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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


WE are privileged to present our readers with the full text of the 
great speech which Mr. Chamberlain delivered at 
Glasgow on October 6, in opening the political 
campaign which now absorbs the political energies 
of the country. He has personally revised it for publication in 
the National Review. Under any circumstances we should have 
been delighted to afford our readers the opportunity of re-reading 
at their leisure what is, by the common consent of friend and foe, 
one of the most memorable orations of our time, and which 
undoubtedly opens a new epoch in the relations between the 
Mother Country and the great self-governing Colonies. There 
are, however, special reasons which make the reproduction of the 
Glasgow speech desirable, and indeed necessary. In the first 
place, owing to a serious telegraphic breakdown, it was reported 
with the utmost difficulty in the London newspapers, as well as in 
those of other parts of England, several of which did not receive 
the conclusion before going to press, with the result that it had to 
be held over until the following day. In the second place it 
contains as complete a statement of the case for Tariff Reform as 
can possibly be made on a public platform, and it also embodies 
the definite proposals which have since become the centre of the 
controversy—and the subject of hostile criticism by speakers who 
appear not to have mastered them. In the third place, it is all- 
important that our Colonial fellow subjects should have the 
chance of reading what Mr. Chamberlain really said, rather than 
what imperfect telegraphic summaries attribute to him, or what 
Lord Rosebery and other none too scrupulous opponents allege, 
VOL, XLII 28 
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or imply, that he said. Our readers, both at home and abroad, 
will, we feel sure, one and all welcome the opportunity of 
familiarising themselves with an utterance which has placed the 
whole Imperial question on a lofty plane, and has stated a case 
for the reconsideration of our insular fiscal policy which its 
upholders have so far shown themselves quite unable to shake or 
even to grapple with. They will probably also share our regret 
that the supporters of the doomed régime of Free Imports should 
have shown themselves totally incapable of emulating Mr. 
Chamberlain in his splendid effort to lift the controversy out of 
the Party groove, and that his appeal for a dispassionate and 
impersonal consideration of the greatest issue which has been 
raised during this generation should be met either by special 
pleading, misrepresentation, or invective. 


Why has Mr. Chamberlain laid down the great task at the 
Colonial Office, for which he was so pre-emi- 


— nently fitted, at a time when his success had 
“a become so manifest as to have silenced many 
Preference. 


bitter detractors ? The answer to this question is 
to be found in the Glasgow speech, and we do not think that 
any one who reads it in the spirit in which it was delivered 
will deny that Mr. Chamberlain has deserved well of his country 
and the Empire by deliberately exchanging the comparative calm 
and serenity of official life for the arduous career of a “ Mission- 
ary of Empire.” Both as a man of business and as a Colonial 
Minister, with unrivalled opportunities of forming a sound 
opinion, he had gradually become convinced that the Mother 
Country and the Daughter Nations had reached the parting of the 
ways, whether the position be examined from their various local 
standpoints or from the standpoint of the Empire as a whole. 
Over-cautious statesmen are endeavouring to divide what is really 
one question into two parts, and to put the less important part in 
the foreground. Mr. Chamberlain, who sees it steadily and sees 
it whole, has undertaken to convince his fellow countrymen of 
the wisdom of the Big Policy, which involves placing inter- 
Imperial trade on a favoured footing and necessarily includes 
freedom of negotiation or in other words the power of Retaliation 
in dealing with foreign Powers. No one has so far been able 
to explain how Retaliation can be permanently divorced from 
the principle of Preference. We cannot retaliate upon our own 
Colonies, as that would be the end of the Empire—therefore 
Retaliation leads directly to Preference. Mr. Chamberlain 
courageously places Preference in the forefront of his un- 
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authorised programme because a policy including food taxation 
is believed to excite prejudice, and he recognises the necessity of 
destroying this prejudice before entering upon the easy task 
of persuading the working classes of the necessity of defend- 
ing themselves against foreign competition. That he will be 
successful in carrying the Glasgow programme is clear, not only 
from the incoherent bitterness with which it is assailed, but also 
from the amazing progress which has been made during the last 
six months. The Conservative Party has formally and finally 
broken with the Cobdenite régime, by repudiating through the 
mouth of the Prime Minister the doctrine that taxation must only 
be imposed for revenue, by recognising that tariffs can only be 
met by tariffs, and by a general declaration in favour of reversing 
our fiscal policy. Not only has the Party successfully survived 
the Cabinet crisis caused by this momentous departure, but, 
what is hardly less significant, the fossils and fanatics of the 
Free Food League have been compelled by the Duke of 
Devonshire to swallow the principle of Retaliation. Then, 
again, Lord Rosebery, who is understood to be absolutely 
terrified at the immense popular backing behind Mr. Chamber- 
lain, proclaims aloud the doctrine that Parliament can at all 
times retaliate against hostile tariffs, and apparently reproaches 
the Government for its remissness in invoking the dormant 
Orders in Council which empower Retaliation. In fact, we 
seem to have all become Retaliators since May 15, although for 
about twenty years prior to that date the blessed word was 
scarcely heard. We doubt whether there is any instance in the 
history of popular government of a single man having pro- 
duced such a prodigious effect in so short a time. It surely 
augurs well for the success of Mr. Chamberlain’s advocacy 
of the larger policy of Preference, to the wisdom of which 
we believe the people of this country will, under his inspiring 
guidance, be steadily and slowly, but surely and conclusively, 
converted. 


As the opponents of Tariff Reform have systematically 
1872 shirked the issues raised by Mr. Chamberlain, 

F we have no hope of bringing them to book 

by anything which can be said in these pages. Lord Rosebery, 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, Lord Goschen, Mr. Ritchie, and 
the other Mandarins of the Manchester movement, should, how- 
ever, realise their shortsightedness in evading the case which has 
been presented. Nothing has made a greater impression on the 
thinking part of the community, who are following this contro- 
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versy with the utmost keenness, and many of whom have not yet 
finally made up their minds, than the absence of serious argument 
in the columns of Cobdenism with which the papers have been 
deluged, except perhaps the quibbling to which clever men are pre- 
pared to stoop. Take, for instance, the objection raised to the selec- 
tion of the year 1872 as a standard of comparison. Free Importers 
suggest that this date has been unscrupulously selected because 
special circumstances made it a “boom” year for British 
exports. But some objection could be raised against any year 
that might be selected. The case does not depend on the 
choice of a special date. The real reason that 1872 has 
become so prominent is because every sensible statistician works 
backwards from the latest returns, and the latest returns are 
naturally those of 1902, whence by decades we reach 1892, 1882, 
and finally 1872. Had Mr. Chamberlain not taken 1902 as his 
starting-point, he would have been accused of deliberately 
neglecting the latest available returns for some sinister purpose 
of his own. Whatever year you take you cannot get away from 
these cardinal facts : (1) that the general export of British manu- 
factured articles has, when measured in money, been stagnant 
for an entire generation of thirty years ; (2) that the export of 
British manufactures to the great protected nations has declined 
alarmingly during the same period; (3) that the manufactured 
exports from these same nations into Great Britain have increased 
enormously during the same period; (4) that our export of 
manufactures has only been saved from something like collapse 
by our Imperial customers. These are among the facts which the 
defenders of the present system must face, and the sooner they 
are faced the sooner we shall get to business. It is no answer to 
cite savings banks, or income-tax returns, about which there is a 
great deal to be said of which Cobdenites are evidently ignorant, 
or to bring into the account the growth of our imports, our 
foreign investments, our cheques or our ships. Free Trade was 
adopted by this country, not only on the assumption that our 
example would be universally followed, and that we should 
therefore be a Free Trade nation among Free Trade nations, but 
also because it was believed that should other countries be so 
benighted as to maintain Protection they could not compete 
against our manufactures either in their own home market or in 
our home market or in the neutral markets. This is what was 
meant by buying in the cheapest and selling in the dearest 
market. We were to buy wherever we pleased in order to be 
able to sell wherever we pleased. 
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We duly adopted Free Trade, but our rivals remained Pro- 
tectionist, and during the last thirty years, when 

The Two the two systems have been fairly pitted against 

ystems have been fairly pitted agains 

PE ae another, the manufactured exports from the 

chief Protectionist countries have increased by leaps and bounds, 
while the manufactured exports of Great Britain have remained 
stagnant and have only been saved from an alarming decline by 
our good fortune in possessing kinsmen across the sea who, in 
spite of every discouragement, prefer to deal with usrather than with 
foreigners. Some of our readers, while admitting that a scientifi- 
cally organised modern tariff gives undoubted advantage to the 
protected country, and that consequently a case has been made 
out for a change of policy in this country, may require further 
light upon Preference, all the more as the forces of misrepresen- 
tation have concentrated upon this aspect of the case. If the 
Colonies have saved the situation during the last thirty years by 
taking British manufactured exports which are rejected else- 
where, why should not this happy state of things continue ? Is 
it wise to complicate our relations by entering into tariff arrange- 
ments with our kinsmen, which may be exceedingly difficult to 
negotiate, and might not inconceivably lead to some friction ? 
This is, we think, a natural question, which, however, it will be 
admitted that no man is in a better position to answer than Mr. 
Chamberlain, who’ gave us a full answer at Glasgow. After 
demonstrating that our Imperial trade is absolutely essential to 
our present prosperity, and that if it declined we must inevitably 
decline, he pointed out why it must decline unless we were pre- 
pared to take the necessary steps to preserve it. To this end we 
must frankly recognise the Protectionist policies of the Colonies, 
who are determined to maintain their staple manufactures even 
as against ourselves. But if we went to them in this spirit and 
asked them not to raise their tariff walls against us, and even to 
reduce them where they were unnecessary to the success of their 
national policy, we on our side conceding a Preference on their 
staple imports into this country, we should, in Mr. Chamberlain’s 
own words—and we would particularly direct our readers’ atten- 
tion to this passage, because it has been subjected to peculiarly 
audacious misrepresentation—be able to secure much, at any 
rate, of the trade which we already enjoy. “They will not, and 
I would not urge them for a u.oment to do so—they will not 
ignore those of their industries which have already been created. 
They will maintain them, they will not allow them to be destroyed 
or injured even by our competition, but outside that there is still 
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a great margin, a margin which has given us this enormous 
increase of trade to which I have referred.” 


That is the position at a time when the Colonies contain only 
; eleven millions of white fellow citizens ; but what 
The Parting ; : ‘ 
of the future, when their population may rise to 
= Re Way. our present figure of forty millions? To inert 
people who ask, Why not leave well alone? the answer is 
that, unless we are prepared to meet them half way by placing their 
trade in the home market on a favoured footing as compared 
with the trade of the foreigner, they will develop their Protectionist 
policies, and even abandon such preferences as we now receive 
and which are maintained as it is with considerable difficulty in 
the face of the local opponents of the Colonial Governments, who 
point out that “something is being given for nothing.” This is 
the great subject upon which we have to make up our minds, and 
without any unreasonable amount of delay. If our answer to the 
Colonial proposals for unifying the Empire by means of a 
preferential policy, which has been urged upon the Mother 
Country by the men of light and leading in Greater Britain ever 
since the Conference of 1887, is that our fiscal policy was deter- 
mined once and for all in the year 1846, and that we will not 
depart from it by a jot or tittle, we shall inevitably drive the 
Colonies to reconsider the position, as Canada has already 
threatened to do. We shall see the steady increase of Colonial 
tariffs, and, what is still more serious, the Colonies may be tempted 
to enter into reciprocal arrangements with foreign Powers (who 
would value highly what we had rejected) with discrimination 
against the Mother Country. That would surely be the beginning 
of the dissolution of the Empire. Mr. Chamberlain sees this 
clearly, and has spoken strongly and warningly as in duty bound. 
We are in truth at the parting of the ways, for the chance which 
presents itself may never recur. 


Mr. Chamberlain subsequently enforced and developed the 

principles and policy of his Glasgow speech with 
d . : 

extraordinary freshness and vigour before great 

audiences at Greenock, Newcastle, ‘Tynemouth, 
and, as we go to press, he is speaking at Liverpool. The immense 
enthusiasm which his appearance has aroused in these great centres 
of industry, as well as the remarkable reception which his views have 
received from great working class gatherings, have caused a pro- 
found impression throughout the country. Indeed it would be 
no exaggeration to say that public opinion in all classes has been 
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appreciably affected during the last few weeks. Men who only 
the other day would “not hear of Protection” are beginning to 
admit that “there is something in it after all,” while others who 
were only in the sceptical or inquiring stage have become 
enthusiasts. There is a great deal more spade work to be done, 
but then there are a great many more keen people to do it. We 
only wish we had the necessary space to discuss the principal 
points which Mr. Chamberlain drove home in his various speeches 
with such deadly effect. At Newcastle, ¢.g., by a cruel reductio ad 
absurdum, he shattered the “orthodox” theory of imports and 
exports, on which Mr. Asquith, who consents to be the intelligent 
vehicle of unintelligent opinions, and other opponents of reform, 
have laid so much stress. In their view exports afford no index to 
our industrial position, which can only be ascertained by lumping 
in the imports and taking the whole volume of our external trade. 
To which, Mr. Chamberlain replies : 


Last year’s exports were £278,000,000 and our imports were £528,000,000. 
I must admit, in my innocence, there is no more reason for putting these two 
things together than for putting together two sides of a ledger and putting 
debtor and creditor and adding them up and saying, “ This is the splendid 
result of our business during the year.” But I am going to carry the thing 
further. Under these circumstances the total of the two would be £806,000,000° 
That is the result of the prosperous year 1902 as represented by exports and 
imports together. Now let me make a suggestion. Let me suppose that by 
a great and terrible catastrophe every mill in this country was stopped, every 
furnace was blown out, even the blacksmith’s shop was silenced, that no atom 
of manufacture was any longer made in Great Britain, that we depended for 
everything upon the foreigner, what would be the result of this calculation? 
We should have an import, as now, of £528,000,000, and we should export 
nothing. Therefore the £278,000,000 goes out of the account. We should 
import £528,000,000, but we should also import for our own home use that 
which is supplied at present by our home production. Mr. Asquith tells us 
that that is five times as great as our import. I will make the calculation and 
tell you. Five times is £1,390 000,000, and so our total import trade would be 
£1,918,000,000. There would be no export trade, and under the circumstances 
I have described to you this calculation would show that we were two and 
a half times better than we were before. That comes of taking your brief from 
the Cobden Club ; but, however it may be, it shows the danger of these figures. 
It is to our exports—I will not say entirely, but it is mainly to our exports— 
that we must look for the test of the growth of our trade. 


Two days later Mr. Chamberlain was loftily rebuked by 
the self-sufficient Secretary of the Free Trade Union, who 
declared: “Mr. Chamberlain has not yet grasped the most 
rudimentary notion of the mechanism of foreign exchange ; this 
amazing fallacy is in itself sufficient to show any reflecting man 
that these new economics are utterly destitute of any scientific 
basis.” This brought into the field the brilliant writer who, 
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under the name of “ Tariff Reformer,” handled a certain group 
of fourteen professors as professors have rarely been handled 
before. On the present occasion he meted out similar treatment 
to the Secretary of the Free Trade Union. With a delightful 
assumption of inferiority to so superior a person and “ proceeding 
by such humbler cerebral processes as are available to creatures 
of my kidney,” .“ Tariff Reformer” pointed out that however 
intimate might be the connection between exports and imports, 
between production and consumption, “it is not so intimate that 
a sudden annihilation of our means of production would involve 
an absolutely simultaneous cessation of the demand for food and 
drink and clothing on the part of the forty-two million inhabi- 
tants of this country.” Therefore, in the event of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s hypothesis, viz.,a sudden catastrophe to our whole pro- 
ductive power, 


For the moment an enormous increase of importation would be necessary, 
and to meet that importation we should have to pay away all our available 
money, sell all our investments, mortgage all we possessed, in fact do anything 
and everything that might help to keep the people alive till emigration and the 
renewal of our industrial activities restored the balance. If those industries 
could not be started again the end would, I suppose, be national bankruptcy 
and starvation, for when the last of our means of payment are exhausted our 
imports will forthwith cease—a fact which, I imagine, Mr. Chamberlain is quite 
as capable of appreciating as any one else. But in the interval our imports 
would for a time, as Mr. Chamberlain pointed out, increase enormously. Now 
all, 1 imagine, that Mr. Chamberlain asked his hearers to consider was whether 
that process which he described as happening by a sudden visitation may not 
be taking place at this moment by a slow secret blight ; whether that ever- 
growing excess of imports may not denote that the volume of our production 
has been shrinking, while that of our consumption has been going on with the 
momentum begotten during our former prosperity, and that the difference 
between the two is being made up by drawing upon our capital. If that should 
be the case, then, unless we can revive our industries or descend to a lower 
scale of living, we must inevitably, sooner or later, meet with a serious financial 
crisis. 


At Tynemouth, Mr. Chamberlain was also obliged to deal with 
the truly pitiful misrepresentation which Lord 


— ,. Rosebery had crystallised in the scandalous 
Rosebery’s | ee dea ia ae 
Bogey. suggestion that the late Colonial Secretary sought 


to place the British Empire on a “schedule of 
prohibited industries.” In reply, Mr. Chamberlain made a special 
request to “the great agencies of the Press to convey my views to 


the Colonies. I want what I say now to go to the Colonies.” 


This is what they say—that my proposal is that the Colonies are to enter into 
a self-denying ordinance never at any time and in any circumstances to extend 
the number of their manufactures, or to conquer new fields of commerce in 
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competition with Great Britain. Now, facetiousness is all very well, but it goes 
too far when it gives effect to such a gross misrepresentation as that. Of course 
the object is perfectly clear. It is to say that the Colonies, who have been 
working for themselves, who are with me almost to a man—it is to make them 
believe that I am blind to their natural conditions, to their own natural necessi- 
ties, and that I am prepared to stop their progress, close it down absolutely and 
arbitrarily, in order to secure certain advantages for this country. I have never 
said anything of the kind ; but it is printed as having been stated as a para- 
phrase of what I have said, and I did not mean anything of the kind. And 
nothing of the kind would be possible if I did meanit. No, sir, the colonists, I 
think, know me. They know that under no circumstances do I want to inter- 
fere with their commercial freedom any more than I should like them to 
interfere with our commercial freedom. We have given them full power to 
decide for themselves as to what their fiscal policy should be. When we come 
together in negotiation we shall see how far we can arrange our fiscal policies 
to suit mutual interests. Neither has the right to say to the other: “ You shall 
do this or you shall do that, or you shall be blamed if you do not do it.” 
Nothing of the kind; and, in the second place, they know that I will not 
stereotype their progress. They have great notions of the future—small nations 
now, but in imagination cannot you see what they are certain to become? It is 
possible that in the life of children now living the population of these self- 
governing Colonies may be greater than the population of the Mother Country. 
Think not only of the present and ourselves, but think of the future, when these 
great States have become great nations, and whether it is to your advantage 
that you should have travelled with them and they with you, or whether they 
and you should be separately established, separately considered, and with 
separate interests. 


We feel sure that this manly and straightforward explanation will 
prevent Colonial sentiment from misinterpreting Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s proposals, but it should also serve as a warning for the 
future. He is confronted in this country bya combination partly 
composed of fossilised politicians, and partly of desperate fanatics, 
who would joyfully wreck the British Empire rather than allow a 
sacred fetish to be tampered with. They have already given some 
indication of their powers of misrepresenting the statements and 
opinions of our great Imperial statesman. As the controversy 
deepens, and with it their distress and fury at impending defeat, 
one of their obvious weapons will be to endeavour to sow distrust 
in the self-governing Colonies of the Preferential Policy. We 
would therefore earnestly appeal to our readers in Greater Britain 
to be ever on their guard. They should be wary of accepting 
telegraphic summaries of Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches, which are 
frequently written by Anglophobe Irishmen or Little Englanders, 
and they should resolutely reject all interpretations which 
may be placed on his speeches by Lord Rosebery, Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, Lord Goschen, and others, who, whatever 
their past record may be, and whatever they prefer to call them- 
selves, are for the time being rowing together in the Little 
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England boat. Let Mr. Chamberlain be allowed to speak for 
himself, and let him be judged by what he actually says. The 
British Empire would indeed be decadent if it failed to respond 
to this noble appeal. 

What I advocate now—my endeavour now is to make the importance of this 
matter clear, and not to steal amarch upon you. On the contrary, it is to pre- 
pare you for that general election, which, in spite of all that some prophets 
have announced, may still be postponed for a considerable time. During that 
time I am going to work, and, as far as I can see,I am going to keep my 
opponents at work too. If I succeed in convincing you that this change is 
necessary in your interests, necessary in the interests of the Empire, the 
greatness and importance of which we are at last beginning to understand, 
then my work is done. But if I fail the first time, and life and health are spared 
to me, I will go on again. I will never drop this subject that I have under- 
taken until, indeed, I am convinced, which I think is impossible, either that the 
Colonies would reject it or that the people of this country are so provincial in 
their politics that they are unable to understand its magnitude and importance. 


We went to press last month on the eve of Mr. Balfour’s 
The Official Sheffield speech of October 1, which outlined the 
: official fiscal policy of the Government. The 
Policy ee : 4 
remier’s pronouncement proved to be aremark 

able intellectual performance, on almost identical lines with the 
argument of his previous pamphlet, but it undoubtedly caused 
a certain measure of disappointment to enthusiasts who had 
anticipated a robust declaration of faith, and a rousing appeal to 
the fighting instincts of the Party. Let us beware, however, of 
being hypercritical. As Mr. Chamberlain pointed out in his 
generous tribute to Mr. Balfour at Glasgow, the Premier occupies 
a peculiarly difficult position. His is the duty of keeping the 
Party together, and upon him would fall the responsibility of 
causing a permanent split. The speech was excellent as far as 
it went. It was a reasoned and destructive indictment of our 
crass system of free imports, and, as we have already noted, it 
contained an unequivocal declaration against the obsolete prin- 
ciple of taxation for revenue. It was substantially a plea for 
the policy of national defence against the Protectionist régime 
which prevails almost everywhere outside these islands, and from 
which we have suffered “ deeply and profoundly.” Mr. Balfour 
recognised that “you cannot go to war over tariff questions ; 
tariff attacks can only be met by tariff replies.” After a luminous 
dissertation on Cobdenism, which rested on fallacious foundations, 
the speaker pointed out that there was no serious chance that the 
great commercial nations would reconsider their refusal to adopt 
our policy. We must therefore accept the existing situation. 
Though he knew of no curefor present evils, there was at least a pal- 
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liative, viz., the assertion of our fiscal freedom in dealing with other 
nations. The Premier therefore requested, as the leader of the 
Unionist Party—a position upon which he laid special and 
repeated emphasis—“ that the people of this country should give 
to the Government of this country, from whatever Party that 
Government may be drawn, that freedom of negotiation of which 
we have been deprived, not by the force of circumstances, not by 
the action of over-mastering forces, not by the pressure of foreign 
Powers, but by something which I can only describe as our own 
pedantry and our own self-conceit.” This was his single declara- 
tion of policy. He adopted an exceedingly detached attitude 
towards the question of Preference, and even went so far as to 
declare that the taxation of food was contrary to the “ ingrained ” 
prejudices of the British people; but far more striking 
than his repudiation of the bread tax was the silence with 
which this repudiation was received by a great audience largely 
composed of working men. We are inclined to believe that Mr. 
Balfour has been misled by Sir Arthur Acland Hood and the 
wire-pullers—who are rarely the wisest of mankind—as_ to 
public opinion on this question, and that he has acted 
prematurely in shedding the preferential part of Fiscal Reform. 
But we refrain from pressing such criticism out of deference to 
Mr. Chamberlain’s appeal, and we recognise that it is the duty of 
Tariff Reformers of whatever shade to stand shoulder to shoulder 
against the common enemy. 


As almost every prominent speech made against Mr.Chamberlain 
is described in turn as “powerful and convincing” 


—— by our esteemed contemporary the Sfectator, 
-_—. , Whether it proceeds from Lord Rosebery or Sir 
Convincing. 


Henry Campbell-Bannerman, the public have 
had endless opportunities during the past month of being 
convinced of. the folly of the ex-Colonial Secretary’s policy. 
When, however, the pro-Boer Leader of the Opposition describes 
the most strenuous’and devoted worker in the cause of Empire 
since the time of Chatham—a man who has thrown upa splendid 
position to espouse a cause—as having “ descended to the lowest 
depths of political profligacy,” while Lord Spencer, who has 
never rendered any service to the country beyond condescending 
to be born, denounces Mr. Chamberlain as “the most un- 
scrupulous of men;” the country is not “convinced” any more 
than when Lord Rosebery declares : ‘‘ Put your hand where you 
will, and you will not find anything but proof of increased and 
abounding prosperity.” It is only a short time ago that we 
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were publicly informed by another Leader of the Opposition 
that we must not tamper with our fiscal system because a 
third of the population were on the verge of starvation. It was 
seen, however, that “ that cock wont fight,” and now the Radicals 
have fallen back on the prosperity argument. Mr. Ritchie 
has also appeared in the arena with an oration which the Spectator 
describes as “ courageous and candid.” Candid it certainly was, 
but whether a British statesman can be accurately termed 
“courageous” who declares that the Mother Country must 
not give a preference to Canada for fear of offending the 
United States, we leave our readers to judge. Mr. Ritchie’s 
speech contained this imperishable sentence: “Further than 
that, remember how the United States could punish—if you 
like to use the word punish—Canada.” Three days later, having 
probably realised in the interval that he had made a present of 
about twenty seats to the Tariff Reformers, Mr. Ritchie sat down 
and indited a letter to the Times, solemnly proposing to substitute 
the word “penalise” for “punish,” “although the meaning is 
the same,” adding, with that curious inconsequence which seems 
to indicate that Cobdenism saps the intellect of its votaries: “On 
the question of whether we could acquiesce in our Colonies being 
punished for their friendly attitude to the Mother Country, I am 
glad to say I am in agreement with the Cabinet.” In the name 
of all that is conceivable what does this mean ? Mr. Ritchie is 
frightened of the Preferential policy for fear Canada may be 
punished by the United States, but when Canada is punished by 
the United States he is prepared to punish the United States! 


Among the most strenuous opponents of Tariff Reform is 
Lord Goschen, who is an undoubted economic 


G — 's authority. At the same time it cannot truly be 
eda said that Lord Goschen has ever displayed in any 


of the great administrative positions which he has 
filled—the Admiralty or the Exchequer—that foresight which is 
the highest attribute of statesmanship. For this, among other 
reasons, Englishmen will not allow themselves to be infected 
by the nervous apprehensions to which Lord Goschen gives 
continual expression. As a man of thought and knowledge, he 
cannot, of course, commit himself to the view that a trifling 
registration duty on foreign corn can seriously affect the 
price of bread, so he falls back on the suggestion that the small tax 
must inevitably expand into a big tax, as it has done in France 
and Germany, and in this way he would frighten us from the 
“inclined plane” of Protection. There is, however, vet) +++» 
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analogy between Great Britain and the instances by which he 
would alarm us. Here the agricultural interest is politically 
impotent. Not only is it completely overshadowed by the great 
industrial and urban communities, but rural England itself is 
largely governed by the agricultural labourer, who is above 
all things anxious as to the price of his food. In France and 
Germany, on the other hand, owing to the general distribution of 
land, the peasant proprietors in the one country and the 
agrarians in the other have been able to hold their own so 
far against town interests. It is therefore scarcely serious to 
suggest that if we impose a 2s. duty to-day, we shall find ourselves 
involved in a Ios. or 12s. duty to-morrow. Indeed, the “ inclined 
plane” argument speedily becomes absurd, as it can be used, and 
indeed has been used, against every reform that has ever been 
proposed, generally under the name of our old friend “the thin 
edge of the wedge.” Then, again, Lord Goschen forgets another 
most important factor in our case, viz., the steady development of 
the food supply of those “ wider shires” beyond the seas which 
is to come in free. It will be remembered that Lord Rosebery 
was at one moment so impressed by the volume of this free food 
that he told an audience of Essex farmers in the summer that 
Colonial corn would under the Chamberlain policy be their ruin. 


The reconstruction of the Cabinet necessitated by the with- 
drawal on the one hand of Mr. Chamberlain and 
on the other of Lord George Hamilton, Mr. 
Ritchie, and Lord Balfour of Burleigh, proved to 
be an unusually long and laborious business, 
This was largely due to the reluctance of the Premier to take 
“No” from Lord Milner, who had been invited to succeed Mr. 
Chamberlain at the Colonial Office. The High Commissioner 
was brought back from Carlsbad to London, and Mr. Balfour 
has told us that he argued “ backwards and forwards” in order to 
induce Lord Milner to change his “ No” intoa “ Yes,” but only to 
meet with a steadfast refusal. This episode is creditable to both 
these distinguished statesmen. Mr. Balfour realised that a 
Cabinet resting on a narrow Parliamentary basis, would be 
greatly improved by the addition of an eminent outsider who 
would bring a fresh and unprejudiced mind of remarkable power 
to bear upon the problems of Empire. Nor can the offer have been 
altogether without attractions to Lord Milner, but he could never 
have had any serious doubt but that his reconstruction work in 
South Africa had the first claim upon him. It is, of course, true 
that at the Colonial Office he would have been able to exercise 
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distant superintendence, but matters are still in a sufficiently 
nebulous condition in the Transvaal to require the presence 
on the spot of the great administrator who enjoys in so 
peculiar a degree the confidence of the South African people. 
When Mr. Balfour finally realised that Lord Milner was 
above temptation, he decided upon a spirited experiment, by 
appointing to the Colonial Secretaryship a man of unusual gifts, 
but who, owing to the exigencies of his work at the Bar, had 
never played any conspicuous part in the House of Commons, of 
which he had been a member for several years. We shall be 
greatly disappointed if Mr. Balfour’s boldness in appointing Mr, 
Alfred Lyttelton is not rewarded. We grant to the critics 
of the appointment that the new Colonial Secretary has his 
spurs to win, but we confidently pit our judgment against 
theirs and predict that he will achieve a striking success. The 
choice of a man without an Imperial reputation to succeed Mr. 
Chamberlain has naturally provoked comment in the Colonies ; 
but it is somewhat suggestive that the telegrams from Colonies 
which Mr. Lyttelton has visited, for example, South Africa and 
Newfoundland, express warm approval of the appointment, 
Only those disapprove who do not know the new Colonial 
Secretary. 


Another appointment which was unexpected, simply because it 
seemed too much in accordance with the fitness of 


Ros oe things, was that of Mr. Arnold Forster to succeed 
QA me ie. Brodrick, who in the general shuffle has been 
wa transferred from the War Office to the India 

Exchequer 


Office. For many years Mr. Arnold Forster has 
been a capable and fearless champion of Army Reform, and if he 
only has time and is properly supported by his colleagues we 
believe he will be able to lay the foundations of a sound system in 
Pall Mall. The task has, it is true, proved beyond his predecessor’s 
power; but with all respect to Mr. Brodrick, who is an able and 
conscientious man, of unsparing industry, he from the outset 
made the irretrievable mistake of dealing with the details and 
ignoring the vital principles of the military problem. Any serious 
administrative reform must begin at the top. Mr. Brodrick never 
got his War Office into working»order, and consequently many of 
his minor reforms miscarried, while he got little credit for those 
which succeeded, as the critic’s attention was continually and 
rightly directed to the chaos at headquarters. Reorganisation isa 
large and loose term, which may mean much or little. To 
our mind the grave defect, revealed on every page of the Report 
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of the War Commission, is the absence of any Thinking Depart- 
ment in the British army, and we trust that, whatever else he 
may do, Mr. Arnold Forster will institute the “ brain,” without 
which no army however composed can ever be a formidable 
fighting machine. Besides being vital, this reform has also 
the great merit of being inexpensive. £100,000 a year 
would be sufficient to start with, and it would be worth 
cutting a million off the Estimates in order to create a Thinking 
or Policy Department, such as every army has, even the 
American army, except our own. A third Cabinet appointment, 
which, though not a surprise, aroused considerable interest, was 
that of Mr. Austen Chamberlain as Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
He is admittedly the son of his father, but apart from that he has 
displayed remarkable capacity in every post he has filled, 
and though he comes to the Exchequer at a trying time, he 
has the great merit of possessing a lucid and progressive mind, 
combined with strong common sense, and a thorough knowledge 
both of the “saving ” and the spending departments. It would 
be gross flattery to the eminent Mandarin who preceded him, 
and indeed to several others still more eminent who have held 
the same office, to suggest that Mr. Austen Chamberlain is not 
their equal. His first Budget should be interesting, as it is clear 
that the Free Fooders intend to propose the repeal or reduction 
of the existing food duties on the pretext that they were war 
taxes, though they were specifically imposed by statesmen, who 
are now playing the demagogue, as permanent features of the 
Revenue to meet the growth of our permanent expenditure. The 
single reason for now attacking them is, that if retained they would 
facilitate that re-adjustment of taxation which is a part of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s preferential proposals. The new Chaneellor of 
the Exchequer should have little difficulty in exposing these 
tactics, which can only discredit financiers who publicly confess 
to having themselves refused to reduce food duties when there 
was an opportunity of according a preference to the Colonies, 
Not the least urgent of Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s duties is 
the restoration of that sense of discipline and duty among 
Treasury officials which has been so conspicuously lacking during 
the last few months, and which has done so much to bring 
discredit on the permanent Civil Service of this country. We 
believe that the more intelligent civilians are already conscious of 
the injury sustained by the Service of which they are so proud, by 
the indecent intrigues to which we referred last month. 
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The other additions to the Cabinet consist of Lord Salisbury, 
who, on succeeding his father, necessarily vacates 
the Under-Secretaryship of Foreign Affairs 
which he held as Lord Cranborne, and now 
becomes Lord Privy Seal; Mr. Graham Murray, who re- 
places Lord Balfour of Burleigh as Secretary for Scotland 
—a particularly popular appointment North of the Tweed; 
Lord Stanley becomes Postmaster-General. Since his eleva- 
tion to Cabinet rank the last-named Minister has dis- 
tinguished himself by several superfluous attacks on Mr. 
Chamberlain’s preferential policy. We venture to say that 
pending the completion of his education in economics, the new 
Postmaster-General would be wise to remain silent, and the 
same remark applies to any other Ministers who may be disposed 
to follow suit. The whole future of the Unionist Party depends 
upon the success of Mr. Chamberlain’s efforts, and the least that 
can be asked of Lord Stanley and his friends, who have been 
dragged to the half-way house of Retaliation, is that they should 
abstain from thwarting the larger policy. Among the new 
recruits to offices outside the Cabinet is Mr. Victor Cavendish, 
who becomes Financial Secretary of the Treasury, vice Mr, 
Arthur Elliot. So far Mr. Cavendish has not greatly exerted 
himself in public life, but he is said to have good abilities, and 
he is at any rate to be congratulated on his character and 
independence in refusing to follow his uncle, the Duke of 
Devonshire, among the Troglodytes. Another important appoint- 
ment is that of Lord Percy, who, as Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, will represent the Foreign Office in the House of Com- 
mons. He is a man of brilliant ability, who is both a thinker 
and a traveller. So far his travels have been confined to regions 
where there is a certain amount of Anglo-Russian antagonism, 
but he is too intelligent and too sensible to allow this fact to 
colour his general conspectus of foreign affairs. After all our 
shirt is nearer to us than our coat. The Russian advance 
upon the Persian Gulf may be serious, but it is less serious 
than the German ambition to absorb Holland. Among other 
appointments we may note that Mr. Arthur Lee, a promising 
politician, becomes Civil Lord of the Admiralty. Some 
astonishment has been exptessed at the selection of Mr. 
Bromley-Davenport to the Financial Secretaryship of the 
War Office, which we are invited to regard as an outrage 
upon Lord Roberts, whom Mr. Bromley-Davenport attacked 
during the unfortunate Kinloch debates. We feel sure, how- 
ever, that the illustrious Commander-in-Chief is too large- 
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minded to harbour resentment for any hasty observations 
which may have fallen from an over-eager debater in defend- 
ing a brother-in-law. 


The following is a full list of the Cabinet as reconstructed, the 
The Present names of former occupants of offices being given 
Cabinet in parentheses: 


First Lord of the Treasury. 
Lord Privy Seal . 


Mr. Balfour 
Lord Salisbury 
” \(Mr. Balfour) 
Lord Londonderry 
(Duke of Devonshire) 
Earl of Halsbury 
Mr. Akers-Douglas 
Lord Lansdowne 
Mr. Alfred Lyttelton 
; ‘cae. Chamberlain) 
Mr. Arnold-Forster 
(Mr. Brodrick) 


Lord President of the Council 


Lord Chancellor 
Home Secretary . 
Foreign Secretary 


Colonial Secretary 


War Secretary 


Indian Secretary. 


Chancellor of the Exchequer 


First Lord of the Admiralty 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland 


. Brodrick 


(Lord George Hamilton) 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
(Mr. Ritchie) 

Lord Selborne 

Lord Ashbourne 


Chief Secretary for Ireland : 


Mr. Wyndham 
President of the Board of Trade. 


Mr. Gerald Balfour 
Lord Stanley 
(Mr. Austen Chamberlain) 


Mr. A. G. Murray 
tary for Scotland ‘ ; . : 
SoCal aie eee {ord Balfour of Burleigh) 
President of Local Government Board Mr. Long 


President of Board of Agriculture Lord Onslow 

President of Board of Education Lord Londonderry 
Apart from the withdrawal of Mr. Chamberlain, who remains the 
mainstay of the Government out of office just as he was its main- 
stay when in office, and who has described himself as a pioneer 
who will return to the army when it is attacked, it cannot be 
truly said that the reconstructed Ministry is weaker in the House 
of Commons, where the fate of Governments is decided, than the 
old one. It has the advantage of being much younger. We 
cannot help feeling, however, that Mr. Balfour might have done 
better than to entrust the Ministerial fortunes in the Upper 
House to Lords Lansdowne and Londonderry. They are both 
estimable men, but neither has sufficient prestige to lead the 
House of Lords. It is also unfortunate that the crisis was not 
utilised in order to reduce the huge unwieldy number to which 


modern Cabinets have swollen. There is no earthly reason why 
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our governing committee should contain more than twelve 
members, and it is almost absurd that such offices as the Privy 
Seal, the Post Office, the Irish Lord Chancellorship, the Local 
Government Board, and other purely parochial posts, should 
carry seats in the Cabinet. 


Mr. Balfour’s task of reconstruction was rendered infinitely 
Withdrawal of ™°"° difficult by the peg ig 

a itn ad treatment which he received from t e Duke of 

Sr Devonshire. It is clear, both from his speeches in 
the House of Lords and from the subsequent 
course of events, that the Duke’s mind, though moving slowly, 
was moving steadily in the right direction. By separating himself 
from Lord George Hamilton, Mr. Ritchie and Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh, who it will be remembered resigned after the Cabinet 
Council in the middle of September, at which the fiscal policy 
of the Government was decided, the Duke of Devonshire showed 
that he had reached that half-way house known as Retaliation, 
which has been a welcome haven to many timid travellers on the 
road to Preference. Great therefore was the public astonishment 
at the announcemenl on October 6 that he had resigned the office 
of Lord President of the Council, nor was this astonishment 
lessened by the weak and inconclusive letter in which he con- 
veyed his intention to the Prime Minister. The reason alleged 
by the Duke of Devonshire for his action was the protectionist 
character of the Sheffield speech of the Premier; but the Duke must 
have known beforehand exactly what Mr. Balfour intended to say, 
for the Premier’s pronouncement was simply a platform edition of 
his pamphlet, the principle of which the Duke of Devonshire had 
accepted by retaining office. Wesuspect that the real fact is that 
he allowed himself to be badgered out of office by the foxes who 
had already cut off their tails, and who realised the foolishness of 
the figure they cut in the light of Mr. Chamberlain’s withdrawal 
and the Duke of Devonshire’s continuance in the Cabinet. They 
consequently appealed to the latter’s chivalry, and unfortunately 
they did not appeal in vain. The Duke of Devonshire may also to 
some extent have been affected by the offensive attacks to which 
he found himself, for the first time in his public life, subjected 
by the Free Food press. ~One effect, however, of his unim- 
pressive exit is to make it much less damaging to the Cabinet 
than it would have been had he marched out as an out-and-out 
Cobdenite in the middle of September. That he is no longer an 
extremist is clear from his recent letter to Sir Michael Hicks Beach 
accepting the Presidency of the Range of Exhausted Volcanoes, 
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otherwise the Free Food League, on condition it broadened its 
basis and embodied Contingent Retaliation in its programme. 


Much as we regret the withdrawal of the Duke of Devon- 
shire from the Unionist Government, we regret 
A Proposed aie : 

Radical  C°vem more the false position into which one of 
our most respected public men has allowed him- 
self to drift through mere good-nature or inertia. 
He informs his new associates that he intends to be an “‘ adviser ” 
rather than a “combatant,” but the same politicians who pulled 
him out of the Cabinet may conceivably succeed in drawing him 
into thefray. There is indeeda considerable amount of speculation 
as to his future political evolution, and it is positively asserted that 
he was recently the object of overtures from members of the Liberal 
party, who have been reduced to extreme hunger by eight years’ 
exclusion from office, and who see little or no chance of gaining 
the confidence of the country under their present auspices. They 
believe, therefore, that it would be an astute move to make the 
Duke of Devonshire their figure-head, and thus reduce their 
Roseberys, Spencers, Campbell-Bannermans, Harcourts, and 
other leaders to their proper level, and they imagine that 
a sufficient accession of middle-class voting strength would 
accrue to assure a Home-Rule-Unionist-Radical-Labour majority 
at the polls. How far such negotiations may have gone 
we have no certain knowledge; but many Radicals were 
convinced that Mr. Balfour would throw up the sponge on the 
Duke of Devonshire’s resignation, and for a few days their 
pockets were stuffed with alternative combinations in which 
the Duke’s name occupied the first place. Busybodies have 
also been engaged in trying to effect a deal between the Opposi- 
tion and the Free Food Unionist members similar to the deal 
between the Conservatives and Liberal Unionists in 1886, with 
the object of saving the seats of the former. We shall be 
greatly surprised if the Radicals are such fools as to be bluffed 
into any such arrangement, So far as we can ascertain there is 
not onesingle Free Food member, from Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
to Mr. Winston Churchill, who has the ghost of a chance of 
keeping his seat in the event of a contest, and as matters stand at 
present their constituencies will fall an easy prey to the Radicals. 
If, however, Radical candidates now opposing Free Fooders were 
withdrawn, Tariff Reformers would at once enter the field, and 
would undoubtedly carry several of these seats. That the Free 
Food League should be anxious for the proposed deal is only 
natural, but they have no “consideration” to offer except them- 
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selves, and the Opposition is already overloaded with aspirants 
for office. It is far more probable that the rank and file of the 
Free Food Party will gradually dribble back to the Unionist 
camp, leaving their leaders to lead one another. 


We hardly think that retired Cabinet Ministers can be con- 
, gratulated on the manner in which they have 
Cabinet A , : 

; aired their personal grievances during the past 
menetetions month. We regret even more that these so-called 
revelations should have been made the excuse for utterly 
unfounded attacks on Mr. Balfour for “jockeying” colleagues 
out of the Cabinet. The facts appear to be shortly these. Mr. 
Chamberlain had publicly propounded his great policy of Im- 
perial consolidation, of which a preferential tariff, involving the 
readjustment of food taxes, was the corner-stone. His colleagues 
declined to face the music which they believed this policy was 
likely to arouse. The Colonial Secretary rightly refused to give 
way, and decided to retire from a Cabinet which could not be 
induced to go beyond Retaliation. At the other end of the 
Cabinet was a triplet of Cobdenite irreconcilables, viz., Lord 
George Hamilton, Mr. Ritchie, and Lord Balfour of Burleigh, 
who were as much opposed to Retaliation as to Preference. They 
also very properly tendered their resignations when Retaliation 
was Officially adopted as the Ministerial policy. The position of 
the Duke of Devonshire seems to have been somewhat ambiguous, 
but for this Mr. Balfour is not responsible. It appears to us, 
greatly as we regret that the Prime Minister did not adopt the 
bolder course and associate himself with the larger policy of the 
Colonial Secretary, that he behaved as a man of honour in 
accepting on the one hand the retirement of Mr. Chamberlain, 
because the Government would not go far enough, and on the 
other the withdrawal of Lord George Hamilton, Mr. Ritchie, and 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh, because the Government was going 
too far. Lord George Hamilton’s letter of resignation shows him 
to be as hostile, if not more hostile, to Retaliation than to a 
Preferential Tariff, for it contains this uncompromising sentence : 
“Whatever may be the operation of Preferential Tariffs inside the 
Empire, Retaliation outside will tend to aggravate and heighten 
the existing hostile tariffs of foreign countries”; while Mr. 
Ritchie was equally pronounced: “I fear that, however unin- 
tentional, any proposal for retaliatory duties would inevitably 
lead to Protection, and produce far greater evils than it was 
desired to prevent.” This is a totally different attitude from that 
of the Duke ofj Devonshire, and we fail to see how the resigna- 
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tions of convinced anti-retaliators could conceivably have been 
affected by the withdrawal of Mr. Chamberlain, though it is 
simply startling that Lord George Hamilton and Co. should have 
left the decisive Cabinet Council unconscious of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
impending resignation. Their failure is presumably attributable 
to the inability of some persons to listen to what others are saying. 
The grievance even as stated by the aggrieved, is not very 
serious, for Mr. Ritchie told his constituents, “ Had I known what 
occurred (viz., Mr. Chamberlain’s resignation) my resignation 
might have been delayed, but the publication of the letters 
between Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain would have made 
it clear to me that I could not remain a member.” 


One of the first duties of the reconstructed Cabinet will be to 
draft a legislative programme for next Session, 


a anes the principal item of which, if we may judge from 
to the ; 
incite the appointment of Mr. Arnold Forster, as well 


as from certain Ministerial speeches, is not 
unlikely to be Army Reform. It is also asserted that an effort will 
be made to deal with the licensing problem, which excites many 
heart-searchings among Unionist Members of Parliament. What- 
ever measures be proposed, Mr. Balfour’s followers are entitled 
to ask that the coat shall be cut strictly according to the cloth. 
This is certainly no time for ambitious projects or heroic measures 
which might still further split up the Unionist party, and retard 
that rally in favour of fiscal reform upon which its whole political 
future depends. We can, therefore, hardly believe our eyes when 
we see it positively stated in the Times that Mr. Wyndham is to be 
allowed to explode a bombshell in our ranks in the shape of a 
Bill to establish and endow a Roman Catholic University, dis- 
guised under the specious name of College. According to the 
Dublin correspondent of the Times, it is an open secret in “ well- 
informed circles” that such a measure is being prepared, and if 
the Irish Secretary has his way it will be pressed upon Parliament 
next Session. Roughly speaking, the settlement is to be as 
follows: Ireland is to be endowed with a National University 
comprising three well equipped Colleges, of which two are already 
in existence, viz. Trinity College, Dublin, and Queen’s College, 
Belfast, which would doubtless receive money bribes in order to 
keep their mouths shut. The third would be a new Roman 
Catholic College in Dublin, endowed by the Exchequer on the 
same scale as Trinity College. The three Colleges are to be 
strictly self-governing, and dust is to be thrown in the eyes of the 
opponents of State endowment of Catholicism by starting the 
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Catholic College under lay control. Indeed it is said that four- 
fifths of the first Board are to be Roman Catholic laymen, who, 
we may be sure, would speedily make way for clerical governors, 
and we should have what would be to all intents and purposes a 
Jesuit University subsidised by the British taxpayer. This is the 
precious proposal being evolved by Dublin Castle in collusion 
with Cardinal Logue. We do not, however, propose to argue 
the scheme on its merits; we content ourselves with declaring 
that it is simply unthinkable that a Cabinet in such a position as 
Mr. Balfour’s should wantonly increase the burden it already 
Carries in so many constituencies owing to the Education Act, 
by a formal declaration of war against the Protestant sentiment 
of England and Ireland. It would be sheer madness to introduce 
such a measure next Session. 


The Anglo-French Arbitration Treaty, which was signed by M. 
Cambon, the French Ambassador in London, and 


The Suge Lord Lansdowne, the British Secretary of State 
French ; : 
é . for Foreign Affairs, on October 14, can scarcely 
Arbitration on 
be regarded as a document of capital importance, 
Treaty 


though itis welcome as evidence of the continued 
cordiality between the Governments of France and England. 
We cannot help feeling, however, that Anglo-French diplomacy 
might be more profitably employed in disposing of some of the 
difficulties outstanding between the two countries, as suggested 
by M. Etienne and other eminent Frenchmen, than in devising 
further machinery, which, under given circumstances, might not 
inconceivably complicate the situation. The Agreement recites 
that the high contracting parties, namely the Government of the 
French Republic and the Government of His Britannic Majesty, 
as signatories of the Hague Convention of July 29, 1899, “ for 
the peaceful settlement of international disputes,” hereby agree 
to the following provisions : 

Article 1.—Differences of a juridical order or such as relate to the interpre- 
tation of the treaties existing between the two contracting parties which may 
arise between them, and which it may not be possible to settle by means 
of diplomacy, shall be submitted to the Permanent Court of Arbitration, estab- 
lished at The Hague by the Convention of July 29, 1899, on condition, however, 
that they do not involve either the vital interests or the independence or honour 


of the two contracting States, and that they do not affect the interests of a third 
Power. 

Article II.—In each particular case, the High Contracting Parties, before 
addressing themselves to the Permanent Court of Arbitration, shall sign a 
special arbitration bond, setting forth clearly the subject under dispute, the 
extent of the powers of the arbitrators, and the details to be observed as regards 
the constitution of the Arbitral Tribunal and the procedure. 
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Article III.—The present arrangement is concluded for a term of five years 
from the date of signature. 
We are disposed to doubt whether in the event of such a change 
in the present international atmosphere as would make our diplo- 
matists unable to settle Anglo-French differences, either French 
or British public opinion would allow either Government to refer 
the disputes to an external Tribunal. Arbitration never has been 
a word to conjure with in France, where it is: regarded as a 
magnificently advertised quack remedy which is being worked to 
death by a handful of enthusiasts. Is it not significant that every 
arbitral agreement as a matter of course opens’ with a formal 
declaration against arbitrating anything important ? To regard it 
therefore as an alternative to war is simply childish. Wars will 
only arise fover vital issues which are ex hypothesi beyond the 
cognisance of Hague Tribunals. 


It is no pleasure to pour cold water on the righteous indigna- 
tion which has been stirred by the terrible drama 
Sir Edward ; . : 
Malet’s being enacted in the Near East. At the same time 
Protest © think that Sir Edward Malet, our late Ambas- 
sador in Berlin, has rendered a public service by 
reminding the country of what the Americans term the “ bed- 
rock” facts of the situation.* The Bishop of Hereford, who has 
been taking the lead with other prelates in raising the wind with 
the object of driving this country into active intervention on 
behalf of the Macedonians, had declared that “the present 
Government would never be forgiven if, after present events, they 
made no strong effort to secure such reparation as is still possible 
by insisting on autonomous government, adequately guaranteed, 
for these distressful people.” Sir Edward Malet recognises that 
this is the crux of the whole question. It is only possible to 
“insist” provided the insistence be supported “ by the avowed 
or understood intention to resort to force if the advice is refused. 
Resorting to force means in plain English going to war.” The 
advocates of the policy of insistence surmount this difficulty by 
persuading themselves that any demonstration on our part would 
be supported by other Powers, and that the Sultan would be com- 
pelled to yield before united Europe. But the ex-Ambassador 
observes, “it is no reproach to the Bishops, whose time is so 
legitimately occupied in maintaining peace and discipline within 
their dioceses, that they should be ignorant of foreign politics and 
of the thousand undercurrents by which they are swayed.” Speak- 
ing with knowledge, he declares that the only result of making 
* See Zimes, September 30. 
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the move demanded would be to place us ina position of “splen- 
did isolation,” in which we should be faced by the alternatives of 
an ignominious retreat or war. In the one case we should do 
infinite harm to the Macedonian cause, while the latter would be 
an unpardonable crime on the Government’s part. He concludes 
by asking whether the lessons of the South African war have 
already grown so dim “ that we can be ready to undertake another 
on such light grounds as the defence of the Macedonians. . . . to 
whom we are bound by no conceivable tie either of tradition or 
expectation.” Fortunately, he adds, there is still a large section 
of the public which is as much imbued as the clergy with senti- 
ments of religion and humanity, but which holds that war is 
unjustifiable unless the safety of the Empire is at stake. Curiously 
enough, many of the men who are now advocating a forward 
policy have steadily set their faces against any and every attempt 
to furnish this country with a serious army, which they denounce 
as “ militarism.” 


Although the situation in the Far East has remained strained 
throughout the past month, there is no positive 
development to record. We are inclined to 
believe that peace depends less on the temperature 
at Port Arthur or Tokyo than on the extraordinary conditions 
prevailing in the impenetrable city of St. Petersburg. The serious 
fact, which it is no use blinking, is that during the last few weeks 
the comparatively prudent party of which M. de Witte was the 
acknowledged leader, which favoured peace for material reasons, 
has steadily lost ground in the councils of the Empire, while the 
war party, which comprises ambitious princes as well as ambitious 
statesmen and generals, has steadily come to the front. The 
ascendancy of these firebrands constitutes the real danger in the 
present crisis, as men who are bent on war for the sake of war 
are not affected by such financial or political considerations 
as figure so largely in the comfortable speculations of the 
Press. The Japanese have done everything that lies in their power 
to demonstrate their determination to keep the peace if an 
honourable peace be possible. They have completely falsified 
the hasty predictions of those who declared that on the first 
opportunity they would drags into a war. Japan cannot, how- 
ever, nor could any Power in her position, consent to allow 
any other great Power to encroach upon Korea, as such an 
encroachment would compromise her whole future. Unfor- 
tunately, Russia, under the malign guidance of M. Pavloff, 
whose head has remained turned ever since the great Port Arthur 
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coup, and the new Viceroy of the Far East, shows little or no 
sign of appreciating Japan’s position, and continues to pursue a 
provocative policy, which may be mere bluff, but then bluff is a 
dangerous game to play against a determined people who realise 
that vital interests are at stake. The Pavloff policy may, on the 
other hand, be deliberately designed to precipitate a conflict by 
those who have satisfied ,themselves that now is the favourable 
moment for Russia to strike. Japan has shown that she takes a 
moderate and reasonable view of Russian predominance in Man- 
churia, and it is necessary that Russia on her side should take a 
reciprocal view of Japanese predominance in Korea. This is the 
price of peace, as we still hope the Emperor Nicholas will realise 
in spite of his warlike entourage. If, however, M. Pavloff’s ini- 
tating efforts to secure coaling-stations and railway concessions 
in the Hermit Kingdom are allowed to be continued, the crisis 
can only end in war. 


We are told in telegrams that the wires are actively working 
between London, St. Petersburg and Tokyo, and 


Il poe , that our Government is fully alive to the gravity 
nternational (¢ the situation. What is even more important is 
Problem 


that Mr. Balfour and his colleagues should have a 
positive policy in their minds should the worst come to the worst. 
The question is almost as serious for us as for our Japanese allies, 
not merely because they are our allies, but on account of the 
possible developments of a war between Russia and Japan. In 
the first place, whatever may be the knowledge of Japanese 
statesmen, we should realise that the Japanese people expect 
this country to stand by them in the hour of need. But even if 
we did not make common cause with them from the outset, and 
it is not so provided by the Agreement, our position would be a 
ticklish one, and it is as well that it should be clearly faced before 
the storm breaks. France, also, would find herself in difficulties, 
for though there would be no immediate French interest at stake 
in a Russo-Japanese war, the Dual Alliance remains the corner- 
stone of French foreign policy, and the relations between France 
and her Russian ally, whatever superficial observers may say to the 
contrary, are those of close and cordial friendship. Great pressure 
would be put upon the Republic both externally and internally to 
compel her to place her resources at the disposal of Russia, 
especially in the event of Russian reverses. Some of our news- 
papers evidently imagine that the whole problem resolves itself 
into France and England, who are now on friendly terms 
mutually agreeing to stand aside and let their allies fight it out. 
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But this is to ignore the great disturbing factor, viz. Germany. 
Whether the Berlin Government has actually entered into a 
secret working agreement with Russia covering the Far East, as 
is believed by many well-informed persons, we cannot say posi- 
tively, but in any event it is certain that she would utilise the 
Russo-Japanese war, for which she is strenuously working full 
time, in order to ingratiate herself with Russia. The position of 
a French Government, which is never very strong during an 
international disturbance, might well become intolerable if its 
enemies could point to the fact that Germany was effusively 
supporting Russia while France maintained a cold neutrality 
and that the inevitable result of these respective attitudes 
would be that at the close of the war, whether Russia or Japan 
were the victor, Germany would take France’s place as the 
European ally of Russia. So far as we can see, therefore, 
Germany is the only Power which stands to win by a war in the 
Far East, for she will either be able to force France to become a 
combatant, which would bring us into the field on the opposite 
side under our treaty of alliance with Japan, or alternatively the 
French “betrayal” of Russia would enable Germany to make an 
offensive and defensive alliance with that Power such as Bismarck 
dreamt of but would never compass. It is most unfortunate that 
at a time when such a vital international problem, and one that 
may affect our whole future, presents itself, there should be no 
man in the British Cabinet who could be described—except by a 
sycophant—as having any grasp of foreign policy. 


The growing rapprochement between France and Italy, which 
has been one of the most reassuring of recent 

wanes ane international episodes, has made marked progress 
ay during the past month. The King of Italy and 

his gracious Consort paid a State Visit to Paris on October 14, 
where besides being overwhelmed with official attentions, they 
received what they probably valued still more, viz. a hearty 
popular welcome. The exchange of toasts between King Victor 
Emmanuel and President Loubet was unusually cordial and 
significant, the latter dwelt on the “ striking manifestation of the 
close accord, which is equally in harmony with the sentiments 
and with the interests of the Italian and of the French people, 
which is established between their Governments, who are sure 
henceforth that the two countries can with mutual confidence 
and the same good will pursue their national tasks” ; to which 
the King responded, “ Like you, M. le President, I see in 
such a welcome something more than a simple manifestation of 
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that exquisite politeness which is one of the traditional qualities 
of the noble French nation. France rightly considers my 
presence in Paris as the natural result of the work of happy 
rapprochement between our two countries.” English critics of 
M. Combes’ “ anti-clericalism” should note that the growing 
friendship between Italy and France could not have taken place 
had the Republic remained under the clerical régime of such 
Ministers as M. Méline, who preferred to cultivate the Vatican 
rather than the Quirinal. The French triumph of the Italian 
King and Queen may to some extent have effaced the irritation 
caused in Italy by the sudden announcement that the Russian 
Emperor had decided, for reasons not divulged, to abandon his 
visit to Rome, which was to have taken place the same week 
as the functions in Paris. If it be true that the Socialists’ threats 
to organise hostile demonstrations be responsible for this action, 
they have done their country a serious detriment ; but it is not 
inconceivable that in view of the critical situation in the Far East, 
the Emperor Nicholas—who was paying a family visit at Darm- 
stadt—felt that he could not safely remain away any longer from 
St. Petersburg. That Italy takes the incident seriously is indi- 
cated by the fact that the Italian Ministry has since been com- 
pelled to resign. According to the leading Roman newspaper. 
the Trébuna, which bears a semi-official character, the prevention 
of the Tsar’s visit was due to “Darmstadt and other Northern 
influences ””—i.e., German diplomacy, which wished to punish 
Italy for her friendliness towards France. The Figaro dots the 
i's and crosses the t’s by suggesting that Prince Henry of 
Prussia (brother of the German Emperor) went to Darmstadt in 
order to prevent the Tsar from visiting Rome. We do not 
quote such statements because we believe them, but merely to 
show what strong feeling has been aroused in France as well as 
in Italy over this incident. 


We have much pleasure in welcoming among our contributors 
i aa this month a very distinguished foreigner, viz., 
AdNstinguished General Freiherr von der Goltz, now in command 
— of the First German Army Corps. General von 

der Goltz is recognised as being perhaps the leading writer on mili- 
tary subjects in Europe, his historical works being regarded as 
classics by his profession, though he is best known to the general 
public by his great book on guerilla warfare, The Nation in Arms, 
Besides being a writer and thinker, he is also a soldier of much 
distinction and experience. He served through the war of 1866, 
and as a General Staff Officer with the Second Army Corps in 1870. 
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He subsequently became instructor at the War School at Pots- 
dam, and worked for many years in the historical department of 
the Great General Staff. In 1883 he went to Constantinople, 
where he remained for some years reorganising the Turkish 
Army, with the results which were seen in the war with Greece. 
He returned to Germany in 1895 as Lieutenant-General and 
Commander of the Fifth Infantry Division. In 1900 he was 
promoted to be General of Infantry, Chief of the Engineer Corps 
and Inspector-General of Fortifications, while in 1902 he received 
the important command of the First Army Corps. Hisarticle on 
“The Military Lessons of the South African War ” will be read 
with profound interest, not only by British soldiers, but by all 
Englishmen who take an interest in problems of national 
defence. Nor will it attract less attention on the Continent, 
owing to the freshness and independence of General von der 
Goltz’s views, which suggest a drastic reform in European 
military tactics. 


AOS AR ans eShy 


THE POLICY OF IMPERIAL 
PREFERENCE * 


My first duty is to thank this great and representative audience 
for having offered to me an opportunity of explaining for the 
first time in some detail the views which I hold upon the subject 
of our fiscal policy. I would desire no better platform than this. 
I am in a great city, the second of the Empire ; the city which 
by the enterprise and intelligence which it has always shown is 
entitled to claim something of a representative character in 
respect of British industry. I am in that city in which Free 
Trade took its birth, in that city in which Adam Smith taught so 
long, and where he was one at any rate of my most distinguished 
predecessors in that great office of Lord Rector of your university 
which it will always be to me a great honour to have filled. Adam 
Smith was a great man. It was not given to him, it never has 
been given to mortals, to foresee all the changes that may occur in 
something like a century and a half, but with a broad and far- 
seeing intelligence which is not common among men, Adam 
Smith did at any rate anticipate many of our modern conditions, 
and when I read his books I see even then how he was aware of 
the importance of home markets as compared with the foreign ; 
how he advocated retaliation under certain conditions ; how he 
supported the Navigation Laws; how he was the author of a 
sentence which we ought never to forget, that “‘ Defence is greater 
than opulence.” When I remember also how he, entirely before 
his time, pressed for reciprocal trade between our Colonies and 
the Mother Country, I say he had a broader mind, a more 
Imperial conception of the duties of the citizens of a great Empire, 
than some of those who have taught also as professors, and who 
claim to be his successors. Ladies and gentlemen, I am not 
afraid to come here to the home of Adam Smith, and to combat 
free imports, and still lessam I afraid to preach to you preference 
* An address delivered by the Right Honourable J. Chamberlain, M.P., at 


St. Andrew’s Hall, Glasgow, Tuesday, October 6, 1903, and since personally 
revised by the author. 
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with our Colonies—to you in this great city whose whole pros- 
perity has been founded upon its colonial relations—and I must 
not think only of the city, I must think of the country. It is 
known to every man that Scotland has contributed out ofall pro- 
portion to its population to build up the great Empire of which 
we are all so proud—an Empire which took genius and capacity 
and courage to create—and which requires now genius and 
capacity and courage to maintain. 

My lords and gentlemen, I do not regard this asa party meeting. 
Iam no longer a party leader. I am an outsider, and it is not 
my intention—I do not think it would be right—to raise any 
exclusively party issues. But after what has occurred in the last 
few days, after the meeting at Sheffield. a word or two may be 
forgiven to me, who, although no longer a leader, am still a loyal 
servant of the party to which I belong. 

I say to you, ladies and gentlemen, that that party whose con- 
tinued existence, whose union, whose strength, I still believe to 
be essential to the welfare of the country, and to the welfare of the 
Empire, has founda leader whom every member may be proud to 
follow. Mr. Balfour in his position has responsibilities which he 
cannot share with us, but no one will contest his right—a right 
to which his high office, his ability, and his character alike entitle 
him—to declare the official policy of the party which he leads, to 
fix its limits, to settle the time at which application shall be given, 
to the principles which he has put forward. For myself, I agree 
with the principles that he has stated. I approve of the policy 
to which he proposes to give effect, and I admire the courage and 
the resource with which he faces difficulties which even in our 
varied political history have hardly ever been surpassed. It 
ought not to be necessary to say any more. But it seems as 
though in this country there have always been men who 
do not know what loyalty and friendship mean, and to them 
{ say that nothing that they can do will have the slightest 
influence or will affect in the slightest degree the friendship and 
confidence which exist and have existed for so many years 
between the Prime Minister and myself. Let them do their 
worst. Their insinuations pass us by like the idle wind, and I 
would say to my friends, to those who support me in the great 
struggle on which I have enteréd, I would say to them also, I beg 
of you to give no encouragement to these mean, and libellous insin- 
uations. Understand that in no conceivable circumstances will I 
allow myself to be put in any sort of competition, direct or in- 
direct, with my friend and leader, whom I mean to follow. What is 
my position ? I have invited a discussion upon a question which 
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comes peculiarly within my province, owing to my past life, and 
owing to the office which I have so recently held. I have invited 
discussion upon it. I have not pretended that a matter of this 
importance is to be settled offhand. I have been well aware that 
the country has to be educated, as I myself have had to be 
educated before I saw, or could see, all the bearings of this 
great matter ; and therefore I take up the position of a pioneer. 
I go in front of the army, and if the army is attacked I go back 
to it. 

Meanwhile, putting aside all these personal and party questions, 
I ask my countrymen, without regard to any political opinions 
which they may have hitherto held, to consider the greatest of all 
great questions that can be put before the country ; to consider it 
impartially if possible, and to come to a decision—and it is possible 
—Il am always an optimist—it is possible that the nation may be 
prepared to go a little further than the official programme. I 
have known them to do it before, and no harm has come to the 
party ; no harm that I know has come to those who as scouts, or 
pioneers, or investigators, or discoverers have gone a little before it. 
Well, one of my objects in coming here is to find an answer to this 
question. Is the country prepared to go a little further ? 1 sup- 
pose that there are differences in Scotland, differences in 
Glasgow, as there are certainly in the southern country, and 
those differences, I hope, are mainly differences as to methods. 

For I cannot conceive that, so far as regards the majority of 
the country at any rate, there can be any differences as to our 
objects. What are our objects? They are two. In the first 
place, we all desire the maintenance and increase of the 
national strength and prosperity of the United Kingdom. That 
may be a selfish desire ; but in my mind it carries with it some- 
thing more than mere selfishness. You cannot expect foreigners 
to take the same views as we of our position and duty. To my 
mind Britain has played a great part in the past in the history 
of the world, and for that reason I wish Britain to continue. 
Then, in the second place, our object is, or should be, the reali- 
sation of the greatest ideal which has ever inspired statesmen in 
any country or in any age—the creation of an Empire such as 
the world has never seen. We have to cement the union of the 
States beyond the seas; we have to consolidate the British race ; 
we have to meet the clash of competition, commercial now— 
sometimes in the past it has been otherwise—it may be again in 
the future. Whatever it be, whatever danger threatens, we have 
to meet it no longer as an isolated country ; we have to meet it 
fortified and strengthened, and buttressed by all those of our 
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kinsmen, all those powerful and continually rising States which 
speak our common tongue and glory in our common flag. 

Those are two great objects, and as I have said we all should 
have them in view. Howare we to attain them? In the first 
place, let me say one word as to the method in which this dis- 
cussion is to be carried on. Surely it should be treated in a 
manner worthy of its magnitude, worthy of the dignity of the 
theme. For my part I disclaim any imputation of evil motive 
and unworthy motive on the part of those who may happen to 
disagree with me ; and I claim equal consideration from them. 
I claim that this matter should be treated on its merits—without 
personal feeling, personal bitterness, and, if possible, without 
entering upon questions of purely party controversy, and I do 
that for the reason I have given ; but also because, if you are to 
make a change in a system which has existed for sixty years, which 
affects more or less every man, woman, and child in the kingdom, 
you can only make that change successfully if you have behind 
you not merely a party support—if you do not attempt to force it 
by a small majority on a large and unwilling minority, but if it 
becomes, as I believe it will become, a national policy in conso- 
nance with the feelings, the aspirations, and the interests of the 
overwhelming proportion of the country. 

I was speaking just now of the characteristics of Glasgow as a 
great city; I am not certain whether I mentioned that I believe 
it is one of the most prosperous of cities, that it has had a great 
and continuous prosperity; and if that be so, here, more than 
anywhere else, I have got to answer the question, Why cannot 
you let well alone? Well, I have been in Venice—the beautiful 
city of the Adriatic, which had at one time a commercial supre- 
macy quite as great in proportion as anything we have ever enjoyed. 
Its great glories have departed ; but what I was going to say was 
that when I was there last I saw the great tower of the Campanile 
rising above the city which it had overshadowed for centuries, and 
looking as though it was as permanent as the city itself. And yet 
the other day, in a few minutes, the whole structure fell to 
the ground. Nothing was left of it but a mass of ruin and rub- 
bish. I do not say to you, gentlemen, that I anticipate any catas- 
trophe so great or so sudden for British trade; but I do say to 
you that I see signs of decay ; ~that I see cracks and crevices in 
the walls of the great structure; that I know that the foundations 
upon which it has been raised are not broad enough or deep 
enough to sustain it. Now, do I do wrong, if I know this—if I 
even think I know it—do I do wrong to warn you? Is it not a 
most strange and inconsistent thing that while certain people are 
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indicting the Government in language which, to say the least of 
it, is extravagant, for not having been prepared for the great war 
from which we have recently emerged with success—is it not 
strange that these same people should be denouncing me in 
language equally extravagant because I want to prepare you now 
while there is time for a struggle greater in its consequences than 
that to which I have referred—a struggle from which, if we 
emerge defeated, this country will lose its place, will no longer 
count among the great nations of the world—a struggle which 
we are asked to meet with antiquated weapons and with old- 
fashioned tactics ? 

I tell you that it is not well to-day with British industry. We 
have been going througha period of great expansion. The whole 
world has been prosperous. I see signs of a change, but let that 
pass. When the change comes I think even the Free Fooders will 
be converted. But meanwhile what are the facts? The year 
1900 was the record year of British trade. The exports were the 
largest we had ever known. The year 1902—last year—was 
nearly as good, and yet, if you will compare your trade in 
1872, thirty years ago, with the trade of I902—the export 
trade—you will find that there has been a moderate increase of 
twenty-two millions.* That, I think, is something like seven and 
a half per cent. Meanwhile the population has increased thirty 
per cent. Can you go on supporting your population at that 
rate of increase, when even in the best of years you can only 
show so much smailer an increase in your foreign trade? The 
actual increase was twenty-two millions under our Free Trade. 
In the same time the increase in the United States of America 
was 110 millions, and the increase in Germany was fifty-six 
millions. In the United Kingdom our export trade has been 
practically stagnant for thirty years. It went down in the interval. 
It has now gone up in the most prosperous times. In the most 
prosperous times it is hardly better than it was thirty years ago. 

Meanwhile the protected countries which you have been told, 
and which I myself at one time believed, were going rapidly 
to wreck and ruin, have progressed in a much greater 
proportion than ours. That is not all; not merely the amount 
of your trade remained stagnant, but the character of your 
trade has changed. When Mr. Cobden preached his doctrine, 
he believed, as he had at that time considerable reason 
to suppose, that while foreign countries would supply us with 

* The figures given in the recent Board of Trade Blue Book are as follows * 
1872. Total Exports of British Produce, 256 millions. 


1902. Total Exports of British Produce, 278 millions. 
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our food-stuffs and raw materials, we should remain the mart 
of the world, and should send them in exchange our manufac- 
tures. But that is exactly what we have not done. On the con- 
trary, in the period to which I have referred, we are sending less 
and less of our manufactures to them, and they are sending more 
and more of their manufactures to us. 

Now I know how difficult it is for a great meeting like this to 
follow figures, I shall give you as few as I can, but I must give 
you some to lay the basis of my argument. I have had a table 
constructed, and upon that table I would be willing to base the 
whole of my contention. I will take some figures from it. You 
have got to analyse your trade. It is not merely a question of 
amount; you have got to consider of what it is composed. Now 
what has been the case with regard to our manufactures ? Our 
existence as a nation depends upon our manufacturing capacity 
and production. Weare not essentially or mainly an agricultural 
country. That can never be the main source of our prosperity. 
Weare a great manufacturing country. Now, in 1872 we sent to 
the protected countries of Europe and to the United States of 
America, £116,000,000 of exported manufactures. In 1882, ten 
years later, it fell to £88,000,000. In 1892, ten years later, it fell to 
£75,000,000. In 1902, last year, although the general exports 
had increased, the exports of manufactures to ihese countries had 
decreased again to £73,500,000, and the total result of this is that 
after thirty years you are sending {42,500,000 of manufactures 
less to the great protected countries than you did thirty years 
ago. Then there are the neutral countries, that is, the countries 
which, although they may have tariffs, have no manufactures, and 
therefore the tariffs are not protective—such countries as Egypt 
and China, and South America, and similar places. Our exports 
of manufactures have not fallen in these markets to any consider- 
able extent. They have practically remained the same, but on 
the whole they have fallen £3,500,000. Adding that to the loss 
in the protected countries, and you have lost altogether in your 
exports of manufactures £46,000,000., 

How is it that that has not impressed the people before now ? 
Because the change has been concealed by our statistics. I do 
not say they have not shown it, because you could have picked it 
out, but they are not put in a form which is understanded of the 
people. You have failed to observe thatithe maintenance of your 
trade is dependent entirely on British possessions. While to 
these foreign countries your export of manufactures has declined 
by £46,000,000, to your British possessions it has increased 
£40,000,000, and at the present time your trade with the Colonies 
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and British possessions is larger in amount, very much larger in 
amount, and very much more valuable in the categories I have 
named, than our trade with the whole of Europe and the United 
States of America. It is much larger than our trade to those 
neutral countries of which I have spoken, and it remains at 
the present day the most rapidly increasing, the most im- 
portant, the most valuable of the whole of our trade. One 
more comparison. During this period of thirty years in 
which our exports of manufactures have fallen 46 millions to 
foreign countries, what has happened as regards their exports of 
manufactures tous? They have risen from 63 millions in 1872 
to 149 millions in 1902. They have increased 86 millions. That 
may be all right. I am not for the moment saying whether that 
is right or wrong, but when people say that we ought to hold 
exactly the same opinion about things that our ancestors did, my 
reply is that 1 daresay we should do so if circumstances had re- 
mained the same. 

But now, if I have been able to make these figures clear, there 
is one thing which follows—that is, that our Imperial trade is 
absolutely essential to our prosperity at the present time. If that 
trade declines, or if it does not increase in proportion to our 
population and to the loss of trade with foreign countries, then 
we sink at once into a fifth-rate nation. Our fate will be the fate 
of the empires and kingdoms of the past. We shall have reached 
our highest point, and indeed I am not certain that there are 
some of my opponents who do not regard that with absolute 
complacency. I donot. As I have said, I have the misfortune 
to be an optimist. I do not believe in the setting of the British 
star, but, then, I do not believe in the folly of the British people. 
I trust them. I trust the working classes of this country, and I 
have confidence that they who are our masters, electorally speak- 
ing, will have the intelligence to see that they must wake up. 
They must modify their policy to suit new conditions. They 
must meet those conditions with altogether a new policy. 

I have said that if our Imperial trade declines we decline. My 
second point is this. It will decline inevitably unless while there is 
still time we take the necessary steps to preserve it. Have you 
ever considered why it is that Canada takes so much more of the 
products of British manufacturers than the United States of 
America does per head? When you answer that I have another 
conundrum. Why does Australia take about three times as 
much per head as Canada? And to wind up, why does South 
Africa—the white population of South Africa—take more per 
head than Australasia? When you have got to the bottom 
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of that—and it is not difficult—you will see the whole argument. 
These countries are all protective countries. I see that 
the Labour leaders, or some of them, in this country are 
saying that the interest of the working class is to maintain 
our present system of free imports. The moment those men go 
to the Colonies they change. I will undertake to say that no one 
of them has ever been there for six months without singing a 
different tune. The vast majority of the working men in all the 
Colonies are Protectionists, and I am not inclined to accept the 
easy explanation that they are all fools. I do not understand why 
an intelligent man—a man who is intelligent in this country— 
becomes an idiot when he goes to Australasia. But I will tell 
you what he does do. He gets rid of a good number of old-world 
prejudices and superstitions. I say they are Protectionist, all 
these countries. Now, what is the history of Protection ? In the 
first place a tariff is imposed. There are no industries, or practi- 
cally none, but only a tariff; then gradually industries grow up 
behind the tariff wall. In the first place they are primary in- 
dustries, tie industries for which the country has natural aptitude 
or for which it has some special advantage—mineral or other 
resources. Then when those are established the secondary 
industries spring up, first the necessaries, then the luxuries, until 
at last all the ground is covered. These countries of which I have 
been speaking to you are in different stages of the protective 
process. In America the process has been completed. She pro- 
duces everything ; she excludes everything. There is no trade 
to be done with her beyond a paltry six shillings per head. 
Canada has been protective for a long time. The protective 
policy has produced its natural result. The principal industries 
are there, and you can never get rid of them. They will be there 
for ever, but up to the present time the secondary industries have 
not been created, and there is an immense deal of trade that is 
still open to you, that you may still retain, that you may increase. 
In Australasia the industrial position is still less advanced. The 
agricultural products of the country have been first of all 
developed. Accordingly Australasia takes more from you per head 
than Canada. In South Africa there are, practically speaking, 
no industries at all. Now, I ask you to suppose that we intervene 
in any stage of the process. We can do it now. We might have 
done it with greater effect ten years ago. Whether we can do it 
with any effect or at all twenty years hence I am very doubtful. 
We can intervene now. We can say to our great Colonies : “We 
understand your views and conditions. We do not attempt to 
dictate to you. We do not think ourselves superior to you, 
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We have taken the trouble to learn your objections, to ap- 
preciate and sympathise with your policy. We know you are 
right in saying you will not always be content to be what the 
Americans call a one-horse country, with a single industry and 
no diversity of employment. We can see that you are right 
not to neglect what Providence has given you in the shape of 
mineral or other resources. We understand and we appreciate the 
wisdom of your statesmen when they say they will not allow their 
country to be solely dependent on foreign supplies for the 
necessities of life. We understand all that, and therefore we will 
not propose to you anything that is unreasonable or contrary to 
this policy, which we know is deep in your hearts ; but we will 
say to you after all there are many things which you do not now 
make, many things for which we havea great capacity of produc- 
tion—leave them to us as you have left them hitherto. Don’t 
increase your tariff walls against us. Pull them down where they 
are unnecessary to the success of this policy to which you are 
committed. Do that because we are kinsmen—without injury 
to any important interest, because it is good for the Empire asa 
whole, and because we have taken the first step and have set you 
the example. We offer you a preference; we rely on your 
patriotism, your affection, that we shall not be the losers 
thereby.” 

Now, suppose that we had made an offer of that kind—I won’t 
say to the Colonies, but to Germany, to the United States of 
America—ten or twenty years ago. Do you suppose that we 
should not have been able to retain a great deal of what we have 
now lost and cannot recover ? 

I will give you an illustration. America is the strictest of pro- 
tective nations. It has a tariff which to me is an abomination. 
It is so immoderate, so unreasonable, so unnecessary, that, though 
America has profited enormously under it, yet I think it has been 
carried to excessive lengths, and I believe now that a great 
number of intelligent Americans would gladly negotiate with us 
for its reduction. But until very recent times even this im- 
moderate tariff left to us a great trade. It left to us the tin-plate 
trade, and the American tin-plate trade amounted to millions per 
annum, and gave employment to thousands of British workpeople. 
If we had gone to America ten or twenty years ago and had said, 
“Tf you will leave the tin-plate trade as it is, put no duty on tin- 
plate—you have never had to complain either of vur quality or 
our price—we in return will give you some advantage on some 
articles which you produce,” we might have kept the tin-plate 
trade. It would not have been worth America’s while to put a 
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duty on an article for which it had no particular or special 
aptitude or capacity. If we had gone to Germany, in the same 
sense there are hundreds of articles which are now made in 
Germany which are sent to this country, which are taking the 
place of goods employing British labour, which they might have 
left to us in return for our concessions to them. 

We did not take that course. We were not prepared for it as 
a people. We allowed matters to drift. Are we going to let 
them drift now? Are we going to lose the Colonial trade ? 
This is the parting of the ways. You have to remember that 
if you do not take this opportunity it will not recur. If you 
do not take it I predict, and I predict with certainty, that Canada 
will fall to the level of the United States, that Australia will fall 
to the level of Canada, that South Africa will fall to the level of 
Australia, and that will only be the beginning of the general 
decline which will deprive you of your most important customers, 
of your most rapidly increasing trade. I think I have some 
reason to speak with authority on this subject. The Colonies are 
prepared to meet us. In return for a very moderate preference 
they will give usa substantial advantage. They will give us in the 
first place, I believe they will reserve to us, much at any rate of 
the trade which we already enjoy. They will not—and I would 
not urge them for a moment to do so—they will not injure those 
of their industries which have already been created. They will 
maintain them, they will not allow them to be destroyed or 
injured even by our competition, but outside that there is still a 
great margin, a margin which has given us this enormous increase 
of trade to which I have referred. That margin I believe we can 
permanently retain—and I ask you to think, if that is of so much 
importance to us now, when we have only eleven millions of 
white fellow citizens in these distant colonies, what will it be when 
in the course of a period which is a mere moment of time in the 
history of States, what will it be when that population is forty 
millions or more ? Is it not worth while to consider whether 
the actual trade which you may retain, whether the enormous 
potential trade which you and your descendants may enjoy, be 
not worth a sacrifice, if sacrifice be required. But they will doa 
great deal more for you. This is certain. Not only will they 
enable you to retain the trade which you have, but they are ready 
to give you preference on all the trade which is now done with 
them by foreign competitors. I never see any appreciation by 
the free importers of the magnitude of this trade. It will 
increase. It has increased greatly in thirty years, and if it 
goes on with equally rapid strides we shall be ousted by foreign 
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competition, if not by protective tariffs, from our colonies. It 
amounts at the present time to forty-seven millions. But it is 
said that a great part of that forty-seven millions is in goods 
which we cannot supply. That is true, and with regard to that 
portion of the trade we have no interest in any preferential tariff, 
but it has been calculated, and I believe it to be accurate, that 
twenty-six millions a year of that trade might come to this 
country which now goes to Germany and France and other 
foreign countries, if reasonable preference were given to British 
manufactures. What does that mean? The Board of Trade 
assumes that of manufactured goods one half the value is 
expended in labour—lI think it is a great deal more, but take the 
Board of Trade figures—thirteen millions a year of new employ- 
ment. What doesthat mean tothe United Kingdom? It means 
the employment of 166,000 men at 30s. a week. It means the 
subsistence, if you include their families, of 830,000 persons ; and 
now, if you will only add to that our present export to the British 
possessions of ninety-six millions, you will find that that gives 
on the same calculation forty-six millions for wages or employ- 
ment at 30s.a week to 615,000 workpeople, and it finds subsistence 
for 3,075,000 persons. In other words, your colonial trade as it 
stands at present with the prospective advantage of a preference 
against the foreigner means employment and fair wages for three- 
quarters of a million of workmen, and subsistence for nearly 
four millions of our population. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I feel deeply sensible that the argument 
I have addressed to you is one of those which will be described 
by the Leader of the Opposition asa squalid argument. Asqualid 
argument! I have appealed to your interests, | have come here 
as a man of business, I have appealed to the employers and the 
employed alike in this great city. I have endeavoured to point 
out to them that their trade, their wages, all depend on the main- 
tenance of this Colonial trade, of which some of my opponents 
speak with such contempt, and, above all, with such egregious 
ignorance. But now I abandon that line of argument for the 
moment, and appeal to something higher, which I believe is in 
your hearts as it is in mine. I appeal to you as fellow citizens of 
the greatest Empire that the world has ever known ; I appeal to 
you to recognise that the privileges of Empire bring with them 
great responsibilities. I want to ask you to think what this 
Empire means, what it is to you and your descendants. I will 
not speak, or, at least, I will not dwell, on its area, greater than 
that which has been under one dominion in the history of the 
world. I will not speak of its population, of the hundreds 
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of millions of men for whom we have made ourselves respon- 
sible. But I will speak of its variety, and of the fact that here we 
have an Empire which with decent organisation and con- 
solidation might be absolutely self-sustaining. Nothing of 
the kind has ever been known before. There is no article of 
your food, there is no raw material of your trade, there is no 
necessity of your lives, no luxury of your existence, which cannot 
be produced somewhere or another in the British Empire, if the 
British Empire holds together, and if we who have inherited it 
are worthy of our opportunities. 

There is another product of the British Empire, that is, men. 
You have not forgotten the advantage, the encouragement, 
which can be given by the existence of loyal men, inhabitants, 
indeed, of distant States, but still loyal to the common flag. 
It is not so long since these men, when the old country 
was in straits, rushed to her assistance. No persuasion was 
necessary; it was a voluntary movement. That was not a 
squalid assistance. They had no special interest. They were 
interested, indeed, as sons of the Empire. If they had been 
separate States they would have had no interest at all. They 
came to our assistance, and proved themselves indeed men of the 
old stock ; they proved themselves worthy of the best traditions 
of the British Army, and gave us an assistance, a material assist- 
ance, which was invaluable. They gave us moral support which 
was even more grateful. That is theresult of Empire. I should 
be wrong if, in referring to our white fellow subjects, I did not 
also say, that in addition to them, if any straits befell us, there are 
millions and hundreds of millions of men born in tropical climes, 
and of races very different from ours, who, although they were 
prevented by political considerations from taking part in our 
recent struggle, would be, in any death-throe of the Empire, 
equally eager to show their loyalty and their devotion. Now, is 
such a dominion, are such traditions, is such a glorious inheri- 
tance, is such a splendid sentiment—are they worth preserving ? 
Aye, they have cost much. They have cost us much in blood 
and treasure ; and in past times, as in recent, many of our best 
and noblest have given their lives, or risked their lives, for this 
great ideal. But it has done much for us. It has ennobled our 
national life, it has discouraged that petty parochialism which is 
the defect of all small communities. I say to you that all that is 
best in our present life, best in this Britain of ours, all of which 
we have the right to be most proud, is due to the fact that we are 
not only sons of Britain, but we are sons of Empire. I do not 
think, I am not likely to do you the injustice to believe, you 
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would make this sacrifice fruitless, that you would make all 
this endeavour vain. But if you want to complete it, remember 
that each generation in turn has to do its part, and you 
are called to take your share in that great work. Others have 
founded the Empire; it is yours to build firmly and permanently 
the great edifice of which others have laid the foundation. And 
I believe we have got to change somewhat our rather insular 
habits. When I have been in the Colonies I have told them that 
they are too provincial, but I think we are too provincial also. 
We think too much of ourselves, and we forget—and it is neces- 
sary we should remember—that we are only part of a larger whole, 
And when I speak of our Colonies, it is an expression; they are 
not ours—they are not oursin a possessory sense. They are sister 
States, able to treat with us from an equal position, able to hold 
to us, willing to hold to us, but also able to break with us. I 
have had eight years’ experience. I have been in communication 
with many of the men, statesmen, orators, writers, distinguished 
in our Colonies, I have had intimate conversation with them. I 
have tried to understand them, and I think I do understand them, 
and I say that none of them desire separation. There are none of 
them who are not loyal to this idea of Empire which they say they 
wish us to accept more fully in the future, but I have found none 
who do not believe that our present coionial relations cannot be 
permanent. We must either draw closer together or we shall 
drift apart. 

When I made that statement with all responsibility some time 
ago there were people, political opponents, who said : “ See, here 
is the result of having a Colonial Secretary. Eight years ago the 
Colonies were devoted to the Mother Country. Everything was 
for the best. Preferences were not thought of. There were no 
squalid bonds. The Colonies were ready to do everything for us. 
They were not such fools as to think we should do anything for 
them, but when that happy state of things existed the Colonial 
Secretary came into office. Now it has all disappeared. Weare 
told if we do not alter our policy we may lose our Empire.” It 
is a fancy picture, but I will not rest my case upon my own opinion. 
It is not I who have said this alone; others have said it before 
me. We have a statesman here in Scotland whose instincts are 
always right, but whose actions unfortunately often lag behind 
his instincts. What did he say many years before I came into 
office, in 1888? Lord Rosebery was speaking at Leeds and he 
said this, ‘‘ The people in this country will in a not too distant 
time have to make up their minds what position they wish 
their Colonies to occupy with respect to them, or whether they 
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desire their Colonies to leave them altogether. It is, as I 
believe, absolutely impossible for you to maintain in the long 
run your present loose and indefinable relations and preserve 
these Colonies as parts of the Empire....I do not see 
that you can obtain the great boon of a peaceful Empire encirc- 
ling the globe with a bond of commercial unity and peace with- 
out some sacrifice on your part.” Well, we have to consider, of 
course, what is the sacrifice we are called upon to make. I do 
not believe—no, let me first say if there be a sacrifice, if that can 
be shown, I will go confidently to my countrymen, I will tell 
them what it is, and I will ask them to make it. Nowadays a 
great deal too much attention is paid to what is called the sacri- 
fice ; no attention is given to what is the gain. But, although I 
would not hesitate to ask you for a sacrifice if a sacrifice 
were needed to keep together the Empire to which I attach so 
much importance, I do not believe that there would be any sacri- 
fice at all. This is an arrangement between friends. This is a 
negotiation between kinsmen. Can you not conceive the possi- 
bility that both sides may gain and neither lose? Twelve years 
ago another great man—Mr. Cecil Rhodes—with one of those 
flashes of insight and genius which made him greater than 
ordinary men, took advantage of his position as Prime Minister 
of the Cape Colony to write letters, which have recently been 
published, to the then Prime Minister of Canada and the Prime 
Minister of New South Wales. He said in one of these letters : 
“The whole thing lies in the question—can we invent some tie 


with our Mother Country that will prevent separation ? It must 


be a practical one. The curse is that English politicians cannot 
see the future.” 

Well, I ask the same question. Can we invent a tie which must 
be a practical one, which will prevent separation, and I make the 
same answer as Mr. Rhodes, who suggested reciprocal preference, 
and I say that it is only by commercial union, reciprocal prefer- 
ence, that you can lay the foundations of the confederation of 
the Empire to which we all look forward asa brilliant possibility. 
Now I have told you what you are to gain by preference. You 
will gain the retention and the increase of your customers, You 
will gain work for the enormous number of those who are now 
unemployed; you will pave the way for a firmer and more 
enduring union of the Empire. What will it cost you? What 
do the Colonies ask ? They ask a preference on their par- 
ticular products. You cannot give them, at least it would be 
futile to offer them, a preference on manufactured goods because 
at the present time the exported manufacture of the Colonies is 
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entirely insignificant. You cannot, in my opinion, give them a 
preference on raw material. It has been said that I should pro- 
pose such a tax; but I repeat now, in the most explicit terms, 
that I do not propose a tax on raw materials, which are a neces- 
sity of our manufacturing trade. What remains? Food. 

Therefore, if you wish to have preference, if you desire to 
gain this increase, if you wish to prevent separation, you must 
put a tax on food. The murder is out. I said that in 
the House of Commons, but I said a good deal more, 
but that is the only thing of all that I said that my opponents 
have thought it particularly interesting to quote, and you see 
that on every wall, in the headlines of the leaflets of the Cobden 
Club, in the speeches of the devotees of free imports, in the argu- 
ments of those who dread the responsibilities of Empire, but do 
not seem to care much about the possibility of its dissolution—all 
these, then, put in the forefront that Mr. Chamberlain says “you 
must tax truth.” (Laughter). “ You must tax food.” There is no 
need to tax truth, for that is scarce enough already. I was 
going to say that this statement which they quote is true. But it is 
only half the truth, and they never give you the other half. You 
never see attached to this statement that you must tax food the 
other words that I have used in reference to this subject, that 
nothing that I propose would add one farthing to the cost of 
living to the working man, or to any family in this country. 
How is that to be achieved? I have been asked for a plan. 
I have hesitated, because as you will readily see no final plan 
can be proposed until a Government is authorised by the people to 
enter into negotiations upon these principles. Until that Govern- 
ment has had the opportunity of negotiating with the Colonies, 
with foreign countries, and with the heads, and experts in all cur 
great industries, any plan must be at the present time more or 
less of a sketch-plan. 


A SKETCH-PLAN 


But at the same time I recognise that you have a right to call 
upon me for the broad outlines of my plan, and those I will give 
you if you will bear with me. You have heard it said that I pro- 
pose to puta duty of 5s. or 10s.a quarter on wheat. That is untrue. 
I propose to put a low duty on foreign corn, no duty at allon the 
corn coming from our British possessions. But I propose to 
put a low duty on foreign corn not exceeding 2s. a quarter. I 
propose to put no tax whatever on maize, partly because maize 
is a food of some of the very poorest of the population, and 
partly also because it is a raw material for the farmers, who feed 
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their stock with it. I propose that the corresponding tax which 
will have to be put on flour should give a substantial preference 
to the miller and I do that in order to re-establish one of our most 
ancient industries in this country, believing that if that is done 
not only will more work be found in agricultural districts, with 
some tendency, perhaps, operating against the constant migration 
from thecountryinto thetowns, and also because by re-establishing 
the milling industry in this country the offals, as they are called 
—the refuse of the wheat—will remain in the country and will 
give to the farmers or the agricultural population a food for their 
stock and their pigs at very much lower rates. That will benefit 
not merely the great farmer, but it will benefit the little man, the 
small owner of a plot or even the allotment owner who keeps 
a single pig. Iam told bya high agricultural authority that if 
this were done so great an effect would be produced upon the 
price of the food of the animal that where an agricultural labourer 
keeps one pig now he might keep two in the future. I propose 
to put a small tax of about 5 per cent. on foreign meat and dairy 
produce. I propose to exclude bacon because once more bacon 
is a popular food with so:ne of the poorest of the population. It 
forms a staple food for many of the poorest of the population. 
And, lastly, I propose to give a substantial preference to our 
Colonies upon colonial wines and perhaps upon colonial fruits. 
Well, those are the taxes, new taxes, or alterations of taxation 
which I propose as additions to your present burden. 

But I propose also some great remissions. I propose to take 
off three-fourths of the duty on tea, and half of the whole duty 
on sugar, with a corresponding reduction on cocoa and coffee. 
Now, what will be the result of these changes, in the first place 
upon the cost of living ; in the second place upon the Treasury ? 
As regards the cost of living, I have accepted, for the purpose of 
argument, the figures of the Board of Trade as to the consump- 
tion of an ordinary workman’s family, both in the country dis- 
tricts and in the towns, and I find that if he pays the whole of the 
newduties that I propose to impose it would cost an agricultural 
labourer 16} farthings per week more than at present, and the 
artisan in the town 19} farthings per week. In other words, it 
would add about 4d. per week to the expenditure of the agricultural 
labourer and sd. per week orf the expenditure of the artisan. But, 
then, the reduction which I propose, again taking the consump- 
tion as it is declared by the Board of Trade, the reduction would 
be, in the case of the agricultural labourer 17 farthings a week ; 
in the case of the artisan 19} farthings a week. 

Now, gentlemen, you will see, if you have followed me, that upon 
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the assumption that you pay the whole of the new taxes yourselves 
the agricultural labourer would be half a farthing per week to the 
better, and the artisan would be exactly the same. I have made 
this assumption, but I do not believe in it. I do not believe that 
these small taxes upon food would be paid to any large extent by 
the consumers in this country. I believe, on the contrary, they 
would be paid by the foreigner. 

Now, that doctrine can be supported by authoritative evidence. 
In the first place, look at the economists—I am not speaking of 
the fourteen professors—but take John Stuart Mill, take the late 
Professor Sidgwick, and I could quote others now living. They 
all agree that of any tax upon imports, especially if the tax be 
moderate, a portion, at any rate, is paid by the foreigner, and that 
is confirmed by experience. I have gone carefully during the last 
few weeks into the statistical tables not only of the United King- 
dom, but of other countries, and I find that neither in Germany, 
nor in France, nor in Italy, nor in Sweden, nor in the United 
Kingdom, when there has been the imposition of a new duty or 
an increase of an old duty has the whole cost over a fair average 
of years ever fallen upon the consumer. It has always partly 
been paid by the foreigner. Well, how much is paid by the 
foreigner ? That, of course, must be a matter of speculation, and 
there, again, I have gone to one of the highest authorities of this 
country—one of the highest of the official experts whom the 
Government consult—and I have asked him for his opinion, and 
in his opinion the incidence of a tax depends upon the proportion 
between the free production and the taxed production. In this case 
the free production is the home production and the production 
of the British Colonies. The taxed production is the production of 
the foreigner, and this gentleman is of opinion that, if, for instance, 
the foreigner supplies, as he does in the case of meat, two-ninths 
of the production, the consumer only pays two-ninths of the 
tax. If he supplies, as he does in the case of corn, something 
like three-fourths of the consumption, then the consumer pays 
three-fourths of the tax. If, as in dairy produce, he supplies 
half of the production, then the consumer pays half of the tax. 
Well, as I say, that is a theory like any other that will be contested, 
but I believe it to be accurate, and at all events as a matter of 
curiosity 1 have worked out this question of the cost of living 
upon that assumption, and I find that, if you take that proportion, 
then the cost of the new duties would be 9} farthings to the 
agricultural labourer and ten farthings to the artisan, while the 
reduction would still be 17 farthings to the labourer and 19} 
farthings to the artisan. There, gentlemen, you see my point. 
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If I give my opponents the utmost advantage, if I say to them 
what I do not believe, if I grant that the whole tax is paid by the 
consumer, even in that case my proposal would give as large a 
remission on the necessary articles of his life as it imposes. As 
a result of the advantage upon other necessary articles the budget 
at the end of the week or the result at the end of the year will be 
practically the same even if he pays the whole duty. But if he 
does not pay the whole duty, then he will get all the advantages 
to which I have already referred. In the case of the agricultural 
labourer he will gain about 2d. a week, and in the case of the 
town artisan he will gain 2$d. a week. 

I feel how difficult it is to make either interesting or intelligible 
to a great audience like this the complicated subject with which 
I have to deal. But this is my opening declaration, and I feel that 
I ought to leave nothing untold; at all events, to lay the whole 
of the outlines of my scheme before the country. 

Now, the next point, the last point I have to bring before you, 
is that these advantages to the consumer will involve a loss to the 
Exchequer. And you will see why. The Exchequer when it 
reduces tea or sugar loses the amount of the tax on the whole con- 
sumption, but when it imposes a tax on corn or upon meat it 
only gains a duty on a part of the consumption, since it does 
not collect it either upon the colonial or upon the home produc- 
tion. Well, I have had that worked out for me, also by an expert, 
and I find, even making allowance for growth in the colonial and 
home preduction which would be likely to be the result of the 
stimulus which we give to them—and after making allowances for 
those articles which I do not propose to tax—the loss to the Ex- 
chequer will be £2,800,000 per annum. Howisit to be made up ? 
I propose to find it and to find more—in the other branch of this 
policy of fiscal reform, in that part of it which is sometimes called 
retaliation and sometimes reciprocity. Now I cannot deal fully 
with that subject to-night. I shall have other opportunities, but 
this I will point out to you, that in attempting to secure reci- 
procity we cannot hope to be wholly successful. Nobody, I 
imagine, is sanguine enough to believe that America or Germany 
and France and Italy and all those countries are going to drop 
the whole of their protective scheme because we ask them to do 
so, or even because we tlireaten. What I do hope is that 
they will reduce their duties so that worse things may not happen 
to them. But 1 think we shall also have to raise ours. Now a 
moderate duty on all manufactured goods, not exceeding 10 per 
cent. on the average, but varying according to the amount of 
labour in these goods—that is to say, putting the higher rate on 
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the finished manufactures upon which most labour would be 
employed—a duty, I say, averaging ro per cent. would give the 
Exchequer at the very least nine millions a year, while it might 
be nearer fifteen millions if we accept the Board of Trade esti- 
mate of £148,000,000 as the value of our imports of manufactured 
and partly manufactured goods. Nine millions a year—well, I have 
an idea that the present Chancellor of the Exchequer would know 
what to do witha full purse. For myself, if I were in that onerous 
position—which may Heaven forfend—I should use it in the first 
place to make up this deficit of £2,800,000 of which I have spoken; 
and, in the second place, I should use it for the further reduction 
both of taxes on food and also of some other taxes which press most 
hardly on different classes of the community. Remember this, a 
new tax cannot be lost if it comes to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. He cannot bury it ina stocking. He must do some- 
thing with it, and the best thing he can do with it is to remit other 
taxation ; and now the principle of all this policy is that whereas 
your present taxation, whether it be on food or anything else, 
brings you revenue, and nothing but revenue, the taxation which 
I propose, which will not increase your burdens, will gain for 
you in trade, in employment, in all that we most want to main- 
tain, the prosperity of our industries. The one is profitless tax- 
ation, the other scientific taxation. 

I have stated, then, the broad outline of the plan which I propose. 
As I have said, this can only be filled up when a mandate has 
been given to the Government, when they have the opportunity 
which they desire to negotiate and discuss. It may be that when 
we have these taxes, and if we were prepared to put on such 
a tax on manufactured goods, we might be willing to remit or re- 
duce it if we could get corresponding advantages from the 
country whose products would thus be taxed. Itcannot, therefore, 
be precisely stated now what it would bring in or what we should 
do, but this is clear that, whatever happened, we should get some- 
thing for it. We should either get something in the shape of 
a reduction of other taxation or something in the shape of a 
reduction of those prohibitive tariffs which now hamper so 
immensely our native industries. There will be, according to this 
plan, as I have said, no addition to the cost of living, but only a 
transfer of taxation from one item to another. 

It remains to ask what will the Colonies say ? I hear it said some- 
times by people who I think have never visited the Colonies and do 
not know much about them, that they will receive this offer with 
contempt, that they will spurn it, or that if they accept it they will 
give nothing in return. Well, I differ from these critics. I do not 
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do this injustice to the patriotism or the good sense of the Colonies. 
When the Prime Ministers, representing all the several States of 
the Empire, were here, this was the matter of most interesting 
discussion. Then it was that they pressed upon the Government 
the consideration of this question. They did not press—it is 
wrong, it is wicked, to say that they pressed it in any spirit of 
selfishness, with any idea of exclusive benefit to themselves. No; 
they had Mr. Rhodes’s ideal in their minds. They asked for it as 
a tie, a practical tie, which should prevent separation, and I do 
not believe that they will treat ungenerously any offer that we 
may now be able to make to them, They had not waited for an 
offer. Already Canada has given you a preference of 334 per 
cent., South Africa has given you a preference of 25 per cent,, 
New Zealand has offered a preference of 10 per cent. The 
Premier of Australia has promised to bring before Parliament a 
similar proposal. They have done all this in confidence, in faith 
which I am certain will not be disappointed—in faith that you will 
not be ungrateful, that you will not be unmindful of the influ- 
ences which have weighed with them, that you will share their 
loyalty and devotion to an Empire which is theirs as well as 
ours, and which they have also done something to maintain. 

And, ladies and gentlemen, it is because I sympathise with 
their object, it is because I appreciate the wisdom, aye, the 
generosity of their offer, it is because I see that things are moving 
and that an opportunity now in your hands once lost will never 
recur; it is because I believe that this policy will consolidate 
the Empire—the Empire which I believe to be the security for 
peace and for the maintenance of our great British traditions—it 
is for all these things, an«’, believe me, for no personal ambition, 
that I have given up the office which I was so proud to hold, 
and that now, when I might, I think, fairly claim a period of 
rest, I have taken up new burdens, and I come before you as a 
missionary of Empire, to urge upon you again, as I did in 
the old times, when I protested against the disruption of the 
United Kingdom, once again to warn you, to urge you, to implore 
you to do nothing that will tend towards the disintegration of 
the Empire, not to refuse to sacrifice a futile superstition, an 
inept prejudice, and thereby to lose the results of centuries of 
noble effort and patriotic endeavour. 


THE MILITARY LESSONS OF THE 
SOUTH AFRICAN WAR 


THERE are no laws for the conduct of war, nor in the science of 
warfare, which hold good under all circumstances, and which, 
correctly applied, guarantee success. As history proves, well- 
conceived plans will occasionally fail in their object, while a chain 
of circumstances will crown the ill-conceived with victory. 

What we call the rules of the art of war are based to a great 
extent merely on a series of experiences. Scharnhorst and also 
Clausewitz, the profoundest thinker as regards military matters 
that ever existed, both set great value on the convincing power of 
historical proof, and confirmed their teachings by examples from 
military history. The endeavour to draw lessons for a future 
war from one which has just ended is, therefore, both natural and 
authorised. It is fair to assume that the repetition of those moves, 
by means of which the enemy was defeated, and the employment 
of the same methods which led to success but a short time back, 
will succeed on the next occasion. In spite of that, we see the 
Prussian Army, with the tactics which proved so brilliantly 
successful at Rossbach and Leuthen, defeated by the French at 
Jena and Auerstadt. Still more striking is the example of the 
Austrians, who, after their defeat in 1859, copied the French 
shock tactics exactly, and when they employed them in 1866 met 
with a still worse defeat and suffered terrible losses. What had 
been right in 1859 had become undoubtedly wrong in 1866. The 
critic explains such striking phenomena by the observation that 
on the second occasion conditions had altered, and this had not 
been realised. The fact was, that in 1859 the enemy opposed to 
the French bayonet attack was not much given to skirmishing, 
and was armed with a slow-firing weapon, while in 1866 the 
Austrians employed it against an enemy who was better trained 
and equipped for the modern fight of extended lines than any 
other existing at the time. No wonder that the result was 
reversed, 
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All war experience is of necessity one-sided, as is also the 
evidence of examples in military history. Both are invariably 
based on special conditions, which never recur exactly in the 
same way. The character of the enemy, or of his commanders 
will, at the very least, be different. Their method of procedure 
is the previously unknown quantity with which every combatant 
has to reckon, and on which also, to a great extent, depends the 
efficacy of the methods employed. 

Soldiers require, therefore, to exercise a certain discretion in 
accepting the results of war experience and examples from 
military history, and at any rate to subject them to thorough 
criticism, spite of the strength of their arguments. All the 
attending circumstances must be very carefully considered, in 
order to determine how far they are applicable to future 
conditions. 

To reapply them to other races, to other quarters of the earth, 
demands especial care and trustworthy discretion. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, to proceed with great caution in transferring the 
conclusions arrived at in the African campaign to a future war in 
Europe. In addition to this, we all have very imperfect and 
different ideas as to a future European war, because since 1870, 
when we had the last example of warfare on a large scale, the 
constitution of armies and the appliances of war have been 
entirely altered. 

The South African theatre of war was a huge deserted tract of 
country of a uniform nature, lacking the constant variety which a 
European country offers. Its dimensions and features are 
immense, both the barren plains and the bare rugged mountains 
with their gloomy grandeur. Sameness is the characteristic of 
the country, and the lack of population is the keynote to the 
state of cultivation. Want of water renders the cultivation scanty 
and limits it to particular fruitful oases. It is not easy for a 
European, to whose unaccustomed eye the features appear 
exactly alike, to find his way with certainty over this trackless 
soil. He looks in vain for the ordinary landmarks, the church 
towers, windmills, woods, plantations, and the close-lying villages. 
At the same time he misses the conditions of life to which he is 
accustomed. Reconnaissance and the movements of troops are 
similarly rendered more difficult, and must be carried out 
differently to the way they are in Europe. Added thereto, the 
climate is one to which the European is absolutely strange. 
Summer and winter are transposed. The cold and dry season 
begins in our spring. But while it lasts, after cold nights the 
temperature rises so high by day that it is necessary to march by 
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night, as in Syria and Arabia. The light of the stars and moon is 
so powerful that one can easily find his way, and marching is 
far less tiring than by the light of the sun. The dry season kills 
off everything. The ill-famed dust storms whirl up in impenetrable 
clouds the dried soil, which has been reduced to powder; then 
in the autumn come the tropical rains, with a warm enervating 
temperature, introducing the change of season and absolutely 
altering the face of Nature. The dried-up river-beds fill, small 
streams become mountain torrents, the clay soil is changed into 
a swamp, the veldt is clothed with luxuriant verdure, which grows 
rapidly and provides ample food for saddle and draught animals. 
Heavy rains prevent marching by night, as does the sultry heat 
by day ; the morning and evening hours only are available for 
action and marching. The European, unaccustomed to the 
effects of this climate, tires quickly and accomplishes little, till by 
degrees his constitution changes and he becomes acclimatised. 
Horses coming from other parts are exposed to the pernicious 
“ horse-sickness,” which comes from the African pasture. Forced 
marches and rapid operations are impossible for European troops ; 
they must have been there some time before they are capable of 
doing what they can doat home. Owing to these circumstances, 
the character of an African war is totally different from that of 
a European war. 

Any comparison with a theatre of war in Western Europe, with 
its well-ordered conditions, its close network of well-built roads, 
and railways and telegraphs running in every direction, is quite 
impossible. It could better be made with the East, in the regions 
of Russia and Poland, where in 1806, after the brilliant Thurin- 
gian campaign, even the energy of a Napoleon was temporarily 
crippled. 

If we attempt to draw comparisons between these two theatres 
of war, the results from a strategical point of view are surprising. 
The coast-line from the mouth of the Orange River in Cape 
Colony to the Tugela in Natal, which bounds on the south the 
territory concerned in the war, is equal in length to the western 
frontier of Russia from the mouth of the Danube tu the harbour 
of Riga, and the total depth of the theatre of war from Cape Town 
to the Limpopo is equal as the crow flies to the distance from 
Vienna to Moscow. If we draw in closer and measure the length 
of the line on which the first hostile encounters took place, at the 
commencement of the fighting, we find that “the front” from 
Mafeking, round the Orange Free State, as far as Utrecht and 
Vryheid, is just short of 875 miles, roughly equal to the Russian 
frontier-lines with Austria and Germany from Crernowitz in the 
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Bukowina to Eydtkuhnen on the Berlin-St. Petersburg railway. 
The depth of the zone of operations from Middelburg and De Aar 
in Cape Colony to Pietersburg and Leyds is 650 miles ; that is to 
say, about the same distance as it is from Warsaw to Moscow. 

If we cut off Western Russia and Poland by a line from 
Petersburg through Moscow to Odessa, we get a fair idea of the 
extent of country in South Africa concerned in the war, and it is 
the more necessary to make this clear from the start, as we are in 
the habit of seeing maps of these distant countries on very small 
scales. As a eonsequence we conceive them to be far smaller 
than they in reality are. 

In South Africa there were only four railway lines leading into 
the tract concerned, namely, from Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, 
East London,and Durban. Into Poland and Russia, on the other 
hand, there are twelve : Eydtkuhnen, Grajewo, Illowo, Alexan- 
drowo, Kalisch, Czenstochan, Cracow, Sosnowice, Myslowitz, 
Lemberg, Tarnopol, and Czernowitz. So we find that even that 
part of Europe which is most poorly provided with railways is 
three times more accessible than the theatre of war of the late 
Boer Republics. 

The march of the Boers into Natal, against Kimberley and 
Mafeking, with smaller detachments sent to Komatiport and the 
northern frontier towards Rhodesia, is roughly the same as if a 
Russian corps of 20,000 men from Bessarabia and the northern 
parts of Moldau invaded the Austro-Hungarian country towards 
Czernowitz, while forces, each 6000 men strong, crossed the 
frontier at Cracow and Thorn, and scouting parties were pushed 
forward at the same time towards Moscow and the Crimea. 
Such operations are to be found on our continent in the Swedish 
wars with Poland or the still earlier campaigns of the Middle 
Ages, but not in one of the later wars. 

Imagine, for example, an Eastern war nowadays between the 
Black Sea and the Baltic. Before the outbreak of hostilities the 
districts close along both sides of the frontier would be occupied 
by a long line of army corps, and all the roads leading thence to 
the front would soon be covered with long marching columns. 
Before the concentration for battle ensued there would be hardly 
a vacant space remaining on which there were not troops. 

From this comparison of theatres of war and armies it may be 
already realised that the procedure in the South African War can- 
not be directly applied to future wars in Europe, and that it would 
be labour in vain to seek there for lessons as to the best manner 
of conducting the advance to our frontiers or for the operations 
with the gigantic armies of the present day. The useful strate- 
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gical lessons are to be found chiefly in the fresh confirmation of 
old precepts and principles. The profit is greater from a tactical 
point of view, 


I. 


However, here we can commence at once with a reference to 
the splitting up of forces, which was apparent on the Boer side 
at the commencement. Atthe outbreak of war the main force of the 
English was in Natal ; the nearest and best way to the heart of the 
Republics lay through Natal. A big Boer success in Natal, ending 
with the occupation of Durban, must be decisive for the time 
being. Therefore, in obedience to the Napoleonic and Moltke’s 
principles, that the enemy’s main force must be the first and chief 
objective for your own armies, all available forces should have 
been directed there. The small garrisons of Mafeking and Kim- 
berley, the weakness of which must have been well known to the 
Boers, were incapable of doing any appreciable damage ; there 
was no immediate prospect of any considerable reinforcements 
for them, and consequently to observe them with a handful of 
mounted men would have sufficed at first, until the decisive blow 
had been struck in Natal. The same procedure was applicable 
to the Eastern and Northern frontiers of the Transvaal. 

Instead of something over 20,000 men, the Boers could then 
have invaded Natal with 36,000, and this force would presumably 
have sufficed to lock up White’s division in Ladysmith and to 
press forward at the same time with an adequate force on Pieter- 
maritzburg and Durban, to annihilate the English troops there and 
to render impossible in the meantime the relief of the invested 
force. The fall of Ladysmith and the overpowering of White’s 
division might well have resulted directly from such a course of 
action. The further effects of so important a stroke would have 
lain in the sphere of politics. The result would have been a 
general rising of the Cape Boers and a different aspect to the 
whole situation. 

It will be replied, of course, that carrying on war in such a 
manner was foreign to the nature of the Boer army, and that 
bold and comprehensive operations of that kind could not be 
expected of them. That is doubtless correct, but it isynot a ques- 
tion here of pointing out the shortcomings of commanders or 
troops, but of learning by comparisons. Looked at from this 
point of view, it is necessary to lay stress on the fact that the 
dividing of the forces on three different objectives was the first, 
and also by far the most fatal, mistake made by the Boers in their 
conduct of the war. It is here that we find the first downward 
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step to their eventual fall. The spirit of modern warfare is not 
to attack your enemies all at one time, but one after another, and 
the most important and most dangerous first. Having achieved 
a first big success, the small and insignificant ones fall into the lap 
of the victor without any especial exertion on his part. 

The Boers started with the advantages of interior lines. Stand- 
ing between their enemies, they could make repeated use of one 
and the same force, first on one side and then on the other. After 
the victory in Natal they would have had to transfer the main 
army to the Orange River at the south-west of the Free State, in 
order to ward off the threatened invasion there, and then have 
assumed the offensive in Cape Colony. 

It was thus that Frederick the Great defended his country 
against the Austrians, Russians, and French, and thus that 
Napoleon I., in the days from February ro to 14, 1814, struck one 
after another all the corps of Bliicher’s army in detail. 

The railway connection between Northern Natal vid Johannes- 
burg and Bloemfontein and Norval’s Point would have been of 
the greatest service to them. The number of the troops was not so 
great that one railway line could not have met their require- 
ments. With troops well trained and well disciplined such 
operations were quite feasible. A cumbrous method of com- 
mand, in which operations are dependent on the vote of the 
majority at a previous assembly of the commanders, is, of 
course, not conducive to such action. 

The idea of concentrating the Boer forces from before 
Mafeking and Kimberley, and after the capture of those places 
and Vryburg, moving them along the railway to De Aar, and 
invading Cape Colony, in order to support the rising there, was 
in itself a correct one, but its execution should not have 
commenced before the victory in Natal was ensured. By 
deciding on war in good time, and by energetic preparations, 
it might have been possible also to have assembled those com- 
mandos there who did not live on the line from Johannesburg 
to Durban. 

Hostilities were, moreover, commenced too late. General 
White’s division, which formed the backbone of the force in 
Natal, and only embarked in India between September 17 
and 25, 1899, should never have been allowed to reach the 
theatre of war before the first important victories had been 
gained. That it did do so was, however, rather an error in 
politics than in the conduct of the war. 

The advance of the Boers to Natal was as well arranged as 
could be expected of a militia army. The columns from the 
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north-west, north, and east, which were only formed as they moved 
along, arrived at their objectives more or less simultaneously, 
though they might have been quicker and more in accord as to 
their plans. The success which in later wars has generally 
crowned a converging operation of several divided columns 
against a defender in the midst of them was also met with 
here. 

The same mistake was made by the Englishas had been made 
by the Boers ; the forces were split up. No blame, of course, 
attaches as regards the detachments left in the north, at Mafe- 
king, Kimberley, and on the Orange River. They were too in- 
significant to materially affect the decisive stroke and they safe- 
guarded important British interests on the borders of the 
Republics. The detaching of them was well repaid. In Natal, 
with the small numbers of English troops available at the time, 
it was imperatively necessary to only employ them concentrated 
against the divided enemy. At the outset, however, they were 
still in three groups: at Dundee, Ladysmith, between Durban 
and Pietermaritzburg. 

Prudence demanded their concentration behind the Tugela 
and the postponing of a decisive encounter till the reinforcements 
from the Mother Country reached African soil. But the political 
consequences which the loss of the whole of Northern Natal 
would have entailed, the giving up of Ladysmith, the southern 
junction of the railway lines of both Republics, with the stores, 
supplies, and ammunition which had been collected there, 
aroused very serious misgivings, which were opposed to the 
strategical considerations, and the decision to hold on to Northern 
Natal must not be severely censured. Under such circumstances 
purely military motives will seldom be exclusively decisive, 
although the teachings of war demand it. 

The prospect of striking the still divided forces of the enemy 
in detail was also sufficiently attractive to a bold general. 
Any enterprising soldier, keen on his profession, might well 
wish to find himself in such a situation, with a complete division 
of all three arms of a regular army between a large number of 
detachments of a militia army advancing by different roads over 
mountain passes. It is for such a plan, however, that all must 
be kept together, in order to fall with the whole force first on the 
one, then on the other column of the enemy. The persisting in 
the dividing of the force was a mistake, which was due to under- 
valuing the enemy. After the repulse of the first attack on 
Dundee on October 20, instead of the dangerous and demoralis- 
ing retreat of the isolated garrison vid Beith to Ladysmith, 
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an attack by the whole English force on Joubert’s main body 
should have followed immediately. 

So it came to pass that, in spite of the British success at Elands- 
laagte, the attacker concentrated before Ladysmith and Sir George 
White was shut in on November 2, after he had sought in vain 
at the last hour to force his way through the investing line. He 
came out of that fortunately enough, for he not only saved 
his division, but also assembled it in Ladysmith, and he found 
there the wherewithal to hold out. 

Meantime, in the western theatre of war, the Boers had invested 
Mafeking and Kimberley without any fighting worth mentioning. 
The weak garrisons were not in a position to prevent this, while 
the Boers lacked the ability to capture'these places, which had 
been hurriedly fortified. 

The result was the very peculiar situation that all the British 
forces available at the time were paralysed, tied down and in- 
vested at certain points. At the same time the courses which 
the commander of the British army was bound to follow for the 
next period of the war were definitely prescribed. It was neces- 
sary to guard against the fall of the three places on political and 
military grounds, for such an event would have found too loud 
an echo through the whole of South Africa, in fact throughout 
the world. How long the invested garrisons would be able to 
hold out before hunger forced them to capitulate was difficult 
to foretell. This period was apparently underestimated just as 
much by the English as was the case in 1870 with Metz and 
Paris. The trade centres, even in the Colonies, contain at any 
time nowadays more means of subsistence than one is inclined 
to suppose. This is due to the development of modern 
trade. The error was, however, pardonable; haste appeared 
imperative. 

Thus the original plan of operations of pushing forward from 
the three harbours—Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, and East 
London—along the three lines of rail, through the Orange Free 
State into the heart of the Boer Republics, if this was the form in 
which it existed, had of necessity to be abandoned. The new 
commander, General Sir Redvers Buller, was forced, whether he 
would or no, to take Ladysmith and Kimberley as his objectives. 
The initiative, on which victory is based, was denied him by the 
Boer action. 

The Boers had, as far as could be seen, a great victory safe in 
their hands. At the end of 1899 the whole world was on the 
tiptoe of expectation. They had invested the whole of the 
British forces at the very outset of the campaign. This was 
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only achieved by the Germans in 1870 after the battle of Sedan. 
The success, however, was waited and waited for, and in the end 
never came. Owing to the first great advantages which they had 
gained, the Boer army found itself confronted by a task which 
was not suited to an army so constituted. It would have been 
necessary to proceed against the British defences with a serious, 
thorough and systematically executed attack. If they were un- 
willing to assault, the ground had at least to be fought for step 
by step till ways were forced into the strongholds. Every day 
lost brought the change in the fortune of war nearer. Such a 
laborious, scientific kind of attack is not a matter for an army of 
mounted militia. The idea that a place, in a measure so exten- 
sive, could be reduced by a bombardment with isolated heavy 
guns may have existed in the minds of the Boer leaders, but it 
once more proved itself to be wrong. The effect of the single 
round from the modern gun appears great, but if the total number 
of shots fired be distributed over the space bombarded, the utter 
inefficacy of such a cannonade is soon apparent. 

To force the defender to surrender by hunger can only be 
hoped for if there be such numerical strength that the investing 
forces can be dispensed with and the war carried on for the time 
being with the remainder. It was difficult for the Germans in 
1870; it was impossible for the Boers. By their initial success 
they had tied their own hands and deprived themselves of the 
factor which held out most hope of success, and which alone 
promised an auspicious finale to the drama, namely, the unre- 
strained, mobile offensive in British territory. Thus the com- 
mencement of the war, apparently so much in their favour, proved 
to their disadvantage. 

Lord Methuen’s strokes along the road to Kimberley, those of 
Sir Redvers Buller against the Tugela, for the relief of Ladysmith, 
which now followed, were the necessary consequences of the 
combined political and military situation ; strategically, they are 
difficult to justify. Three objects were striven after simul- 
taneously: the relief of Ladysmith, the safeguarding of Cape 
Colony, and the relief of Kimberley; and the forces were dis- 
tributed in the three directions as they arrived, and in no one did 
they at first accomplish their object. 

On the Modder River on November 28, at Magersfontein on 
December 11, and at Colenso on December 15, 1899, the same 
tactical example is presented to us, of rushing into an over- 
powering fire exactly in the direction anticipated by the enemy, 
and where he has carefully prepared his defence. The simple 
frontal attack broke down before getting near the enemy, as it 
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was unsupported by any suitable movement against the wings and 
flanks of the Boers. No operation in the nature of a surprise, or 
that was unexpected by the defender, took place before the battle ; 
he was always struck at where he was strongest. The precept of 
combining froutal with flank attack was not forgotten, but the 
mobile enemy prolonged their line so rapidly both on the Modder 
River and at Magersfontein, that any outflanking was impossible ; 
at Colenso with wise foresight they occupied with a detached 
force Hlangwani Hill, situated to one side of their position, 
flanking their lines, and the attacker soon gave up the idea of its 
capture. This should have been the first and at the same time the 
most important event in the battle. 

At Modder River, owing to Cronje’s voluntary retirement, a 
partial success was gained. In both the other cases the defeat 
was complete and put a stop to the whole operations for the time 
being. At Stormberg, to the north of Cape Colony, an ill- 
considered advance resulted in heavy losses almost without 
fighting. 

On the Boer side, however, the victory was not taken advantage 
of strategically and made use of to press on immediately, while the 
enemy was still under the influence of his heavy losses. The 
success concluded with the advantages gained on the battlefield 
and remained strategically fruitless. Had they been opposed by a 
weak-minded adversary, who relinquished his purpose, discouraged 
at the first adverse strokes of fate, they would have got the full 
value of their success. 

There is a certain progress evident in the second attempt to 
relieve Ladysmith, in the battles at Venter Spruit and Spion 
Kop from January 17 to 24. A wing and flank attack and a 
rolling up of the Boer position were planned. The direction also 
was well chosen; it encountered the right—the inner—flank of 
the enemy’s position, where lay the Boer communications with the 
Orange Free State. Their defeat, in the event of success, must 
have been disastrous. But the elements of surprise and rapidity 
were lacking in the execution. The English brigades pushed 
slowly along and over the Tugela, they then dragged along 
tranquilly to the left and gave the enemy time to realise what was 
before him. As usual, they prolonged their position, and General 
Warren, who was commanding the expedition by Buller’s orders, 
finally gave up the hope of enveloping it. He even recalled 
Dundonald’s mounted brigade, which had already gained the 
enemy’s flank at Acton Homes, wheeled about and made a 
frontal attack on the commanding position, Spion Kop. The 
fear of a further flank march along the enemy’s position played a 
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part then. This fear, which is strengthened by instruction books, 
owing to their false conception of the nature of the battle of to- 
day, is generally without foundation. A marching column can 
be more rapidly deployed to the flank than to the front and can 
meet a blow, with enveloping attack equally from the head and 
tail of the column. It is only necessary to be conscious that a 
flank march is being executed and not to be surprised at the 
commencement of the fight. This apprehension was doubly un- 
called for in this case, when the lack of initiative on the part of 
the Boers was thoroughly known and where, owing to their small 
numbers, a counter-attack from the position could only have been 
made with great difficulty. 

The foremost crest of Spion Kop was mounted with skill and 
gallantry, but it could not be held, as the Boer positions on either 
side were not attacked at the same time, and direct and indirect 
support by fire was rendered from them to the threatened part of 
the position. The retreat shows the same scene as in the earlier 
fights: no pursuit, no advantage taken of the victory, only 
rejoicing over it on the part of the Boers! There was an excep- 
tional opportunity here for completely annihilating the defeated 
attacker, for he was bound to recross the Tugela in view of the 
victor. Still there was no suggestion in the Boer camp of dealing 
the decisive blow. 

As if, owing to the failure at Spion Kop, the idea of attempting 
to envelop or move against the hostile flank was quite aban- 
doned by the English, the next blow, on February 5 and 6, 
against Vaal Kranz was again frontal from the start. Actually 
once more only against one commanding point, without at the 
same time touching the defenders’ lines to left and right, so that 
once again the threatened portion of the hostile front could be 
supported and covered by cross fire from left andright. On this 
occasion, however, as eye-witnesses on the Boer side confirm, 
the English came very near to forcing their way through and 
relieving Ladysmith, which was already suffering considerably. 
But they did not realise their advantage, and again gave up when 
on the verge of success. 

It was not till the arrival of Lord Roberts and the last of the 
divisions at the theatre of war that a deciding turn was given to 
the conduct of the campaign. In the middle of February, for 
the first time in the whole war, a real army was got together on 
the road between the Orange River and Modder River. In 
comparison with European armies it was but small, for it did not 
number over 35,000 men, but it was numerically superior to the 
total forces of the Boers in the field at the time, and was conse- 
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quently sufficient to deal an important blow. This was delivered 
now, not simply straight forward against the opposing enemy, 
where he was expecting it, but his left flank, which was known 
to be weak and not alert, was turned. It was there also that 
the rear communications of Cronje’s little Boer army with the 
Modder River lay. Lord Roberts in his advance had taken into 
consideration his great numerical superiority, and planned at the 
same time an absolutely decisive outcome to the battle, in 
accordance with the spirit of modern warfare. The surprise was 
rendered the greater by another new feature in the conduct of 
the operations. The English army separated itself from the 
railway communications for the first time and advanced across 
the open country. This was what the enemy, and the Boer 
general Cronje in particular, had not expected. 

A plan which is out of the ordinary and unexpected has 
always a justifiable probability of success, if it be executed in 
proper sequence and without delays. Moreover, in this case it 
forced the enemy to quit his prepared positions and to fight outside 
them. Instead of fighting from a position they had to come out 
into the open, and thus the Boers were deprived of their strong 
point, which consisted in the tenacious defence of extended 
lines. So it came about that, after a few days of operations 
Kimberley was relieved and Cronje surrounded on February 18, 
which was followed on the 27th by his surrender. 

This was the turning-point in the whole course of the war ; 
the allied Republics, owing to their lack of munitions of war, 
could never recover from such a blow. How great was the 
surprise may be gathered from the fact that, when the march 
of French’s cavalry division round his left flank towards Kim- 
berley was definitely reported to Cronje, he would not believe 
it. As if bewitched, his gaze was riveted on the railway line 
to the front, where he thought the enemy was bound to appear, 
for he could not do otherwise. 

The solution of the problem lay, of course, not only, in fact not 
even principally, in the plan of going round, but in the careful 
and cautious preparations, which alene had rendered possible 
the leaving the railway and the march across country. The 
conceiving and making of these preparations are to the credit 
of Lord Roberts and Kitchener; that time and means were 
allowed them was the fatal fault of the Boers, which sealed 
their overthrow. The dam once broken, the tide of success 
flowed apace along its course. 

Let us turn back to the picture of the European theatre of war, 
which we drew for comparison with the South African operations. 
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Lord Roberts’ advance would be represented by the invasion of 
Poland in the direction of Warsaw by a German corps from 
Posen, while the main Russian army was at a standstill in front 
of Czernowitz, and the two neighbouring corps before Cracow 
and Thorn. 

As is always the case, Lord Roberts’ big success was followed . 
by aseries of smaller ones, the falling back on and past Bloem- 
fontein of the Boers, who had hastened hither from Natal, the 
occupation of the capital of the Orange Free State, the retreat of 
the Boer commandos from Cape Colony to the Upper Orange 
river, finally the relinquishing of this river line, and with that the 
rendering available of the railway communications with Port 
Elizabeth and East London. Then followed the raising of the 
investment of Ladysmith. General Buller’s isolated and costly 
attacks, which he made between February 14 and 27, from 
Colenso and the Tugela, had not brought about this result; 
they miscarried like the earlier ones, as they were made on similar 
methods. 

Finally, the victory over Cronje was followed by the collapse of 
the moral power of resistance of the Boers, and the separation of 
the allies, of course temporary only, which the world then 
believed to signify the absolute conclusion of the war. 

This would possibly have been the case had Lord Roberts 
been able to follow up his advantage without any delay, as the 
Germans did in 1870. But preparations for the filling up of 
casualties in men and horses in Africa were wanting, and just at 
the critical moment came the long interruption of the operations, 
which lasted till the end of April. 

This delay gave the defenders time to pull themselves together 
and nerve themselves to further resistance. They retired slowly, 
fighting as they went, making occasional dashes down the flanks 
of the main line of operations. Time was gained, which might 
possibly have had important political results. 

That there were no more decisive battles was due to the 
changed conditions as regards relative strengths, and to the new 
manner of waging war employed by the attacker. Lord Roberts 
carried on the war on big lines. The strength of the Buers had 
always lain in resisting frontal attack in thinly held but very 
extended lines. Such lines, dispensing with reserves, are naturally 
weak on the flanks. The English commander consequently 
decided to render them ineffective by outflanking them on both 
sides, which he was now enabled to do owing to his great 
numerical superiority and the large force of cavalry and mounted 
infantry at his disposal. In this manner the Boers were forced 
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each time to vacate the different positions in the north of the 
Free State after a short defence, and finally to relinquish the line 
of the Vaalalso. Johannesburgand Pretoria were then occupied 
by the English without fighting, and it was not till east of the 
Transvaal capital, on a line through Erste Fabriken, that another 
general battle took place. 

Lord Roberts had in view, doubtless, for this last action of 
the big strategical operations, the co-operation of the two other 
forces, namely, Buller’s from Northern Natal, and Methuen’s 
from the Lower Vaal. Such a concentration of all his forces 
on the decisive spot would have also been theoretically the 
correct conclusion to the campaign. It could not be however, 
as the opposition which Buller encountered in the north of Natal 
was still too strong, and because Lord Methuen—although 
Mafeking was relieved on May 17—still met with too many 
difficulties in the west. Their co-operation was also no longer 
necessary. Events developed at the end more rapidly than was 
expected. 

Lord Roberts’ chief merit during this period was undoubtedly 
that he did not allow himself to be led away from his main 
objective, but adhered steadfastly to its achievement, notwith- 
standing that portions of his army in rear suffered reverses, some 
of them severe, at the hands of daring Boer leaders, particularly 
De Wet. He possessed that “one-sided view” (einseitigkeit) 
which Moltke says a good general must possess at the critical 
moment, when doubt, hesitation, and arguments for and against 
crowd in on him. 

Having occupied Johannesburg and Pretoria, the powers of the 
English Army were indeed exhausted. Another standstill in the 
operations followed, during which the enemy, somewhat strength- 
ened, proceeded to make bold attacks on isolated divisions, till 
in the second half of July Lord Roberts undertook the last 
expedition into the Eastern Transvaal. Louis Botha’s re- 
assembled forces were then broken up in the fights about 
Machadodorp, and, with the help of Buller’s corps, which at last 
arrived from Natal, an end was made, for the time being, to the 
open resistance of the gallant defenders. On September 24, 
1900, English troops arrived at Komati Port on the Portuguese 
frontier. . 

With this closes the first part of the desperate struggle. 


Il. 


What has it taught us strategically as regards a European war ? 
The transfer of the operations to a European theatre of war 
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shows that we have not to at once seek for a new theory as 
regards the movement of armies; we have to discover what 
strategical principles have proved to be correct under quite extra- 
ordinary circumstances. Their value for us is enhanced thereby. 

First of all, the old lesson is confirmed, that even the bravest 
army, if it confine itself exclusively to the defensive, can never be 
victorious in the end, but can only delay its own downfall. The 
defensive is not an all-sufficing, complete way or manner of 
waging war, but only an episode, which must pass and give way 
to the counterstroke—the offensive. Spain, in her fight for 
freedom against Napoleon I., would in the end have been over- 
come had not the presence of the small English army under 
Wellington given her the strength to change from the defensive 
to the offensive. The South African War opens our eyes to the 
fact that there is an immense difference between successfully 
driving off the enemy and a decisive victory. The Boers made 
that mistake after their first big successes, and fondly imagined 
that the fighting would always be carried on as it had been at 
Magersfontein and Colenso. He who has been successful on the 
defensive has only avoided defeat; he only can call himself a 
victor who has attacked the enemy and driven him out of his 
position. 

The fact that the Boers allowed Sir George White to land with 
his division in Natal, and were then unable to overcome him, 
also teaches a valuable lesson. He who has decided on war, or 
is convinced that his adversary has done so, must forthwith open 
hostilities, if it be to his advantage from a military point of view. 
No political doubt, no moral scruple must keep him from it. In 
such serious matters as war, those mistakes which are committed 
out of good nature or goodness are, according to Clausewitz’s 
opinion, the very worst. The world and history pardon the 
general any offence except the one : “to be beaten.” 

That the germ of failure lies in the dividing up of forces to 
achieve different objects simultaneously has been once more 
clearly demonstrated—in the commencement of the war on the 
Boer side, in the first attempts at the reliefs of Ladysmith and 
Kimberley on the English side. All forces are required for the 
first and most important objective, that is, the enemy’s main force. 
On the other hand, the dividing of forces for joint action at the 
decisive point facilitates supply, movement and deployment of 
all the separate parts, and is one of the most important elements 
in the conduct of modern warfare. That the Boers attempted it 
in their advance into Natal, but did not carry it through to its 
conclusion, is due to the fact that such an operation requires the 
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highest discipline from the troops, which they lacked, and that the 
command, from top to bottom, must be firm and sure, while with 
them it depended on the goodwill of the subordinates. Never- 
theless, the manceuvre did not altogether fail in its effect. 

That the purely frontal attack in a theatre of war or on a part 
of it occupied by the enemy holds out little prospect of success 
nowadays is evidenced by the English offensive during the first 
five months of the war. If, however, it be decided on, the enemy 
must be held at all points, so that he may not at the last moment 
strengthen the decisive point, where the attack is to be forced 
home, to the disadvantage of the attacker. 

The value of fortified places strategically was exemplified in a 
peculiar way, although it was not a question of fortresses, but of 
localities, which in the hurry of the war had been protected by 
shelter-trenches. The circumference of the works at Ladysmith 
was almost as great as that of Metz in 1870, but the garrison one- 
tenth the size. In the line of defence there were, properly speak- 
ing, only outposts without reserves. Nevertheless, the place served 
for what was required of it. The single attempt at assault, 
made by the Boers on January 6, 1900, lacked both vigour and 
strength. It clearly shows that the material strength of a 
fortress is nowadays of less importance than its correct relation 
to the object of the war and the operations. Fortified places 
must before everything be obstacles which take from the one 
army its freedom of movement, while ensuring it tothe other. Its 
resisting power against a regular siege plays but a secondary réle, 
as it is, as a rule, wrongly estimated. 

The importance of the rear lines of communications, particu- 
larly in a large theatre of war which is poor naturally, was not 
realised by the Boers; otherwise they would have made every 
endeavour to permanently destroy the railway lines in rear of the 
English. In theatres of war in Eastern Europe their importance 
will be equally great, and will increase with the size of the armies 
Their interruption might be fatal in Russia, as in the Transvaal 
or Orange Free State ; far less so in France or Germany. 

The landing of the main body of the English under Lord 
Roberts has given us an example, which was previously unknown, 
of the possibility of moving great bodies of troops across the 
ocean. It opens a new perspective as regards future colonial 
wars, which will play a quite different réle than formerly. To 
follow up this idea would, however, take us too far from our 
subject. 

For land warfare, the example of the advance through the 
Orange Free State is worthy of consideration. The plan for the 
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operations against Cronje was such that, in the event of success, 
it must lead to the annihilation of the enemy, and was arranged 
as every well-devised plan for decisive attack should be. The 
enemy’s flank was turned, and it was the flank which was most 
susceptible. That the advance led to the surrounding of the 
enemy in the open country was a stroke of luck, which was 
brought about by the great numerical superiority of the English 
and the mistakes of their obstinate opponent. Such a result 
can but seldom be counted on. But under similar conditions 
a defeat must always be decisive for the weaker side. Those 
days in August around Metz in the French war offer a classical 
example of it. 

The advance vid Bloemfontein on Johannesburg and Pretoria 
teaches that, taking the offensive in a decisive direction, as a 
rule against the enemy’s main army, with your own main forces, 
is the simplest and best thing to be done in a doubtful situa- 
tion, and that with the solution of the big problem a series of 
smaller ones are solved. The ripe fruit falls into the lap of the 
victor, as when the gardener takes hold of the trunk of the tree 
and shakes it. 

Decisive moves of this nature, such as Sherman’s advance 
through the Confederate States, must be carefully prepared ; they 
do not admit of interruptions. Chance mishaps and partial 
reverses must not imperil the main plan. The consuming 
power of every such attack must be well considered. The 
roads and railways in rear of the attacking army of to-day 
must never be without reinforcements and munitions of war to 
make good deficiencies. In spite of the extensive preparations 
which had been made for Lord Roberts’ campaign, on two 
occasions, at Bloemfontein and at Pretoria, the power was 
lacking to keep on with the offensive. 

Finally, we come to the change which came about in the 
English operations with the appearance of Lord Roberts—the 
power of personality in war, which is, perhaps, the greatest of 
all the factors conducing to success. How transformed was 
the nature of the war from the time that this man and his Chief 
of the Staff, Lord Kitchener, entered on the scene ! 

All this sounds very ordinary, but any one seeking to put it 
straightway into practice might easily get into difficulties. We 
should and can only take home with us from the study of 
military history the exercise of the mind and judgment in order 
the more rapidly and more keenly to appreciate such military 
episodes or situations as may come before us in the future. 
There are no receipts for victory, and nothing could be more 
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dangerous than to attempt to foretell exactly what will happen 
in the future. Matters always turn out differently to what is 
expected. Cronje’s stubborn adherence to the idea that his enemy 
was bound to attack him along the railway was his ruin, as at one 
time with ,Prince Louis Ferdinand at Saalfeld, whose idea was, 
first to drive back the French and then to retire behind the pro- 
tecting river. 

The phenomena of great wars are ever varying, and their con- 
duct is an art. For him to whom the gods have denied the 
ability to penetrate into its secrets, lessons and examples will not 
solve the problem, just as no one can become a great painter by 
diligent study of the science of colours alone. 

The lesson which is taught by the second part of the war is, 
however, comprehensible to all, for it appeals to the heart of 
man, not to his mind. In the middle of September 1900 the 
“big” war in South Africa finished and the “little” war com- 
menced. Its study is of less consequence as regards European 
strategy. It deals with separate warlike expeditions, which are 
only loosely connected one with another, even if they led some- 
times to sharp encounters, as in the earlier Gperations. 

The Boers fought on for nearly two years for their freedom, 
and when they eventually laid down their arms, their strength was 
the same as when they stood in the field after the loss of Johannes- 
burg and Pretoria. Their submission was half voluntary. The 
events of these latter periods, more than everything which had gone 
before, establish their claim and their right to lasting glory. 

This second part of the war, however, reminds us that the 
idea originating with the Napoleonic campaigns, that once the 
decisive battle has been won the war is over, is no longer true. 
The principle of nationality has given to modern States greater 
internal strength against external force. The overthrow of the 
enemy on the field of battle must be succeeded by his subjection 
to the will of the conqueror. A brave and resolute nation, which 
does not faint-heartedly bow to force, can continue to resist for a 
long time after the destruction of its organised forces. Such a 
people can become troublesome, even dangerous, to the con- 
queror, and in the end, if luck or politics aid the defender, he 
may preserve his freedom or_his integrity. Both South African 
Republics were abandoned by the rest of the world and the favour 
of circumstances. They had to resign themselves to submission. 
But their prolonged defiance, their attempt, by continuing the 
fight to the end, to, maintain their freedom, was in every way 
justifiable, and can be held up to any nation as an example of 
military and national virtue. 
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A feeble conqueror may easily weaken himself in the enforcing 
of peace, if the nature of the country and the character of the 
people support the enemy ; and even a strong one will do well to 
think in future that, after the battles are won, a difficult task still 
awaits him. 

III 


As regards tactics, the lessons from the Boer war applicable to 
European conditions are easier to find than is the case with 
strategy. In the effect of firearms and the manner of fighting of 
infantry and artillery fresh developments have actually appeared. 
In Europe they have been looked for principally in the manner 
of skirmishing. Much has been written on the subject. The 
world was astonished at the fact that quite a small number of 
Boer skirmishers, who had occupied any particular “kopje,” 
were frequently able to drive back English regiments, who ad- 
vanced, according to European principles, with thick firing-lines 
and supports, and who were not lacking in determination. Some 
have started imitating this, splitting up the large masses of 
infantry into small parties, which are to creep and crawl along 
the ground to the enemy, after the Boer methods, somewhat as 
we used to do formerly in fortress warfare. They forget the 
difference which exists between the two theatres of war. 
European infantry when fighting have as a rule to make their 
way through waving corn-fields, on which the ears are higher 
than the man; likewise through gardens, hedges, and plan- 
tations of every sort. In 1870 war broke out at a particularly 
late time of year, consequently the fields were already bare, 
and the treeless hills of Lorraine admit to a certain extent of 
comparison with what is described at Modder River and 
Magersfontein ; but that was an exception. In 1807, 1813, 
1815, 1859, and 1866 the big battles took place in the summer. 
In corn-fields, through vineyards and hop-gardens the creeping 
forward is not possible, or all supervision and control over the 
men would soon be lost. Here and there in open country, on 
bare hills among rocks or underwood, the Boer method can, of 
course, be employed. But these are exceptions. 

With the accumulation of great masses on European battle- 
fields this filigree work in the skirmishing will not have sufficient 
space. Everything is too crowded. We should therefore learn 
the details from the Boers : the great independence of the soldier 
in the battle, the cleverness and skill in taking advantage of the 
ground, the practice of the eye in distinguishing objects, the 
calmness in weighing the chances of hitting, the sure hand and 
the well-judged shot. We must not, however, formulate any 
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system or scheme from the Boer method of fighting, otherwise 
we shall also fall into their mistakes. 

The effect of the South African experiences must be sought 
deeper, not so much in appearances and on the surface. The 
Boer War will, from one point of view, be an epoch in the history 
of the art of war. It has shattered for the first time the belief in 
the certain means of victory to be found in the massing of troops 
which has come down to us from the campaigns of Napoleon: 
Arms were at that time rough and imperfect, one rifleman was as 
good as another. It was only a matter of collecting as many 
as possible in a small space in order to be the stronger. Napoleon’s 
mastery in troop leading has been recognised in his rapid assem- 
bling of numerous battalions and hundreds of cannon at one 
point of the battlefield. Since then we have emulated him in 
this. The battles of 1870 prove it, and in theoretical exercises, in 
staff rides and at war games we ran the danger of relying on a 
stupid counting of numbers in order to decide the victory. This 
error has also been partly accountable for the unjustifiable phases 
of battles, which were already decided before they were begun. 
That has changed. The South African War has taught that mere 
mechanical massing of troops has no effect in the battle of to-day. 
This is perhaps the most important result, the most striking revelation 
which it has brought us, and ihe one which will probably exercise 
the greatest influence on the development of the art of war in 
Europe. 

It is difficult to arrive at the exact relative strength of the 
opposing forces, as the Boer numbers are generally unknown. 
Commandos are spoken of, but the number of men composing 
them is omitted. Personal notes and reminiscences will possibly 
give more detailin the future. For the time being one is dependent 
on individual accounts, such as General de Wet's Reminiscences. 
It is astonishing with what slender means he frequently set out on 
big undertakings; for example, at Sanna’s Post. In Europe it 
would previously have been considered that, under such conditions, 
resistance was impossible, let alone an attack. In the big fights on 
the Tugela and in the western theatre at the very beginning of the 
war the same thing frequently happened. 

The bullet of the modern infantry rifle with its flat trajectory 
will easily go through four Or five men who are advancing one 
behind another. The leading man is no longer a protection to 
the man behind him, the latter no longer a support to the former. 
The close-formed masses of infantry in deep formation will some- 
times have less prospect of capturing an enemy’s position than 
a line of skirmishers advancing skilfully and boldly and well led. 

The fact observed in South Africa, that the troops in support, 
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which should reinforce the firing-line in front, hardly ever reached 
them in open country, points to an abandonment of the ordinary 
system. When the ground offers cover, the supports can conceal 
themselves there till they are wanted; otherwise they are better 
in front in the firing-line. In the long-fire fights the Boers 
frequently withdrew part of their men in order to steady their 
nerves and to allow their blood and their weapons to cool down. 
That appears desirable. 

We have previously sought to get as many rifles in the front 
line as possible, in close crowded firing-lines. That will still be 
correct in the final decisive moments. But till that time we must 
be moderate ; for African experience shows that, by crowding 
up the lines, a time comes when the losses are so heavy, the 
position of the individual rifleman so uncomfortable, that any 
increase in numbers no longer signifies an increase of power. 
It were better to take care for an ample supply of ammunition, 
in which matter the Turks at Plevna showed themselves unsur- 
passed. The quick-firing rifle always admits of an increase in 
intensity of fire without the sacrifice of more men. ‘These, how- 
ever, are details, the solution of which any one can think out 
for himself. The important point for us is the fact that, by 
massing only but little is achieved, and that it is the method 
of handling the forces in battle, and how the individual rifleman 
has been taught to conduct himself, which are more important. 
That affects, and in no small degree, the future training of our 
soldiers. 

It was similar with the artillery to what it was with the infantry. 
With them the disproportion in numbers was often more 
astonishing. All European armies have latterly considerably 
increased their artillery, and our gunners wish no longer to deal 
with single batteries ; they want to regard brigade divisions or 
even regiments as the smallest units, which must always be kept 
together. ‘The Boers in their poverty dealt with single guns. 
The astounding effect which one modern gun produces on the 
practice range has for a long time led us to expect everything 
of the artillery preparation, or, at all events, too much. Whenever 
an attack was repulsed, the critic decided with the greatest regu- 
larity that the necessary preparation by artillery had been want- 
ing. This reproach cannot be brought against the English. 
They always took care to bring their artillery into action, and 
with vigour, before the infantry advanced towards the enemy. 
A reliable eye-witness, who was in the 1870 war and fought in 
December at Baugency, where the artillery duel was especially 
vehement, having regard to the conditions of those days, affirms 
that the cannonade at Colenso raged far more violently. The 
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slopes of the Tugela, where the Boer riflemen lay, were rapidly 
hidden by a dense cloud of dust and splinters of stone when the 
shots began to strike. The result, however, was insignificant. 
Here and there a Boer, behind the rock, was slightly wounded. 
When the English infantry approached, in spite of all the bom- 
bardment by the artillery, the destructive infantry fire rattled out 
of the dust against them, in no wise weakened. That gives us 
something to think about. Wecan no longer count on relieving 
the infantry of the most difficult part of the work by the intro- 
ductory cannonade, however effective our gun may be. Both 
arms must work in close co-operation one with the other. 
Only when the infantry approaches the concealed enemy, so that 
they are forced to stretch their heads out of their trenches and 
pits, like tortoises out of their shells, can the artillery make use 
of its shrapnel fire effectively and successfully, otherwise not. 
At the same time single Boer guns from well-chosen positions 
were frequently able to carry on the fight with the closely formed 
English batteries, long and successfully. Thus, in this matter 
also, the problem is not solved by mere massing. The damage 
done by the enemy’s projectiles increases in progressive measure 
the closer we have our guns; here also there is a limit, when an 
increase in number betokens no increase of strength but only an 
increase in losses. 

To calm anxious minds, who at every hint that mere 
mechanical massing of men and material no longer suffices to 
ensure safety, are trembling for our state of defence and huge 
armies, we will at once add that the importance of numbers in 
war must not be confused or considered at variance with the 
statements made here. The South African War has at the same time 
given the most convincing proof of this; for the primary and 
most telling cause of England’s victory was her great preponder- 
ance in men and war material. The French proverb still holds 
good: “Le bon Dieu est toujours avec les gros escadrons.” 

We only say, that a decision can no longer be given on the 
mere numbers of rifles and guns at any point on the battlefield, 
and also that results in future will not be dependent thereon. 
More than formerly, it depends on the clever disposition of the 
numbers in the field. Almost more important than the clever 
leading of the masses of troops to the scene of battle will be the 
calculating beforehand as to how they can be deployed at greatest 
advantage for the use of their weapons. 

He who understands how to contain the bulk of the enemy 
with a portion of his forces, and to keep the remaining troops in 


hand for independent use, will win the game, as Napoleon at 
Austerlitz. 
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That brings us to the next important lesson of the Boer War. 
Extraordinary defensive strength was shown against direct frontal 
attack, even when the front was but very weakly and thinly occu- 
pied. The rapidity of fire of our magazine-rifles compensates to 
a certain extent for lack of numbers. Apparently we may 
venture much farther in the weak occupation of defensive posi- 
tions than we have ever dreamed of. The Boers grasped that 
quickly, and achieved much thereby. Inall the fights in the first 
part of the war the threatened turning movement was met by a 
rapid prolongation of their front. 

But every system has its weak points though under certain 
conditions it may have given brilliant results. In this case they 
lie in the flanks and in the want of reserves, as the latter must be 
given up for the prolongation. 

Lord Roberts again grasped this, very quickly and wisely, 
after Cronje’s defeat. In all subsequent fights in the Free State 
and in the Transvaal, even again at Machadodorp, his manceuvre 
was repeated, to hold the Boers in front and envelop both 
flanks. That is only permissible with great numerical supe- 
riority. The idea, however, was correct: “ Hold the enemy where 
he is strong, manceuvre and attack where his weakness lies.” 
How that is to be achieved cannot be prescribed for all situations. 
No careful study of examples from military history will assist. 
The genius of the commander, his military insight must find it 
out. The object is, by a skilful advance, to force the enemy who 
is awaiting us in a strong position to vacate it, as happened in the 
case of Lord Roberts’ advance to the east of and past Jacobsdal, 
with Cronje’s army of Boers in February 1900. He who masters 
this in future wars will be certain of victory. 

The defender, however, learns therefrom that hemust not choose 
his positions so that he has only one strong point. It must allow 
of his being able to choose others immediately on the advance of 
the enemy. The steep continuous valleys, sides and hill slopes 
are no longer suitable for our day. They can almost always be 
outflanked and turned on one flank. The prolonging of the 
position has its limits when opposed to good European troops. 
If the front be too thinly held, then possibly the line will be pene- 
trated and dispersed in the old way, and masses of cavalry also 
can again pluck the laurels on the battle-field, as formerly. The 
simple positions, with more gentle approaches, which also offer 
good fields of fire to the flanks and allow of the front being 
transferred thither, are more suited for the future to the weaker 
side. The forces, however, will not be disposed in rigid lines, 
but will be echeloned to a certain extent behind the flanks. 

The reference to the mobility and the necessity for the attacker 
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to manceuvre before dealing his blow brings us to the most novel 
of the phenomena of the South African War, namely, the employ- 
ment of mounted infantry in large masses. The layman who 
read about it prophesied a great future for this arm in wars to 
come, but in doing so he failed to realise how differently the 
forces are grouped in Europe when a war breaks out. 

Of course, if matters stood somewhat as we, for comparison, 
depicted them after the South African pattern, in the West-Eastern 
war on the Russian frontiers, we could think of employing large 
bodies of mounted infantry. There would be space enough for 
long expeditions against the enemy’s rear round his flanks. This 
space, however, is not available, as we have seen, and what can 
be urged in favour of mounted infantry plays no part in the 
face of gigantic European armies. On distant theatres, and in 
other portions of the main theatre, mounted infantry might on 
Occasion render good service, even in Europe. But then, where 
the decisive actions are to take place, it does not come into the 
calculations. 

Let us take lessons from it only as to mobility for all arms, 
which is requisite for active warfare, and in which we look for 
our strength. 

These are the principal lessons which can be transferred from 
the South African War to European soil. 

There will be many others in the sphere of administrative detail 
to be added, particularly as regards the service of the lines of com- 
munications, when only the details concerning them are more 
exactly known. Here we have only pointed out what the soldier 
can learn for the battle of to-day from the greatest Colonial war 
the world has ever seen. 

He must, however, always bear in mind that war cannot be 
learnt by heart, but only with his mind and his own experience. 
He who even tests the hints given here, asking himself con- 
scientiously how far he is convinced of their correctness, will 
sharpen his judgment for every new situation and find his way 
about it more easily. He must not, however, take the different 
descriptions which have been set before him as models for the 
future, nor believe that they are bound to repeat themselves, 
This is required by the ever-changing nature of war, this sphinx 
who leads to ruin every one who asks of her and is unable to 
solve her mysteries. 


C, FREIHERR v. d. GOLTZ (General). 


N.B.—The writer of this article desires to express his thanks 
for the courteous assistance he has received from the Editor of 
the admirable Times History of the War. 
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ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND MOROCCO 


A MORE Suitable opportunity has never arisen, and will probably 
never arise again, for a complete and satisfactory understanding 
between the Powers interested in the Morocco question. 
This opportunity, which it: will be almost criminal to neglect, 
has been brought about by a combination of events within 
and without the Empire of Morocco. Of these the most 
important is naturally the excellent good-feeling which at 
present exists between France and England. It should be our 
endeavour to let no occasion slip that could in any way 
tend to the settlement of any questions that in the future are 
likely to lead to friction, and of all these questions that of Morocco 
is perhaps the most important. But not only at this present 
moment does the mutual good-will of the two Powers render the 
question one that can be approached without danger, but also 
the actual condition of Morocco itself calls for intervention. 
The whole interior is in a state of anarchy. The Sultan with an 
unruly army occupies a fortified camp within thirty or forty miles 
of his own capital, and is powerless even to initiate the contem- 
plated expedition against the rebel tribes. The entire north of 
the country has thrown off every semblance of obedience to the 
Government’s authority. The inhabitants of Rabat on the Atlantic 
coast, and of Tetuan on the Mediterranean, are unable to leave 
the protecting walls of their towns without the greatest danger. 
The whole Riff district, extending to the frontier of Algeria, is in 
the hands of the pretender, and even in such cities as Fez and 
Tangier the disloyalty is general. If the southern districts remain 
peaceful it is solely because the Government is powerless to exert 
its authority, and for two years has collected no taxes. The 
moment an attempt is made to get in the revenues the tribes 
there will rise as their fellow countrymen have done in the 
north, 

Were the Sultan possessed of vast wealth he might yet hope 
to bring about eventual peace by the national method of 
“waiting.” But unfortunately the financial outlook of the 
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country is as critical, or more critical, than its actual state 
Emptied by a series of wild extravagances the treasury to-day 
probably contains little more than did the famous Humbert safe. 
Certain it is that, unless some secret horde is concealed some- 
where in the capital, a few weeks more of the existing expenditure 
will suffice to bring the Moorish Government to bankruptcy. 
The raising of further loans in Europe is apparently impracticable, 
unless France, by agreement with the Powers, comes to the 
Sultan’s assistance. The revenue from the customs for the next 
few years is not likely to exceed £400,000 per annum. Of this, 
£54,000 per annum is required to pay the interest on the 
£900,000 which the Sultan has already raised in Europe ; and, in 
addition to this sum, the Europeans who have been supplying the 
Sultan’s extravagant tastes with every class of useless invention 
and luxury from Europe hold bills of, I believe, of nearly £200,000 
on the custom houses, all of which would take precedence 
over the interest of any new loan the Sultan may raise, on 
account of their anterior dates. As to taxes, for two years the 
Government has collected none, and any attempt to collect them 
to-day would merely mean the spread of the rebellion to districts 
now at peace. Again, to grant a loan to Morocco without some 
guarantee as to how the money is going to be spent would bea 
rash and fruitless proceeding. There are a host of native 
officials, whose pickings are by no means small, and who are 
making their hay while the sun shines—and there are many 
private accounts of the Sultan’s yet to be settled with clamouring 
creditors. 

A few weeks must suffice to bring about the Government’s 
bankruptcy, and a state of anarchy will ensue that will be both 
incurable and dangerous. The army will melt away. What little 
semblance of government at present exists will disappear, the 
roads will be infested with brigands, and Morocco may become 
as inaccessible as the most outlandish districts of Central Africa 
—and far more unsafe. 

It is these two combined facts—the good relations of England 
and France and the critical state of Morocco—that tend to render 
the settlement of the question an opportune and comparatively 
easy one. 

First, let us look at the respective interests of the two Powers 
in Morocco. 

England considers, and rightly, that the neutrality of the Straits 
of Gibraltar is of vital importance, and any arrangement with 
France would have to include satisfactory guarantees for the 
maintenance of this neutrality. France understands and realises 
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this as clearly as we do ourselves. Beyond this question of the 
“ Straits” our sole and only other interest in Morocco is our 
considerable trade with the coast towns. This, too, there would 
be no difficulty in guaranteeing. In addition to these two points 
our interests are nil. We have not one single unofficial English- 
man living in the whole of the interior of Morocco, with the 
exception of a few missionaries. Our Consuls in the interior 
number only two, a most competent Vice-Consul in Fez, Mr. 
MacLeod, and a Consular-Agent at Alcazar. A certain number 
of cattle, which appear much more largely in claims for com- 
pensation for robberies than they ever do in real life, are 
possessed by British subjects, but these cattle would be much 
safer under any other form of government than the present. 
I doubt whether even the most fertile-brained Englishman could 
discover more British interests in Morocco than those enumerated 
above. Briefly, England’s sole interests in the country are the 
neutrality of the Straits of Gibraltar and the protection of her 
trade with the Moorish seaports. 

A glance at the map of Africa is sufficient to show France’s 
interests. Morocco lies surrounded entirely by French posses- 
sions and French spheres of influence. One cannot proceed in 
any direction inland from any portion of the country without 
emerging on to French soil. She has constant anxieties, con- 
stant loss of life, and still more constant expenditure on the 1400 
kilometres of her Algerian Morocco frontier. She has sacrificed 
thousands of lives, and spent millions of money, in building up 
her great North African Colony, and whether we choose to come 
to an agreement with her to-day or not, the fact remains that 
geographically, politically,and morally, Morocco forms an exten- 
sion of her African possessions. 

It is unnecessary to show how in other directions France’s 
interests in Morocco are vastly more important than those of 
any other Power, or of all the other Powers put together. As 
to Germany she has stated that as long as her trade is not im- 
peded she has no political interest in the future of Morocco. 
Italy is only so far interested in that Morocco is a Mediterranean 
question, and her designs, as is well known, lie in other direc- 
tions. Spain, by the possession of her “ presidios ” Ceuta, Melilla, 
Alhucemas, and the Zaffarine islands has certain moral claims, 
which will doubtless be recognised by France and England, but 
otherwise Spain does not appear to play an important ré/e in the 
discussion of a modus vivendi. 

Before reaching the actual terms on which an arrangement 
between France and England might be satisfactorily brought 
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about, there is another factor in the combination of events which 
render the Morocco question a pressing one that must not be 
neglected—the personality of the Sultan of Morocco, Mulai 
Abdul Aziz. 

It may be said, with absolute truth, that there has never been 
a more intelligent Sultan of Morocco, or one more desirous for 
the introduction of reforms, than Mulai Abdul Aziz. His prin- 
cipal misfortune has been that he began to reign too young, for 
he succeeded to the throne before he had learned experience. 
For several years he exerted little or no authority, for the reins 
of government were in the hands of his all-powerful Vizier. 
When, however, the Vizier died, Mulai Abdul Aziz emerged 
from the recesses of his palace and commenced his practical 
sovereignty. Three years or so have elapsed since then, and 
throughout that period the Sultan’s reign has been a chapter of 
good intentions, inexperience, and bad advice. He failed to draw 
the line between the benefits of the useful side of civilisation and 
the follies of its inutilities. In his desire to surround himself with 
every kind of invention and discovery, he allowed his caterers to 
flood his palace with unsuitable, expensive, and inappropriate 
things. His hope of reforming his country led him to introduce 
innovations that were, from the temper of his tribes, almost 
suicidal. He allowed his scientific tastes to occupy too much of 
his time. He became dlasé, and it was all that his entourage 
could do to keep him supplied with, and amused at, the goods 
they ordered for him from Europe. Caravans—unceasing 
caravans—laden with packing-cases, great and small, trailed into 
the palace, and half the contents of the packing-cases went 
almost unlooked at into the cavernous stores, to rot and to rust. 
A sum equal to two years entire revenue of the country passed 
through the hands of commission agents in eighteen months—and 
then the rebellion broke out. 

But these faults of the Sultan’s have been due to inexperience, 
to youth, and to bad advice. His personality is a charming and 
sympathetic one. He is full of ideas—good ideas—and of 
excellent intentions, and his kindness of heart is proverbial. All 
that he has required, that he will require for atime, is a steadying 
hand and good advice, for he has shown none of the weaknesses 
that are so often present in young oriental rulers. He never 
smokes, or drinks, or gambles. He takes a great deal of exercise 
and enjoys good health. In fact, he has the making of an 
enlightened and liberal Moslem sovereign. He would soon 
perceive the advantage of sound practical advisers, and would 
follow their advice, for he is a quick thinker and of an active 
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mind. He has unfortunately little idea of the value of money, 
and is probably entirely unaware of what he has spent during 
these last two years of reckless extravagance. His private 
expenditure would require some supervision, though if the 
influence of commission agents were withdrawn he would 
probably not be tempted to repeat the follies of the past. But 
his faults are all curable, and his good qualities entirely out- 
balance them. The writer has passed many months at the 
Moorish Court, and every day spent an hour or two with the 
Sultan, and he has no hesitation in stating that Mulai Abdul Aziz 
is the most intelligent Moor that, during many years residence in 
Morocco, he has ever met. Unfortunately his authority to-day 
is very small, and it can only be by the aid and assistance of a 
foreign Power that he can be reinstated in the position which he 
is by Nature undoubtedly well qualified to fill. 

That this foreign Power should be England is out of the 
question. It is out of our province of politics altogether to 
engage in such undertakings, nor would France, who jealously 
guards her political interests in Morocco, allow us to intervene. 
We have, moreover, no excuse to do so, beyond the sentimental 
one of assisting a Sultan who, throughout his short reign, has 
always shown the greatest friendship toward England. Yet inter- 
vention is necessary if affairs continue to run their course. 
Anarchy reigns in Morocco ; bankruptcy is imminent. Money 
alone, without a guarantee as to how it will be spent, will be 
worse than useless. The £900,000 that has already been 
borrowed is spent, and the Sultan’s position is no better to- 
day than itwas then. The situation requires more than financial 
assistance ; it requires the guiding hand ; it may require more. 

We have then no choice but this; the intervention of France— 
the only Power who would undertake the task—or a state of 
anarchy impossible to imagine, in which the young Sultan, who 
has never ceased to desire improvement and reform, would dis- 
appear. Surely there is but one course open. Let France 
guarantee the neutralisation of the Straits of Gibraltar, with its 
southern shore, the open door for the trade of all nations—and 
intervene. Let it be her task to maintain the status quo, with an 
acknowledged and unquestioned right to a preponderating 
influence in Moorish politics and a surveillance of the Moorish 
finances. Let her guidance and advice strengthen the hands of 
the Sultan, and restore peace and order to the country. There is 
no need for a declared Protectorate, for such would raise the 
fanaticism of the tribes ; but probably France would be satisfied 
with the right of directing the Sultan’s policy. By maintaining 
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the status quo she would have the benefit of the Sultan’s religious 
position, and of a regime suitable to the temperament of 
the population of the country, and from behind that bulwark 
against fanaticism she could work steadily in the interests of peace 
and the security of life and property, as she has done so success- 
fully in other parts of the world. France shares with England 
the honour of being the most civilising of all the Powers. For 
many reasons Morocco is a closed field to England, but that 
should not hinder us from allowing a Power, with whom we are 
happily on the best of terms, from entering upon a work of 
progress and civilisation. 

Our Foreign Office presumably knows what it requires from 
France elsewhere, in return for our recognition of France’s 
“ mission” in Morocco. 


WALTER B. HARRIS. 


THE ECONOMIC CONDITION OF THE 
COUNTRY 


IS IT PROSPERING ? 


“IT is no baseness for the greatest to descend and look into their 
own Estate.” The consummate ability with which, however 
imperfectly in his own case practice coincided with precept, 
Francis Bacon could illuminate questions of common life when 
he condescended to discuss them, is rarely shown to more 
advantage than in this quotation from the essay, Of Expense. The 
remark is as true now as the day it was written. It applies to 
Empires as well as to individuals—to the general question now 
so much before the public mind respecting the well-being of the 
country. 

The warning should be taken to heart most seriously at the 
present time. We are continually being told of our great pros- 
perity. Statistics are daily put before us designed to show that 
our wealth never was so great and never increasing so rapidly. 
But all the while an uneasy feeling pervades the minds of many 
which finds expression in the thought—Are we doing as well as 
we believe ? 

“ Wounds,” Bacon tells us in a passage close to the one which 
has just been quoted and carrying on the same idea, “ cannot be 
cured without searching.” “Searching” cannot, even in these 
days of anzsthetics, be carried on without some pain, but the 
improved health that should result justifies the effort. The 
general question will be more completely understood if we 
examine one or two points in the position of the United 
Kingdom. 

It will be best to take, as the first portion of our national 
estate to examine into, the present condition of the largest of our 
domestic industries, that connected with land. So much has been 
said about agricultural distress that one almost hesitates to refer 
toit again. But though the subject is familiar, it is by no means 
exhausted. The number of acres on which wheat was formerly 
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grown is continually being contrasted with the smaller quantity 
now employed for that purpose. It is almost impossible to take 
up any public journal which does not contain some reference 
to this source of trouble, which sadly still continues to be an 
operative force. The agricultural returns for 1903 tell again of 
diminished space devoted to almost every crop which requires 
special employment of labour, while the land employed for hay, 
on which but little labour is needed, continues to increase. Ina 
paper of the brief extent to which this must necessarily be 
confined, it is impossible to attempt more than the slightest 
outline. But in a few words a general idea can be given of what 
those connected with the land have suffered during the last 
twenty years. 

The yield of agricultural land may broadly be divided under 
two main heads, the rent received by the owner and the profit 
made by the farmer. If the amount of these at the present time 
is compared with what they stood at twenty years since, we shall 
find that a reduction in the yearly return from land has taken 
place in the amount of rent paid to the owner of some £14,400,000, 
and of the value of the land to the occupier of about {£5,300,000, 
These amounts do not include the whole of the return from land 
—tithe might fairly be included as well—but as it is derivative 
from rent the two, the rent of the land and the farmers’ profit, 
supply a sufficient basis for our computation. Roughly speaking, 
it may be said that in twenty years the return from land has 
diminished nearly 21 millions annually—that the country is 
poorer by this amount of yearly income. It means that there is 
less to spend from this source, and that this income has been 
entirely lost. The money which the farmer had invested in his 
occupation has not been moved into some other industry. It has 
dwindled and disappeared. The money value which the owner 
once possessed has dwindled also, and in many cases has dis- 
appeared. Farmers do continue their industry and landowners 
still remain, but collectively they are poorer to the extent men- 
tioned. When amounts so vast as these are spoken of, some 
pains must be taken to explain what they mean. If we estimate 
the value of the property whence the income arises we shall find 
that the diminution in the national wealth mounts up to a very 
large sum. We may compare the yield from the land with the 
annual income from our railways. Their return is given in the 
last number of the Statistical Abstract, from which publication 
the figures dealt with here are taken. This is in round numbers 
40 millions a year. If through depression in trade or any other 
cause that income was shrunk to 20 millions, the quotations of 
the price of the shares would show a corresponding diminution, 
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and so it is in the case of land. If it yields less, it is worth less. 
The return in the way of income derived from land is always at 
a low rate. To put it at 24 per cent. would be quite high enough, 
Hence the 21 millions spoken of may be capitalised at 2} per 
cent. This represents a capital sum of about 840 millions, and we 
are brought to understand that the loss of income which has just 
been spoken of represents a shrinkage of the available wealth of 
the country of 840 millions—in round figures. This sum 
approaches closely the amount of the National Debt. (I wish to 
add that I worked out this estimate without reference to the 
report of the Royal Commission in 1897. My figures are some- 
what smaller than those given in the Report, which shows that I 
have not over-estimated the loss to the country.) The statement 
shows that one class of the community alone, and that one con- 
taining many members by no means wealthy, has, during the 
last twenty years by itself and unaided in any way, borne a 
burden larger than that of the whole indebtedness of the countryas 
anation. It isno wonder that the managers of benevolent societies 
established to assist impoverished farmers are at their wits’ end to 
meet the wants of those who apply to them for help. The burden 
of which they have borne their share has indeed been enormous. 
Many things have to be taken into account. An improvement 
in the condition of a part of the community may be traced with 
comparative ease, but any attempt to show the progress of the 
whole isa much more difficult matter. The strain on the resources 
of the single class in the community which has borne all this loss 
has been overwhelming. The influence of this diminution of the 
wealth of the country may be traced in our national accounts. 

It is not easy to find an exact index to the well-being of a 
nation. The produce of the income tax, estimated by the yield of 
the penny in the pound, is constantly held to be an indisputable 
proof of the improvement in the wealth and prosperity of the 
country. To explain the matter I will quote the actual figures 
from 1843, the year when the tax was first imposed, to 1901, 
which are as follows. The census years have been taken for 
reasons which will be shown further on: 


Produce per 1d. in the Proportion of each 
Year, 4 of Income Tax. Decade to 1843 
: (1843 = 100). 
1843 is 772,166 ms 100 
1851 6 786,886 ie 102 
1861 sip 1,162,250 a 161 
1871 eh 1,587,596 ik 206 
1881 = 1,915,683 one 248 
1891 ane 2,238,130 ress 290 
1901 am 2,531,462 ae 328 
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The yield of each penny of the income tax was more than 
three times as large in 1901 as in 1843, but the column of pro- 
portional figures shows that the progress has not been by any 
means uniform. Thus there was scarcely any difference in the 
yield between 1843 and 1851. The great advance was from 
1851 onwards to 1881. After 1881 the rate of progress slackened 
and was distinctly smaller between 1891 and 1901. Something 
must be estimated for the abatements allowed from incomes 
when assessing them to the tax. These deductions have increased 
particularly within the last ten years, but the amounts mentioned 
in the Inland Revenue Report do not account for the diminished 
yield of recent years. This can only arise from a diminution of 
prosperity. The wealth of the country is increasing, but it is not 
increasing as rapidly as some twenty or thirty years since. 

It should be premised that the information given in the annual 
Reports of the Inland Revenue Commissioners, although no 
doubt amply sufficient for official purposes and to show the 
annual amounts of revenue received, does not contain many 
details which would be a guide to those who endeavour to inves- 
tigate the prosperity of the State from them. Thus a statement 
which separated from other income tax receipts the salaries of 
office-holders, the amounts of income they received from Govern- 
ment, county and municipal employ, would show how far tax- 
paying incomes have been swelled by the increase of officers 
whose incomes are really paid out of taxes or rates, and are 
hence derivative from the earnings of others. 

Much of the increase registered of recent years is due to the 
greater vigilance and care taken by the officials charged with the 
duty of collection. It is well known that the sources of income 
liable to the tax have been most carefully watched and examined 
into. Thus a large amount of income derived from foreign in- 
vestments is paid by means of coupons attached to bonds and 
forwarded for collection to the agents for the loan when the 
dividends become due. In former years the payment of income 
tax was sometimes eluded by exporting the coupons, which were 
sent back to this country and presented as belonging to foreign 
holders. Again, if coupons were payable abroad as well as in 
London, it was sometimes possible, if the rate of exchange 
favoured the operation, to treat them as foreign drafts. In this 
way also the payment of income tax was sometimes eluded. It is 
believed that this illicit trade has been largely checked, if not 
absolutely distinguished. It is probable that even now some 
income escapes the taxation which it ought to pay, but it is 
believed that the amounts for which the tax is levied approach far 
more closely to the actual income of the country than previously. 
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It is natural this should be the case, as enlarged experience has 
educated the natural ability of the officers. These points must 
be taken into consideration when discussing the return from the 
income tax as a guide to the prosperity of the country. The greater 
care taken in the collection of the tax of recent years may well 
cause an apparent increase in excess of the actual facts. They are 
mentioned as indicating some of the many matters which have to 
be broughtinto account whenarguing from information derived,as 
much information must necessarily be, from the basis of statistics. 
To proceed with the inquiry : If we go back to 1861 and 1871 
the proportionate increase is larger than at present. Let us try to 
understand what these figures really mean. Is it the right method 
of interpretation to take them singly by themselves, separate from 
all other elements of progress in the country ? Is the mere arith- 
metical increase in the yield per penny the correct basis to employ 
in this computation ? Should not the numbers of the population 
also be brought into account ? Surely the numbers of those who 
pay income tax must also be included in the estimate of the 
increase of the prosperity of the country as shown by the product 
of the tax. If there are twice as many people paying the tax at 
one date as at another, the product of the larger number may be 
expected to double the yield, though the prosperity of each indi- 
vidual would remain the same. The official figures available do 
not enable us to trace the exact numbers of the income tax payers, 
but the census returns at each decade will afford a basis for com- 
parison. For this reason the years closest to the census returns 
have been chosen. The proportion of the numbers of those who 
pay income tax to the total population is sometimes thought to 
have increased more rapidly than the population. If this is the 
case the product of the tax has been contributed to by a larger 
number proportionally than is indicated by the growth of the 
numbers of the people. When examined in this way the real 
increase is shown to be far smaller ‘than the apparent increase. 

The lesson to be learned from these figures is the following: 
Produce per 1d. in Produce per head 


Year, “ote ited” ~ A = hd ” of a pence 
1843 ies 26,709,456 bas 972,560" sss 6: 93 
1851 eae 27,368,736 was 786,886 one 6°90 
1861 as 28,927,485 ney 1,122,258t =... 9°30 
1871 oA 31,484,661 roe 1,587,596 fie 12°10 
1881-82 ae 34,884,848 sa 1,915,683 ose 13°17 
1891-92 oe 3757 32,922 ve 2,238,130 ne 14°23 
1901-02 — 41,454,578 2,531,462 ise 14°65 


* The yield of the tax in 1843 is companed with the census returns of 1841, 
the nearest to 1843, the first year of the tax. 
+ Levied on Ireland in 1854 for the first time. 
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When examined in this manner, which surely follows the 
correct Jines on which such an investigation should proceed, the 
produce for each penny of the tax during the last twenty years is 
shown to have increased little more than 10 per cent.; while it 
had nearly doubled in the period, about forty years, between 1843 
and 1881. During the twenty years between 1881 and 1901, as 
shown above, the return from land has experienced a very large 
reduction, 

if we examine more closely into the yield of the income tax 
these figures further show that while strictly speaking we have 
little more than held our own during this period of twenty years, 
the increase during the last ten years is barely the half of what it 
was during the decade preceding. Between the years 1881-1882 
the produce of the tax increased more than a penny. Between 
1891-1892 and rg01-I902 it had increased less than a halfpenny. 
The annual returns give similar results as those shown by the 
figures taken in decades. They are not included here to avoid 
occupying space, and because the comparison between the yield 
and the population cannot be as exactly carried out in the 
intervals between the census years. Some allowance must be 
made for increased abatements granted between the years 1891- 
1892 and Ig01-1902, but these do not appear to account in them- 
selves for the diminution in the yield. If the produce of each 
penny of the tax proceeds to develop in the same reduced ratio 
as it has done during the last ten years the increase in the yield 
will shortly disappear. 

At the present time there are some symptoms that the cloud of 
depression which has so long oppressed agriculture is extending 
to other occupations also, and for a similar reason, that the 
foreign-made production can be sold in Englaud cheaper than 
the home-made production. When Free Trade became the rule 
in this country, Cobden and those who sympathised with him 
declared their obviously sincere belief that foreign imports of 
grain would not lower prices here. And if the grain grown 
abroad had not been grown at less cost than the grain grown 
here, no doubt the fresh imports, though in extent they might 
have equalled the imports of to-day, would not have influenced 
the level of prices in the way they have been lowered. 

So far as this statement has proceeded at present it shows that 
within a period of rather more than twenty years a very heavy 
loss has been experienced by our largest national industry, and 
that the income tax returns have exhibited signs that the 
progress of the prosperity of the country formerly so marked 
has slackened. Can this be traced any closer? The statistics 
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prepared by the Board of Trade as part of the present fiscal 
inquiry give the total value of exports of British produce and 
manufactures to the principal British Colonies and all other 
countries and Colonies from the year 1850 to the year 1902. In 
round figures these tables show that between 1850 and 1900 the 
exports had increased nearly fourfold. In 1902 there was a 
slight reduction. For convenience of comparison I will confine 
the statement mainly to periods of ten years each. But if we 
examine into the details we shall find that the increase lies far 
more amongst the exports to the non-protected than to the 
protected countries. If we take the figures from 1880, when the 
increase in protectionist duties of other countries began more 
distinctly to affect our own industries, the difference in our trade 
to the protected and the non-protected countries begins distinctly 
to increase. If we examine into the value of the exports of British 
produce per head of the population we shall find the progress 
within the thirty years, 1871-1901, to be as follows : 


£ «& 
1871 2 : , : 7, £ &§ 
1881 ; ; : ; . 6 14 Oo 
1891 ; : ‘ : : 6 10 9 
1901 . ‘ . 6 14 10 


Only fractional progress is shown by these figures to have taken 
place in the industrial activity of the country during the last 
twenty years. There is'a diminution in the later years as com- 
pared with 1871. As increased cheapness of production may 
have had an influence on the diminution in the value per head 
of British exports between 1871 and 1go1, I will give the figures 
of the exports—to our Colonies and to other countries in full. 
Lest there should be any idea that special years may have been 
selected in erder to support the argument of this paper, the 
statements both of the exports and the imports are given in.two 
forms, the first for separate years, the second for quinquennial 
averages. It will be seen that the two statements correspond 
closely. 

The exports from this country of our productions for the last 
thirty years are as follows : 


TABLE I,.—ExXPORTS. 
To British To Foreign 


Years, Possessions. ane a Total. 
1871 . 51,250,000 100° 171,816,000 100 223,066,000 100 
1881 . 79,365,000 155 154,658,000 90 234,023,000 105 
1891 * 85,956,000 168 161,279,000 94 247,235,000 111 
1901 . 104,788,000 205 175,234,000 102 280,022,000% 126 


(Taken from Statistical Abstract, 1902.) 
* Including ships, boats, and their machinery, &c. 
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The totals show on the whole an increase of 26 per cent. 
But while there has been an increase of 105 per cent. in the 
exports to the British Possessions, there has been scarcely any 
increase at all in the exports to foreign countries. Taken in 
periods of five years which follows (Table III.), the exports to 
foreign countries show a diminution. These points I will 
examine into later on. It is sufficient here to indicate that the 
slowness of the increase in our exports corresponds with the 
slackened increase in the produce of the 1d. in the income tax. 


TABLE IJ.—EXPORTS. 


Manufactured 


—— and Partly Manu- Proportion Raw Goods. Proportion Total. 
= factured Goods. to Total. to Total. < 
1871 201,100,000 90°2 21,900,000 9°8 223,000,000 
1881 209, 100,000 89°4 24,900,000 10°6 234,000,000 
1891 213,400,000 86°4 33,600,000 13°6 247,000,000 
I9OI 221,000,000 81°7 50,000,000 18°3 27 1,000,000* 
Manufactured Proportion Proportion Proportion 
Years or partly Manu- ofeach Raw Goods. of each Total. of each 
; factured Goods. year to year to year to 
1871. 1871. 1871. 
1871 201,100,000 100 = 21,900,000 100 223,000,000 100 
1881 209,100,000 104 24,900,000 114 234.000,000 105 
1891 213,400,000 106 33,600,000 153 247,000,000 111 
1901 221,000,000 110 50,000,000 228 271,000,000% 122 


(Taken from British and Foreign Trade and Industrial Conditions, 
Board of Trade, 1903.) 
* Excluding ships, boats, and their machinery. 


TABLE IIJ.—ExXPporTs. 
QUINQUENNIAL AVERAGES 1871-1875 TO 1896-1901. 


Years. 


1871-1875 
1876-1880 
1881-1885 
1886-1890 
1891-1895 


1896-1901* 


Years. 
1871 
1881 
1891 
1901 


To British 
Possessions. 
64,301,000 
67,456,000 
81,295,000 
81,651,000 
75,168,000 
89,167,000 


100 
105 
127 
127 
117 
139 


To Foreign 
Countries. 

175,201,000 
133,939,000 
150,977,000 
154,755,000 
151,801,000 
168,07 1,000 


100 
78 
86 
88 
87 
96 


Total. 


239,502 ,000 
201,395,000 
232,272,000 
236,406,000 
226,969,000 
257,238,000 


(Taken from Statistical Abstract, 1902.) 


From British 
Possessions, 


72,944,000 

91,540,000 

99,465,000 
105,574,000 


* Six years. 


TABLE IV.—IMPORTS 


From Foreign 
Countries. 


Pi Fa 
100 258,071,000 
126 305,483,000 
136 335,977,000 
145 416,416,009 


100 

118 
130 
161 


Total. 


331,015,000 

397,022,000 
435,441,090 
§ 21,999,090 


(Taken from Statistical Abstract, 1902.) 


100 
84 
97 
99 
95 

108 
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TABLE V.—IMPORTS 


Manufactured ‘ 
or Partly Manu- Proportion Raw Goods. Proportion Total. 
factured Goods. to Total. = to Total. 
1871 ‘ 54,300,000 16°4 276,700,000 83'°6 331,000,000 
1881 ‘ 78,800,000 19°9 318,200,000 80°1 397,000,000 
1891 : 97,600,000 22'4 337,400,000 776 435,000,000 
Igo! . 142,700,000 27:3 379,300,000 72°7 522,000,000 
Manufactured Proportion Proportion Proportion 
or Partly Manu- ofeach Raw Goods. of each Total. of each 
factured Goods, year to 4 year to Pa year to 
1871. 1871. 1871. 
1871 . 54,300,000 100 276,700,000 100 331,000,000 100 
1881 . 78,800,000 145 318,200,000 115 397,000,000 120 
1891 . 97,600,000 180 337,400,000 122 435,000,000 181 
I9OI . 142,700,000 263 379,300,000 137 522,000,0c0 158 
Taken from British and Foreign Trade and Industrial Conditions, 
Board of Trade, 1903.) 


TABLE VI.—IMPORTS 
QUINQUENNIAL AVERAGES, 1871-1875 TO 1896-1901. 
From British From Forei 
Possessions. Countries. Total. 
1871-1875 79,983,000 100 280,221,000 100 360,204,000 100 
1876-1880 84,657,000 106 297,857,000 106 382,514,000 106 
1881-1885 93,973,000 18 305,611,000 109 399,584,000 Ill 
1886-1890 89,205,000 Ill 300,406,000 107 389,611,000 108 
1891-1895 95,688,000 120 322,103,000 U5 417,791,000 U6 
1896-I901* 101,465,000 127 380,781,000 186 482,246,000 134 
(Taken from Statistical Abstract, 1902.) 
* Six years. 


TABLE VII. 
Total Imports and Value of Imports 
Exports, exclusive and Exports, 
of Re-export of including Foreign 
Years. Foreign and Colonial and Colonial 
Produce. Produce. 
“le & “lo 
i) : 554,081,000 100 614,590,000 100 
1881. , 631,045,000 114 694,105,000 113 
1890. ‘ 682,676,000 123 744,555,000 121 
IgoI 802,012,000 145 869,854,000 142 


(Taken from Statistical Abstract, 1902.) 


I regret to have to inflict so many statistics on my readers, but 
they are essential to explain what the course of our trade of recent 
years has been. 

These tables, both of the exports and imports, have been 
drawn up on the same plan. Table I. gives the total exports 
divided between those to the British Possessions and to foreign 
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countries with the collective totals for the years 1871, 1881, 1891, 
190. 

Table II. divides the same totals between manufactured and 
partly manufactured goods and raw goods. These figures are 
repeated twice with proportional figures showing the percentage 
of each class of goods to the total and the growth of the trade, 
the first year being marked as 100. Table III. gives averages for 
periods of five years of our exports—this table is given to show 
that whether annual statements are given or quinquennial 
averages, the comparative result is much the same. 

The evidence of these tables is to the effect— 

(1) That between 1871 and 1901 the exports to our Colonies 
largely increased, while those to foreign countries remained 
stagnant or diminished. 

(2) That while our exports, both of manufactured and of raw 
goods considerably increased, the exports of the manufactured 
goods bore a smaller proportion to the whole exports in the 
later years under notice, and that this diminution was progres- 
sive while the exports of raw goods continually increased. 

(3) That in the case of the imports, those from our Colonies 
had increased, but not so largely as those from other countries. 

(4) That the progressive alteration of the proportion of manu- 
factured to raw goods among the imports was the reverse of what 
occurred in the case of the exports. The manufactured goods 
increased more than the raw goods. 

The table of imports and exports collectively supports the 
statement that our total trade had increased, but no further in- 
ference can be drawn from it whether the imports and exports 
of British goods alone or of foreign and colonial produce are 
considered. Four main lessons can be learned from these figures. 

(1) That the exports to our Colonies increase more rapidly 
than the exports to other countries. 

(2) That our exports are more largely than formerly of raw 
than manufactured goods. 

(3) That the imports from our Colonies increased more rapidly 
than the imports from other countries till the last quinquennial 
period under notice. 

(4) That our imports of manufactured goods increased more 
rapidly than our imports of raw goods. 

And the general conclusion*is that our trade, whether of ex- 
ports or imports, does not so largely employ British labour as 
before. It is possible that the increased growth of our imports 
from foreign countries in the last quinquennial period shown 
may be due to increased “dumping ’’ down manufactured goods 
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on our market. It certainly coincides with the period when more 
has been heard of this practice, and when foreign tariffs have 
been highest. The diminution of the proportion of manufac- 
tured to raw goods in our exports, and the contrary movement 
in our imports, obviously points to a diminution of employment 
to British labour, which must tell on our prosperity as a nation. 
Certainly “the need of looking into our own estate” is shown. 

Some of the competition which our manufacturers have to 
meet results from the support given to great industries abroad, 
through protective taxes and bounties granted by their govern~ 
ments. This is greatly the case with the production of iron and 
steel. The competition from America is well known, that from 
Germany is also very severe and perhaps less known. An article 
on British and German industries in Engineering for October 9, 
based on the publication by the Foreign Office of a report on 
the trade of Germany by Mr. Consul-General Schwabach of 
Berlin, shows the method followed in Germany. 

For some time there has existed in Germany the “Abrechnungstelle fiir 
Ausfuhrvergiitungen” organised by the iron and steel manufacturers with 
a view to promoting the export trade. A grant is made to exporting firms 
equivalent to the difference in the export as compared with the home price, and 
this enables any firm to dispose of surplus stock of foreign clients at such price as 
it will bring. As they cannot lose by this practice, it becomes the interest ot all 
io maintain the home price by obviating undue competition. The “ drawback,” 
as the grant is called, is based on the quantity of raw material used in the 
manufactures exported. 

How can our manufacturers compete with such a system? 
Our wool trade and our silk trade suffer partly through the 
duties imposed on our productions in foreign countries, partly 
through the greater length of hours permitted by foreign legis- 
lation. The competition of the foreign maker of goods with the 
maker of goods in our home market may be made such as the 
British maker cannot resist owing to the restriction of the hours 
of labour which the laws of his country impose on him. Thus in 
Saxony, the hours of labour in factories are at least 61} to 62 
hours a week, in England they are 55. Supported thus by the 
legislation of his own country, the manufacturer in Saxony com- 
petes successfully with his English rival, and the English work- 
man is deprived of his livelihood. 

For an example, there used to bea large sale in England of 
ladies’ woollen wraps and shawls made in Nottingham. A firm 
engaged in this trade found they were constantly undersold by 
imports from Saxony. Anxious to discover the cause, one of the 
firm went over to Saxony to investigate the reason. They found 
that the English mills were equally well supplied with machinery 
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and all other requirements of production as their Saxon rivals. It 
was only the difference in the hours of labour which rendered it 
impossible for them to compete. The goods are sold as largely 
in England now as before, and the English firms who deal inthe 
shawls regret the having to obtain their goods from abroad, and 
would return to the English makers if they could do so, but the 
manufacture is passing from Nottingham just as the silk trade has 
passed from Macclesfield. To this I will return later on. 

A duty on imports fostered by labour laws such as those of 
Saxony does not attempt to undo any advantage which science 
and invention might have given the Saxon manufacturer. His 
factories are not better equipped than ours. It is simply the fact 
that labour in Saxony is cheaper owing to the workmen labouring 
for longer hours, which enables the Saxon manufacturer to under- 
sell his English rival. 

It may be argued it is better for us in England to import the 
cheaper article and to make the equivalent by which we may pay 
for it. But here again we are met by the fact that labour in 
England being made dearer through our legislation than labour 
in foreign countries, we are debarred from competition. 

To return to Macclesfield. In Macclesfield before the French 
treaty in 1860, there were 80 throwing mills and go silk manufac- 
turers, a total of 170 mills working in the town. 

Immediately after the signing of the Treaty Macclesfield began 
to decline. To-day, I am informed, there are only eight 
throwsters and twenty manufacturers. There has been a con- 
siderable reduction in the population. It is sufficient to state in 
connection with this diminution in our trade that the duties now 
levied on our silk goods average in France 20 per cent., in 
Germany 25 per cent., in the United States from 70 to 75 per 
cent., in Russia nearly 100 per cent., ad valorem, while the 
manufactures of those countries enter our ports free of duty. 

The figures of the imports of raw and manufactured wool and 
raw and manufactured silk give strong evidence in support of 


these statements. 
WOOL IMPORTS 


Raw. i ames 
& 

1856-60 ; 9,635,000 100 1,069,000 100 
1897-1901 ‘ 26,066,000 271 9,873,000 923 
SILK IMPORTS 

Raw. Manufactured. 
£ & 
1856-60 ; 9,941,000 100 2,494,000 100 
1897-1901 , 2,045,000 20 ~=—_15,391,000 617 


(Averages for five years taken in both cases.) 
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It will be seen that our importations of raw wool have largely 
increased, but those of manufactured woollen goods have 
increased in a far larger proportion. Silk shows a very large 
increase in manufactured goods, while the raw silk now imported 
is only a fifth part of what it was some forty years ago. Our 
smaller industries in the silk trade are competed with exactly 
like our larger ones. Umbrella silk, as it is technically called, is 
now made by two firms. It used to be made by about a dozen. 
First-rate, entirely “up-to-date” machinery and other helps to 
production are employed in England. But these cannot enable 
the manufacturer here to compete with the longer hours of 
labour of the workpeople employed by his foreign rival. It is 
not protection in the ordinary sense that is desired by the 
English manufacturer, but where our laws do not allow him to 
turn out his work as cheaply through a restriction of hours of 
labour which no Englishman desires to see altered, such a 
customs duty should be put on the goods of his rivals abroad as 
would make up for the advantage which their laws give them. 

That we do compete and to a great extent successfully with our 
foreign rivals is largely due to the fact that foreign manufacturers 
have not yet been able to bring their powers of production up to 
a point which would enable them to supply the whole of our 
market. But they are rapidly learning to do so. 

The inquiry to which we are summoned extends, however, far 
further than these questions. It includes the general welfare, the 
weal of the country in the widest sense, and consequently the 
connection between the “Britains beyond the Seas” and the 
central government. It is most important for all that we should 
know how we really stand. 

Though customs duties and tariffs are elements in the matter 
which must be considered, there is a more serious question 
behind them all. How are we best to work for knitting the 
Empire together into one connected State? How are we to 
bring the Australian and the Canadian to feel as the Yorkshireman 
andthe Cornishman ? Meanwhile the question of a closer union 
with our Colonies comes on. To some a union of sentiment, of 
personal loyalty to the Crown, appears a sufficient connecting 
link, to others a connection of practical interests appears to give a 
far safer and surer foundation. 

And no doubt such a foundation is far the more likely to abide. 
Selfishness need not be the cause of this. Naturally, insensibly 
and fairly, we are drawn to prefer those who supply our wants, 
who enable us to lead our lives in comfort, and who provide for 
our happiness by countless and continual efforts. After all 
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people are valued for being useful. No one need be ashamed of 
this ; on the contrary, the greatest position to which a person can 
attain, is to be really useful. That we and our Colonies should 
form one closely united people is the object desired. That such 
an incorporation of the Colonies with the Mother Country is 
essential to the well-being of both is obvious, and it is equally 
obvious that if the lands on which our Colonies are planted had 
adjoined our own shores, none of the difficulties which now 
exist would have arisen. There could have been no Colonial 
question to solve then. What we have to do now is to seek out 
the way to remove the hindrances which geographical distances 
and the neglect of our statesmen in former years to “look into 
their own Estate,” have caused. 

And here it is well to pause. The question before the country 
is the most momentous that has been placed before it for many 
years. It is no less than the uniting the whole Empire into one 
compact body. Whatever happens we may be sure of this, that 
the subject having once been brought seriously before all the 
subjects of the King, they can never again be exactly as before. 
Either we shall be more closely united, or we shall be distinctly 
more disunited. Our power will be either greatly strengthened 
or greatly weakened. It is impossible to discuss these questions 
apart from the momentous speeches lately delivered by Mr. 
Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain. I desire not, however, to refer to 
these in any detail, as it is desirable to investigate the matter from 
an economic and not from a party point of view. It is purely an 
economic question, and to examine into it properly the “ dry 
light” which should accompany economic inquiry should be 
employed. The moment we begin to look into the matter, we 
perceive how it bristles with difficulties. Many obstacles to 
intercourse between the different parts of the Empire have been 
allowed to grow up. Thus our Colonies have been allowed and 
sometimes encouraged to impose taxes on imports of goods of 
our own manufacture. A heavy customs duty producing a very 
large sum is imposed on cotton goods manufactured in this 
country, and imported into India. Duties are also imposed by 
the Australian Colonies and by Canada, on cotton goods and 
many other similar productions. If India, the Australian Colonies, 
and Canada were separate coyntries, such charges might be very 
natural, but customs duties which interfere with British trade at 
home can only be defended on the ground of absolute necessity. 

Atthe present timethe trade of Manchesterisextremely depressed, 
What could give it a greater impetus than the knowledge that all 
duties on British manufactures imported into our Colonies were 
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at an end, and that there was absolute Free Trade within the 
British Empire? If the customs duties now levied on all British 
manufactures ceased to be levied, the Colonial Governments con- 
cerned would lose part of their revenues. How could the amount 
be made up to them ? The duties on cotton goods have been 
given merely as examples. There is much more to which the same 
principle would apply. In the case of Canadaand Australia, the 
obvious alternative would be to allow wheat and grain imported 
into Great Britain to come in free, but to put an import duty on 
all similar productions from foreign countries. 

Here we are brought at once into the thick of the present fiscal 
controversy. In the first place, are we to tax imports of food at 
all; in the next, are we to establish differential duties? Are not 
both these propositions, and especially the latter, opposed to 
recognised economic principles—to the principles advocated by 
Adam Smith ? 

It will be advisable to discuss these two propositions separately. 
The first one is the question of a tax on wheat. It is best to take 
a concrete example, and it may reasonably be held that what 
applies to wheat applies to all other goods. Now with respect to 
the tax on wheat. The volume recently published by the Board 
of Trade contains valuable information as to the effect of import 
duties on wheat in France and Germany on the selling price 
there. I endeavoured to work out this point for France myself 
when I had the honour of serving on the Royal Commission on 
Depression of Trade and Industry in 1886. This will be found 
in Appendix B to the third Report of the Commission. The 
results of my inquiry correspond closely with those shown by 
the statistics of the Board of Trade. The circumstances of those 
countries are not exactly similar to those of the United Kingdom. 
In our case importation is constant; in theirs it was variable. 
In their case the duty on wheat was heavy ; in ours it would 
certainly be light. While a heavy duty produces an effect on 
price, a light one does not appear to alter the natural level. It 
does not appear that in the fiscal year 1902-3, while the Registra- 
tion Duty on wheat of 1s. a quarter was in force, that the price of 
wheat was altered by the tax. That a tax does not always 
increase the price of the article on which it is imposed has been 
actually shown to be the case. A letter from Mr. W. P. Wood, 
the President of the London Corn Trade Association, printed in 
the Times of June 11, contains the information that before the 
introduction of Mr. Ritchie’s Budget of this year “the cost, 
insurance, and freight quotation—i.e., the price exclusive of duty 
—for the American wheats of the descriptions most generally 
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dealt in at present on the London market was, for July, 6d. below 
the value for May shipment. To-day these wheats are quoted : 
c.i.f. London, No. 1 hard, on passage, 29s. 9d.; for July ship- 
ment, 30s. 44d.; No.1 Northern, on passage, 29s. 3d.; for July 
shipment, 29s. 104d.” In this case it is clear that the effect of the 
tax was to lower the price of wheat exported from America by 
the extent of the duty. Hence it appears impossible to argue 
that the price of wheat has invariably been raised through the 
imposition of a duty. 

A similar experience took place in 1860, when the duty on 
cheese imported from Holland was removed. The writer, who 
knew an importer of Dutch cheese, discussed the remission of 
the duty with him, expecting that the importer would be able to 
do a better trade now that the duty was removed. But the 
cheese importer said that the only result had been that prices in 
Holland had been raised by the amount of the duty. The 
argument of the Dutch exporter was, and it proved correct in 
practice, that English purchasers had been content to give a 
certain price, that they would be content to continue to buy at 
that price—and they were. Much the same result took place 
when the duty on French gloves was taken off, and when 
the duty on sherry was diminished. The price in England 
rose. I speak only of examples brought to my knowledge. 
Where the market in which the articles are sold is a good 
one, these results naturally follow. There is a vast deal of 
difference in real life between what is expected as a matter of 
theory and what actually happens. These two examples may 
fairly be taken as instances showing that what might naturally 
have been expected to follow from the remission of a duty did 
not take place. The circumstances of the supply of the article 
taxed were not exactly similar. The wheat exported from 
America to this country is of the nature of a surplus product ; 
there is no market for it except in England. In this case the 
exporter is notas free to act as he would be if other markets were 
open to him. In the case of the cheese sent to this country 
from Holland, the Dutch exporter had the advantage of knowing 
his market and of the price which the English purchaser was 
willing to give. In neither case was the remission of duty of any 
service to the English purchaser. It is not certain in either case 
that the imposition of the tax raised the price of the goods charged, 
and it certainly appears that the remission of it did not lower 
them. 

The question of the incidence of a tax is one of the most diffi- 
cult in all economic inquiries. Where the tax is high and is 
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imposed on a large part of the article consumed, it is much more 
probable that the selling price of the article would be raised than 
if the tax is a low one and the supply free of duty is large. If it 
were resolved to tax the imports of wheat into Great Britain from 
foreign countries and to allow the importation from British 
Colonies and Possessions to enter free, the proportions of the tax 
and duty-free supplies will be as follows : 


Home-grown Wheat say 21 per cent. 


British Colonies e 19 “ 
— 40 per cent. 
Other Countries ‘5 60 ee 
100 


It appears hardly possible that after the experienced mentioned 
by Mr. W. P. Wood a tax even of 2s. a quarter would have, under 
these circumstances, any serious effect on the price of wheat in 
England. 

That a duty on grain of Is. a quarter—the extent of that 
imposed by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach—was not really protective 
is very obvious. It amounted to 3d. per cwt. on wheat. Now 
a crop of wheat can only be grown in Great Britain once in four 
years on he same land, and often not so frequently. The 
present proposal is 2s., but as it is not accompanied bya duty 
on barley and oats it is really a less charge on agricultural 
produce imported than before. Working out the effect of the 
duty on wheat on the average yield of wheat per acre stated in 
the agricultural returns and the average price of wheat in the 
United Kingdom, the result of the customs duty of 6d. per cwt. 
could not exceed 2 per cent. on the whole cost of cultivation, an 
amount far too small to have any influence in a farmer’s profits. 

The effect of the tax of the imports of wheat into England 
from countries which are not British possessions would stimulate 
emigration into the British possessions. We should all gain in 
more ways than one. The production of duty-free wheat would 
be encouraged and the numbers of the populations who are pur- 
chasers of British goods would be increased. 

But it will be asked, is not this policy opposed to the teaching 
of our best economists, and in particular to that of Adam Smith ?, 
The central idea of Smith’s system is that all restraints on the 
industry of the individual are injurious. ‘“ Every individual is 
continually exerting himself to find out the more advantageous 
employment for whatever capital he can command.” Yet with 
this desire for perfect freedom, Adam Smith, while admitting that 
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“the Navigation Laws were not favourable to foreign commerce 
or to the growth of that opulence which can arise from it,” argues 
most strongly for their maintenance. They were essential, in his 
opinion, to the security of England. As defence “is of much 
more importance than opulence, the act of navigation is perhaps 
the wisest of all the commercial regulations of England.” Is it 
possible to doubt for a moment what the opinion of Adam Smith 
would have been on the question now before the country ? Again, 
though he objects to retaliation by the imposition of duties, he 
proceeds: “There may be good policy in retaliations of this 
kind when there is a probability that they will procure the repeal 
of the high duties or prohibitions complained of.” What Mr. 
Balfour is seeking is a power that will enable him to combat the 
high duties imposed in many places on our productions. 

Among the duties imposed on our productions there are un- 
happily some among our own Colonies. It is useless now to 
complain of that condition of English thought, that frame of the 
official mind which allowed such absolute freedom, where it was 
injurious both to the Mother Country and the Britains beyond 
the seas. This freedom was allowed. The question is now, how 
can all these difficulties be reconciled? A glance at the list of 
import duties imposed in Canada and Australia, to take no other 
examples, will show the intricate tangle of conflicting interests 
which has been allowed to grow up. To reconcile these opposing 
difficulties will be a Herculean labour, yet they must be recon- 
ciled to secure success. And success is nothing less than the 
welfare of the country. 

Again, and for the last time, we may return to the calm judg- 
ment of Francis Bacon. The Advancement of Learning contains 
some of his shrewdest sayings. “The opinion of plenty is 
amongst the causes of want.” The belief that men are pros- 
perous leads often to adversity. 

In the preceding pages it has been shown that many individuals 
have incurred crushing losses during the last twenty years; that 
while those losses have in some cases been inflicted on large and 
important industries, in others minor occupations also have 
suffered severely ; that the evidence as to our national prosperity 
exhibited by the “ produce of the penny in the pound” of the 
income tax and the deposits.in the Post Office Savings Banks 
indicates diminishing progress of recent years ; that a closer union 
with the scattered members of our Empire would lead to a return 
of our national well-being. 

Few of us realise how dependent we already are on the 
“ Britains beyond the seas.” One example may be cited here. 
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Already the coins of the sovereign type from the three Australian 
mints form two-thirds of the gold supply of the United Kingdom. 
When Canada and the Cape begin to coin the gold they yield, 
the proportion of the circulation emanating from Tower Hill will 
be comparatively small. Yet who gives the subject a thought ? 

Rightly may we pause and inquire into our position as a nation. 
Happily let us trust that the inquiry will end with the adoption 
of the policy which will weld the Empire together into one con- 
tented and prosperous people. 


R. H. INGLIS PALGRAVE. 


VOL. XLII 34 


SOME EARLY IMPRESSIONS— 
JOURNALISM 


My Cambridge life was cut short by my inability, unfortunate 
or otherwise, to come to terms with the Thirty-nine Articles. 
I was not, indeed, cast out by the orthodox indignation of my 
colleagues. At Cambridge, I have said,* there was no bigotry ; 
I was treated with all possible kindness, and for a time continued 
to reside and to take some part in college work. But I had to 
resign my tutorship which involved specifically clerical functions, 
and at that time a University career offered few prospects to a 
layman. A Fellow who was also a clergyman might soar 
upwards towards the episcopal bench ; and I am often tempted 
to regret that I did not swallow my scruples and aim at some 
modest ecclesiastical preferment. Bishops indeed have fallen 
upon evil days ; they no longer enjoy the charming repose of 
the comfortable dignitaries of the eighteenth century. But I 
should dearly like a deanery. To hold such a position as was held 
by Milman or Stanley seems to me the very ideal aim for a man of 
any literary taste ; and, what with the broad church and the 
“higher criticism” of later days, it does not seem that it need 
have been very hard to follow old Hobbes’ advice and swallow 
your pill without chewing it. However, it was not to be; and 
I had to accept the only practicable alternative, and exchange 
the pulpit for the press. I therefore cannot boast that I took to 
the literary profession from an overpowering love of letters. 
I had to scribble for the sufficient but not elevated reason that 
no other honest profession was open to me. Possibly I do not 
think so highly of the calling as some men whom I envy and 
admire because in adopting a literary career they are obeying 
their spontaneous vocation. A friend, only too partial a friend, 
lately attributed to me the opinion that on the whole books ought 
not to be written. I do not accept that rather sweeping theory as 
an accurate interpretation of my view. I should have been 
glad to write some books—a new Paradise Lost for example, or, 
say, a Wealth of Nations—if 1 had seen my way to such 
* Vide September and October numbers of the ational Review. 
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achievements ; but I rather doubt whether the familiar con- 
demnation of mediocre poetry should not be extended to 
mediocrity in every branch of literature. In other walks of life 
aman may be doing something useful, even if his walk be of 
the humblest. The world is the better, no doubt, even for an 
honest crossing sweeper. But I often think that the value of 
second-rate literature is, not small, but simply zero. “I would 
not,” said the promising young painter, Clive Newcome, “ give 
a straw to be a Caracci or Caravaggio.” Original genius is 
invaluable ; but echoes—and few can hope to be more than 
echoes—are worthless. Why swell the multitudinous chorus 
of ‘words, words, words” which rather tend to drown the few 
voices that have a right to be heard? If one does not profess 
to be a genius, is it not best to console oneself with the doctrine 
that silence is golden, and take, if possible, to the spade or the 
pickaxe, leaving the pen to one’s betters? Such doubts, I 
confess, did not trouble me at the time; perhaps they only 
impress one at the age when illusions vanish. I joined the 
great army of literature because I was forced into the ranks, 
but also with no little pride in my being accepted as a recruit. 
I took up the trade at a time when the leaders of the profession 
were worthy of their position. There were giants in those 
days, as we have been recently told. Sir Edward Clarke hurt 
the susceptibilities of modern authors by proclaiming their 
inferiority to the men of forty or fifty years ago. He gavea 
long list of the masterpieces published between 1850-60 ; by 
Tennyson, and Browning, and Arnold ; by Dickens and Thacke- 
ray, and George Eliot, and Bulwer, and Kingsley ; by Carlyle, 
and Macaulay, and Ruskin, and Froude, and Buckle; and 
declared that they had left no worthy successors to-day. We 
have not, he declared, one great poet, or novelist, or historian. 
I should be afraid to express an opinion on so delicate a point ; 
it might seem ungracious if I were to condemn my junior 
comrades ; and it may be that fifty years hence the reputations 
of some of them will have developed and our successors be 
marvelling at our failure to recognise the great writers who are 
now with us. It is, however, undeniable that we could not now 
make out such a list of established and acknowledged reputa- 
tions. That seems, to those who can remember it, to have been 
a period when every morning brought a noble chance and 
every chance brought out a noble knight. In the following 
decade most of those mentioned were still alive and active, 
though Macaulay and Thackeray had died before I came to 
London, and Carlyle had finished his life’s work. The literary 
profession gained honour from its leaders. I could, of course, 
have no thought of treading in the footsteps of the poets or 
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novelists. I have always had the difficulty which Jonathan 
Oldbuck tells us prevented him from being a poet—lI could not 
write verses. I never, even in my boyhood, composed an epic 
upon King Arthur, or a tragedy with Mary Queen of Scots for 
a heroine. If my schoolfellows had compelled me, as they 
apparently compel all sucking novelists to act as a Scheherazade, 
they would certainly not have prolonged my existence in order to 
hear my storiesfinished. Preaching, perhaps, was more in my line, 
and I had my dreams of helping to set the world right upon 
various philosophical, political, and economic problems, A 
good many young men of those days were enthusiastically 
expecting the speedy advent of a democratic millennium. I was, 
as I have said, sitting, like most of my friends, at the feet of 
J. S. Mill, then beginning his brief parliamentary career. But 
I saw more personally of the prophet who was at the opposite 
pole of thought. Carlyle was still to be seen tramping sturdily 
enough the Chelsea and Kensington region, with an admirer or 
two—Froude or the charming Irish poet, Allingham—forming 
a little bodyguard to the “grand old Diogenes,” as Huxley 
called him. Certainly he looked the character. His love of 
portraits fortunately included a love of his own ; and, though 
they were apt to remind him rather of a “ flayed horse-head ” 
than of the original features, they seemed to others to give a 
vivid enough impression, The grand brow overhanging the 
keen eyes and the worn features told sufficiently that his long 
pilgrimage had led through regions of gloom and sorrow, and 
showed scars of the many hard struggles through which he had 
won his way to fame. I was then, like most people, very slightly 
acquainted with his personal history; but for me hewas the object 
of fascination tempered by no little alarm. I saw him occasionally 
in the little house in Cheyne Row, now consecrated to his 
memory, in the sad and solitary years which succeeded the loss 
of his wife. My alarm was due partly, let us hope, to the 
natural modesty of a young author in the presence of a great 
veteran, and partly to a lurking fear of probable disapproval. 
I might at some rash moment let out that I had leanings 
towards the pig philosophy and even some belief in the “ dismal 
science.” I felt something like the editor of a Sadducees’ 
gazette interviewing St. John the Baptist. I was not less im- 
pressed than a true disciple by the personal dignity of the man. 
When, indeed, the old gentleman got on to his high horse of 
declamation and insisted upon the vitality and the ubiquity of 
the devil in modern times, one could only “lie low” and let 
the thunder pass over one’s head. No man above seventy—as 
I now hold still more strongly—should ever be contradicted. 
It was something, too, as many hearers have remarked, to hear 
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the rare but hearty laugh—reminding one of Johnson’s 
“rhinoceros” explosions, which showed that the humourist 
could be conscious of his own extravagances. But he was more 
attractive in the vein represented by the inimitable life of 
Sterling and the pathetic passages in the Reminiscences. The 
unequalled power of graphic portraiture and the profound 
tenderness for the old days were not marred—so far as I ever 
heard—by those petulant outbreaks which would have been 
excised from the posthumous book if his directions had been 
obeyed, and which gave to the respectable world an impres- 
sion of sardonic misanthropy. One cannot indeed expect a 
John the Baptist to adopt the orthodox tone about the popular 
idols whom it was his special function to renounce. He did in 
all seriousness think many people fools, though when he asserted 
that Newman had the brains of a moderate-sized rabbit, he was 
not pronouncing a reasoned judgment. But one went to 
Carlyle to be roused—not to get cool scientific formulas, and 
so rare a phenomenon as a prophet-humourist must be taken 
on his own ground. Of that, however, enough has been said, 
and I will only add that I never had to complain of roughness, 
even such as Johnson bestowed upon Boswell. Age, I suppose, 
had diminished the old overbearing manner, and I always 
found him thoroughly courteous. I may be excused if I correct 
one anecdote for which I am responsible. When I asked to 
introduce R. L. Stevenson to his famous countryman, the old 
man, it is said, refused to let another interviewer come to look 
upon his “ wretched old carcase.” That is true, but there is an 
appendix to the story. I had refused to introduce another 
admirer on the ground that I was not sufficiently acquainted 
with the great man. By a blunder, however, this person was 
presented to him as coming from me. Carlyle received him 
civilly, but found him to be a full-blown specimen of the bore 
—not one of the many millions of that species whom he took 
to inhabit the United States. I happened to meet Carlyle a day 
or two later, when he intimated to me the nature of the in- 4 3 
fliction. Idiotically enough, instead of disavowing the respon- 
sibility, I thereupon proposed to introduce the then unknown 
young gentleman who has since become famous. It was, I 
suppose, the usual case of shyness blundering into impudence ; 
and I feel that I deserved a rather testy reply. Anyhow, it was 
the one bit of irritability which I ever had to notice ; though I 
felt, as 1 have said, that I was a rather questionable intruder 
upon the inner circle, 

I have diverged a little because Carlyle remains to me 
the most interesting of all the eminent men whom I have 
seen; and because his career points a moral. He once 
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remarked to me—as one stating a plain matter-of-fact—that 
the newspaper articles of the day were so much “ ditch-water,” 
not, I suppose, springs of living thought, but stagnant canals of 
vapid platitudes. No one had a better right to condemn the 
weaknesses of journalists, for his early life had been a stern 
struggle against the temptations that most easily beset those 
who have to make a living by the trade. He had never con- 
descended in his worst straits to scamp his work: he always 
wrote his very best ; and instead of courting the taste of popular 
readers, gradually extorted recognition of his peculiar powers— 
at the price, it is true, of exaggerated mannerism. He was in 
this case only repeating the opinion which he had formed from 
his early impressions of the literary circles of London. Those 
impressions were severe enough. Jeffrey, the greatest light 
among journalists, when he complained of him for being so 
desperately in earnest, was only saying what the average 
literary hack was pretty certain to feel. Mill has rather 
quaintly compared the Hebrew prophets to the newspaper press ; 
but the comparison can hardly be inverted. There are not 
many modern journalists who impress one by their likeness to a 
Jeremiah or a John the Baptist. The man who comes to 
denounce the world is not likely to find favour with the class 
which lives by pleasing it ; and except to one cr two ingenuous 
young gentlemen like Sterling and Mill, Carlyle appeared as an 
eccentric, mystical and unintelligible fanatic. I understand, on 
the other side, why Charles Lamb seemed to him the most 
futile of idols, making puns and drinking gin and water, and 
not prepared to listen to a Scottish sermon. The cockneys were 
lamentably given to chaff and levity; their earnestness, when 
they had any, was apt to take the form of savage personality ; of 
smashing an unfortunate poet who belonged to the other side, 
or pouring out torrential abuse like the stalwart, but often 
foul-mouthed Cobbett. There were some able and honest writers 
in the newspapers ; but too many were of the Bohemian free 
lance variety, ready to take service on either side, and to recom- 
mend their services by reckless abuse. The profession, in fact, 
had not yet shaken off the vices generated in the old Grub 
Street days, when a writer had often to choose between selling 
himself and starving. 

A great change had followéd the Reform Bill, and the news- 
paper had improved as it became the organ of the middle class, 
which then rose to power. Delane of the Zimes had to be 
courted by the statesmen who had professed simple contempt 
for his predecessors ; and in the fifties the influence of the paper 
had culminated till it was taken to be the authentic incarnation of 
public opinion. Kinglake gives a graphic (I do not say an authen- 
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tic) account of the secret of the authority which enabled it to 
order the siege of Sebastopol. It emplcyed, he declares, a shrewd 
idle clergyman to frequent places of common resort and discover 
what was the obvious thought that was finding acceptance with 
the average man. The thought was then put as though it were 
the suggestion of ripe political philosophy, while the public, so 
delicately flattered, wondered at its own wisdom, That, no 
doubt, is a very telling method. There is an instructive com- 
ment in Coleridge’s Aids to Reflection upon a passage of 
Leighton. He begins by saying that Leighton speaks so well 
that he could believe him to be divinely inspired ; and he ends 
by remarking that he agrees with the passage so fully that 
he could think that he had written it himself. The two 
observations are exactly identical in meaning. Other journals, 
I fancy, acted on the same principle. The difference was that 
they generally represented a party, whereas the 7imes seemed to 
utter the voice of the nation at large. By my time, however, 
it had no longer the old authority. Cheap newspapers had 
sprung into existence upon the abolition of the paper duty and 
interpreted the sentiments of the classes which were gaining 
political power. Another less noticeable change was taking 
place. The profession of journalism was becoming respectable. 
Thackeray gives in Pendennis a portrait of the newspaper world, 
with which nobody was better acquainted in the years which 
succeeded the Reform Bill. Captain Shandon is supposed to 
represent the brilliant and reckless Maginn, one of the most 
typical figures of the class. No doubt there were other originals 
for the minor contributors to the fictitious Pa// Mall Gazette. 
The scholar and gentleman, Warrington, associates with them, 
but asit were under protest. He is supposed to write in the 
best paper of his day, but he only admits the fact to Pendennis 
in confidence, and confesses that he is half ashamed of writing 
for money. Periodical literature is hardly considered to give 
fitting employment for a gentleman. Then, and previously of 
course, it was a feather in a man’s cap to have contributed to 
one of the great quarterlies. At first, indeed, Jeffrey had been 
afraid to let it be known that he was editing the Edinburgh, lest 
it should injure his professional prospects. But in the days of 
Macaulay, there could be no thought of derogation. Yet even 
Macaulay, when collecting his essays (in 1843), apologises for 
apparently claiming a permanent place in literature for mere 
review articles which presumably belonged to the ephemeral 
class. He protests that he was forced to take the step by 
American reprints. Sydney Smith, I think, was the only 
Edinburgh reviewer who had anticipated him in collecting 
his articles. There was still a lingering impression that 
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periodicals were the proper sphere for the inferior taste, and 
that a serious author was rather condescending if he co-operated 
with the regular literary hack. At the present day we seem to 
be reversing the order, and the presumption is coming to be 
that an author publishes in book shape because he cannot get 
admission to a magazine. 

One symptom of the change was the success of the Saturday 
Review, started in 1855. Like the Edinburgh Review, indeed 
like Addison’s Sfectator, it meant that as the reading class 
multiplied, there was a growing movement of literary talent 
towards the periodical press. In each case the cultivated critics 
found that there was a new audience prepared to accept their 
authority. The Saturday reviewers, like Jeffrey and his friends, 
laid on the lash with a will. They showed themselves to be 
superior persons by exposing the pretenders of the day. When 
their victims shrieked like the victims of the Dunciad and called 
them cynical, superfine, and so forth, they felt that they were 
doing a service to mankind. They accepted complacently the 
name of Saturday “ revilers”: the outcry proved that they 
were smiting the Philistines under the fifth rib: and they 
specially rejoiced in trampling upon the idols of the less culti- 
vated classes, who wept over Dickens’s sentimentalism or 
believed in the old-fashioned Puritanism which Dickens 
detested. 

Few journals, as Mr. Bryce has lately remarked, have ever 
had so brilliant a staff asthe Saturday Review in its early period. 
When I was accepted a little later, I felt like a schoolboy 
promoted to the Sixth Form, which he has been regarding with 
awful reverence. Many of them were men, still young enough 
to be radiant with the halo of brilliant achievements at the 
University—and, therefore, as we confidently believed, about to 
astonish the universe at large. While waiting to blaze out in 
the political or legal world, they could turn an honest penny 
andraisethe general standardof enlightenment, though shining as 
under a bushel in the anonymous state. They formed indeed 
a very miscellaneous body. The proprietor of the paper, Mr. 
Beresford Hope, was, I believe, a very amiable and cultivated 
man. He professed an Anglicanism of the type which suits the 
refined country gentleman. He converted the remains of an 
old monastery into a missionary college. He built churches 
supposed to represent the high-water mark of the ecclesiastical 
revival of the time, and he was a fitting representative in 
Parliament of the University of Cambridge, where the country 
clergy had then the predominant interest. Its editor, John 
Douglas Cook, was an amusing contrast. The details of his 
career, as narrated by himself, were supposed to owe something 
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to his creative imagination. He had been in India, and stated, 
I think, that he had returned on foot. Anyhow he had made 
himself useful to great men in the world of journalism and 
politics, and had edited the Morning Chronicle, then the organ 
of the party which adhered to Peel after the abolition of the 
corn laws. He had never acquired the university polish, and, 
indeed, seemed to know little of any literature outside of news- 
papers. His manners rather suggested that he was a survivor 
of the old Shandon or Maginn race. I know nothing of his 
religious opinions, but I can hardly imagine that he was for 
Mr. Beresford Hope’s creed, or ambitious of suffering 
martyrdom or even injuring the paper for that or any other 
creed. But he was a most successful and meritorious editor. 
He had a keen scent for promising talent, even when he had 
little knowledge of the subject matter. He could give good- 
natured encouragement, and let one know gently when one was 
straying from the right path. Anyhow he managed to collect 
most of the promising young men, some of whom, as for 
example the late Lord Salisbury and Mr. Morley have 
become famous, while others devoted to the paper talents 
which might have made them famous. Of those who chose to 
remain obscure, the most remarkable, I suppose, was 
G. S. Venables. Few people, it is probable, know his name, 
though some may have heard it as that of the schoolfellow who 
broke Thackeray’s nose at the Charterhouse. His own nose 
happily escaped, for he was a man of very noble presence, and 
the hostile encounter was succeeded by an enduring friendship 
with his opponent. They were contemporaries at Cambridge, 
where Venables became a friend of Tennyson and the Tenny- 
sonian circle. He claimed to have been one of the first who 
recognised Tennyson’s genius, and long afterwards was again 
among the first to hail Mr. Swinburne, the next worthy suc- 
cessor as he held to the poetic throne. He had qualities other 
than literary culture which endeared him to a small circle of 
friends. One of them, the least given to gushing, declared that 
Venables had been to him a second father ; and he was, I have 
every reason to believe, a man of most chivalrous and 
affectionate nature. Venables obtained a leading practice at 
the parliamentary bar, a position which does not produce popular 
fame or professional advancement. He was reserved in manner, 
and like other shy men taken by outsiders to be supercilious 
and sarcastic. Perhaps it was natural to one of that tem- 
perament to be content with anonymous work. He was for 
many years the chief political writer in the Saturday Review, 
and did, I fancy, more than any one to strike the keynote of 
the general style. His friends used to tell stories of the singular 
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felicity with which he could extemporise highly polished and 
dignified articles. One of his fancies was a prejudice against 
the editorial ‘we’; and his remarks would take the form of a 
series of political aphorisms, not so much expressing personal 
sentiment, as emanating from wisdom in the abstract. They 
seemed to be judicial utterances from the loftiest regions of 
culture, balanced, dignified and authoritative, though of course 
edged by a sufficient infusion of scorn for the charlatan or the 
demagogue. I do not mean to suggest that he was often or 
generally on the right side ; that is an irrelevant question in 
journalism ; nor do I suppose that it would be worth while to 
search the files of the Saturday Review in the hope of finding, 
as in Burke’s writings, maxims of deep philosophical value, 
even when enlisted in the service of error. What Venables’ 
articles really did, I suppose, was to embody in finished and 
scholarlike style the opinions prevalent among the most intel- 
ligent circles of the London society, of which Holland House 
had been the centre in the preceding generation. The aris- 
tocratic patron was now less conspicuous ; but the class repre- 
sented the fine flower of the universities ; the leaders of the 
great professions, and of the civil service ; the men who are 
familiar with Cabinet Ministers on the one side, and with the 
great literary and scientific lights on the other. The popular 
view personified them vaguely as “ the Clubs ’— institutions in 
which cynics sneer at all enthusiasm, and are dead to the 
great impulses which “stir the heart of the people.” To me, 
I confess, they appear to be a valuable social stratum, though 
more likely to supply negative criticism than to give an impulse 
to reform. Zealots should perhaps be more grateful than they 
are to those whose function it should be to purify zeal from the 
alloy of demagogue humbug. Possibly they irritated rather than 
influenced. The Saturday Review doctrine was embodied in 
Parliament at this time by the brilliant speeches in which 
Robert Lowe denounced the extension of the suffrage carried 
by Disraeli. The result attributed to his agitation was that the 
measure actually carried was more decisively democratic. It 
may be held that such opponents only acted like the picador 
who worries the bull into a more savage and blindfolded charge. 
Yet on the whole I think that they contributed a useful element 
to the contemporary discussidns. In another sphere, at any 
rate, the Saturday Review did a less questionable service. It 
enlisted the great Freeman, who brought down his sledge- 
hammer upon poor Froude and all whom he took to be his- 
torical charlatans. That Freeman was a bit of a pedant and had 
a rough and uncouth surface, is, I suppose, undeniable. I came 
in contact with him only once, and atalater period. He wrote 
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a life of Alfred for the Déctionary of National Biography under 
my editorship, but declined to do more because we had a 
difference of opinion as to whether Athelstane should be spelt 
with an A. That was, I confess, a question to which I 
was culpably indifferent ; but I had taken competent advice, 
and my system (I forget what it was!) had been elsewhere 
sanctioned by the great historian Stubbs. Now as Freeman 
was never tired of asserting the infallibility of Stubbs, 
I innocently thought that I might take refuge behind 
sO eminent an authority. The only result was that for once 
Freeman blasphemed Stubbs and refused to co-operate any 
longer in an unscholarlike enterprise. In the Saturday Free- 
man’s pet crotchets became rather tiresome. One did not want 
to be reminded every week that Charlemagne was not a French- 
man, and that there was no such thing as an “ Anglo-Saxon ” 
nation. I felt a certain malicious pleasure when Freeman 
tripped for once in correcting Froude and declared it impos- 
sible that a ship should have been named the Ark Raleigh. As 
it happened, it was. Freeman’s insistence upon such punctilios 
was, however, a symptom of most commendable thirst for 
thorough workmanship. Freeman tried to raise the English 
standard of historical research to a level with the German, 
Whether that has been done I cannot say ; but the conscience 
of the British student has certainly been screwed up to a much 
higher pitch, and Freeman’s articles—as well as his voluminous 
books—must be counted as one of the most effective stimulants 
in the cause. Pretenders became afraid of being exposed on 
so conspicuous a pillory. If Freeman’s wrath against Froude 
burnt a little too fiercely and frequently, he was making an 
example of a leading offender, and he showed fully equal 
warmth in “ blowing the trumpet” of good workers. He was 
delighted to come across young men of promise, such as 
J. R. Green, and did his best to spread their reputation. His 
biography shows sufficiently that, besides his stupendous 
industry, he had a warm heart and real tenderness under the 
rough outside. His politics, right or wrong, were those of a 
generous lover of justice, and he left the Saturday Review, 
giving up an important source of income, when it supported 
the Beaconsfield Government in what he thought an immoral 
policy. There were other contributors who did a similar ser- 
vice. Mark Pattison, for example, as the life of Casaubon 
suggests, had the veneration for the giants of learning which 
religious zealots keep for the saints. Scholarship, one almost 
fancied, was his religion ; a fastidious and, in some respects, 
morbid temperament prevented him doing justice to a singularly 
fine intellect, and, perhaps, with an infusion of Freeman’s 
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robustness, he might have done more work and assailed suc- 
cessfully defects in the academic system which he pointed out 
with a rather pessimistic despair. He certainly would not in that 
case have given up a favourite literary task because he had been 
anticipated by a learnedGerman, His friends, I think, regretted 
that his want of self-confidence led him to waste talent upon 
anonymous journalism. Ido not know how much he actually 
wrote, but he was ‘one of the accomplished writers who could 
make the Saturday Review a really effective literary tribunal. 
When he had, among others, such collaborators as Sir H. Maine 
and Mr. Goldwin Smith, there could be no lack of scholarship 
or grace of style. 

One other element in the paper was the so-called “ middle ” 
or lay sermon upon things in general. The most frequent 
occupants of the pulpit at the early period were T. C. Sandars 
and my brother FitzJames. Sandars, like Venables, remained 
in obscurity and turned his talents to business. He was a 
burly, broad-shouldered man, full of witty and genial talk, and 
obviously running over with good nature. He could, however, 
lay on the lash with singular dexterity. I happened to hear 
one day how one of his victims, author of a highly popular 
and sentimental work, had written to the editor complaining 
that his prospects in life had been ruined by one of Sandars’ 
critiques. I happened to meet the author about the same time, 
who told me what a hearty laugh he had enjoyed over the 
treatment of his work. He was, I thought, stretching excus- 
able hypocrisy a little too far ; but of course, far from being 
ruined, he succeeded well enough to regain, I fancy, a comfort- 
able self-complacency. My brother, if less incisive, could be 
at least equally vigorous. Some of his articles were repub- 
lished in a volume called Essays by a Barrister, a test to 
which few newspaper articles are worth exposing. They 
could not be popular, for they were directly deficient of 
the sentimental optimism which attracts a virtuous public. 
Strong realistic common sense of the Johnson variety implies 
contempt for the unctuous phrases by which a popular preacher 
passes over ugly facts and suspicion of the ostentatious philan- 
thropy in which he indulges. The devil, it holds, is not yet 
dead, and he will not be subdued by a sprinkling of rosewater. 
The epithet “cynical ” applied to the Saturday Review is entirely 
inappropriate to that attitude of mind. Most readers, I fancy, 
will be more inclined to condemn it, as Jeffrey condemned 
Carlyle, for an excess of earnestness. It savoured of the pulpit. 
In the case of other articles there was levity enough to give rise 
to the charge of cynicism. The paper had its established butts 
—unlucky victims kept like the bag-fox of huntsmen, such as 
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Tupper, the poet, or Dr. Cumming, who was daily expecting 
the battle of Armageddon, who could be turned out for a day’s 
sport whenever game was scarce. The fun was, perhaps, 
occasionally cruel, and apt to be one-sided. You might ridicule 
the Evangelicism which was gone out of fashion, but in the 
organ of a sound Anglican you could not attack the foibles (I 
suppose that they had foibles) of the High Church party. It 
was, indeed, only necessary to read between the lines to see 
that much of the polemic might receive a wider application. 
Most of the contributors, I suspect, had little enough of ortho- 
doxy, though they could not be avowedly sceptical. But the 
public does not read between the lines. 

The journalist who is anxious about his soul ought, I sup- 
pose, to have an enthusiastic belief in the causes which he 
advocates. There are, of course, many such men. At this 
time, for example, the admirable R. H. Hutton, who had in 
1861 taken command of the Spectator and impressed upon it 
his own personality. If his enthusiasm a little outran his dis- 
cretion, he atoned for such weakness by thorough candour to 
his antagonists. The late Mr. Godkin devoted a sturdier intel- 
lect to his self-imposed duty as censor of the morals of American 
politicians. Such men, expressing strong personal convictions, 
deserve the highest respect, and may justify Mill’s theory about 
the prophetic office. But that singular entity called a news- 
paper, when not dominated by an individual mind, always 
presents some problems in casuistry to a conscientious contri- 
butor. It may be the organ of the party to which you belong, 
but you must be very fortunate if you can really believe that 
your party represents the whole truth, or does not demand 
uncomfortable sacrifices of fair play. 

I certainly did not believe in the creed, so far as it 
had any, of the Saturday Review. 1 disapproved of its 
political tendencies; and many of its best contributors, 
keener politicians and certainly not less honest men than 
I, must have quite agreed with me. Ido not know whether 
we took the trouble to frame any theory in self-justifi- 
cation. We might have urged that the opinions were such as 
had a good right to be uttered, and possibly have added the 
Machiavellian suggestion that the utterance was not likely to 
propagate them. It was Heine, I think, who said that he believed 
in atheism till he came to know atheists, and I have generally 
found that nothing alienates one from a creed so much as the 
writings of its apologists. That, however, is a refinement. It 
would be a better argument that the Review represented a real 
attempt to raise the intellectual lever of journalism and claimed 
to be an organ of what is now called culture. Anyhow, I am 
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impenitent as regards my share in it. I was never, so far as I 
can remember, dishonest in the sense of ever defending what I 
took to be the wrong side. I am afraid that I may have been 
guilty of some over-confidence in my own infallibility. I wrote 
with a certain happy audacity. I gave my view of things in 
general. I had nothing to do with politics or theology, but it 
seems to me that I ranged over most branches of human know- 
ledge, from popular metaphysics to the history of the last 
University boat-race. I reviewed countless books, poems, 
novels, travels, economic treatises, and literary histories. I fancy 
that I was pretty harmless. I have some reason to think that I 
saved one gentleman from adding an indefinite series of 
cantos to a poem ; and I may have indulged in a flout or two 
at well-meaning people which I should now be hardly prepared 
to justify. My chief impression, however, is different. I had, 
not long ago, to turn over the files of the paper for another 
purpose. Incidentally I looked for my own, and was a little 
startled to discover that I could rarely distinguish them by 
internal evidence. I had unconsciously adopted the tone of 
my colleagues, and, like some inferior organisms, taken the 
colouring of my “environment.” That, I suppose, is the common 
experience. The contributor occasionally assimilates ; he sinks 
his own individuality and is a small wheel in a big machine. If 
he behaves as an honest wheel, neither lying nor scamping, he 
may be satisfied. The newspaper press is anyhow a neces- 
sity, even if the “ public opinion” which it utters has not that 
transcendental wisdom and infallibility which enthusiasts claim 
for it ; and a man who helps to maintain a wholesome tone is 
doing good service, Perhaps he may give thanks that his 
anonymity saves him from some of the temptations which have 
weakened the moral fibre and injured the work of so many 
men of letters who do not wear the mask. 

The Saturday Review meanwhile was not the only medium 
through which I endeavoured to illuminate the world. The Pa// 
Mall Gazette was started just as I was becoming a journalist ; and 
was in some ways a more congenial organ. The first editor, 
Mr. Frederick Greenwood, who had suggested the scheme to 
its proprietor, Mr. George Smith, was a man under whom it 
was a pleasure to serve. He encouraged me with a cordiality 
for which I shall always be grateful; and had a cheering 
confidence in his contributors and a belief in the goodness of 
their work. The paper was supposed to represent in the daily 
press the same social stratum which had the Saturday for its 
weekly organ. It did not, however, meet the same success for 
some time ; and, rather oddly, gained its first start by the famous 
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article in which a gentleman described his experiences in the 
“casual ward” of a workhouse. That, however, called attention 
to the writing of a more ambitious kind. My brother throw 
himself into the work with amazing energy. He could express 
his view upon ecclesiastical matters without the reticence 
enforced in the Saturday ; and I venture to think that he had 
few equals in good downright sledge-hammer controversy. He 
was less interested in the purely political questions of that time ; 
but he wrote with a sturdy common sense which gave a 
characteristic flavour to the paper. He had able co-operators, 
specially the gigantic Higgins, or “Jacob Omnium,” who was 
unrivalled for his skill in composing “ occasional notes ’—then 
a novelty—the miniature articles which condense into a sentence 
or two the pith of a couple of columns. That, to say the truth, 
must often be easy enough. A long list of other eminent con- 
tributors is given in the life of George Smith prefixed to the 
supplementary volumes of the Dictionary of National Biography. 
Following in the wake of such leaders, I felt I was under less 
restraint than in the Saturday. But I had certain ambitions to 
make a few remarks in my own person, and felt that the kind 
of superficial omniscience demanded from the journalist becomes 
in the long run rather distracting. A newspaper article, too, can 
be written in a very short time ; but it seems to exhaust a dis- 
proportionate amount of energy ; and excellence in the craft 
requires that a man should be more inclined than I could ever 
be to act the part of Kinglake’s shrewd clergyman—absorbing 
the various manifestations of “ public opinion.” 

My work in the Pall Mall Gazette had made me acquainted 
with George Smith, and the acquaintance soon ripened into one 
of the most valuable friendships of my life. He had in the 
highest degree some of the qualities which one desires in a 
friend. He was the staunchest, most straightforward, and 
heartiest of men; pugnacious enough to be a “good hater,” 
but the best of backers to those whom he really loved. Plunged 
into business at the age of fourteen, he had little chance of a 
literary education,and hewas ever afterwards engaged in avariety 
of commercial enterprises which might well have absorbed his 
energies. But he had from the first a keen interest 1n literature, 
and became the publisher and friend of a remarkable number of 
eminent writers. His earliest connections of the kind were 
with Leigh Hunt and “ Orion” Horne, and one of the last with 
Mrs. Humphry Ward. Few of his authors failed to become his 
personal friends. Miss Bronté (who, I need hardly say, was 
discovered by Smith and his reader, Mr. Williams) drew his 
portrait in the Dr. John of Villette. It has not the minute 
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fidelity of some of her sketches; but gives a characteristic 
sketch of the impression made upon her by the masterful and 
chivalrous young man. He is so genuine that the poor 
governess, herself in the shade, is cheered instead of depressed 
by the sunlight of success which seems appropriate to him. In 
later years Smith won the warmest regards of such men as 
Browning, Matthew Arnold, and “Tom Hughes,” and on more 
than one occasion justified their affection by very solid proofs 
of active good will. With no one had he more cordial relations 
than with Thackeray during the last ten years of the novelist’s 
life ; and Thackeray’s children then and afterwards felt Smith’s 
friendship to be a most valuable possession. The foundation 
of the Cornhill Magazine, with Thackeray as editor and chief 
contributor, was one of the literary landmarks of the period. 
Thackeray’s reputation gave it a special stamp, and he was able 
to secure the co-operation of many of the ablest writers. It had 
the advantage of a remarkable set of illustrations by such men 
as Millais, Leighton, Frederick Walker, and Du Maurier. It 
was an unprecedented shillingsworth and achieved a brilliant 
success. Macmillan’s Magazine, of less dazzling pretensions, 
had been launched a month earlier ; and their example was 
soon followed by the earlier of the great swarm of more or less 
smaller periodicals which now flourish so luxuriantly. The 
Cornhill was strictly limited to the inoffensive—it was to contain 
nothing which could be unsuitable reading for the daughters of 
country parsons whom Trollope was describing in its pages. 
Thackeray was forced, with many twinges, to decline a poem 
of Mrs. Browning because it referred to facts supposed to be 
unknown to that interesting class of the population. Ruskin’s 
fierce assault upon the economists of the day had to be rejected, 
not because Thackeray or Smith themselves objected, but as 
calculated to make the hair of their respectable public stand on 
end. The rejection of Ruskin by Fraser, then edited by 
Froude, was more remarkable. They were friends besides being 
fellow disciples of Carlyle, and Froude could certainly not 
condemn Ruskin’s teaching on his own score. The case was 
significant of the tendencies of the older magazines of those 
days. Blackwood was, of course, of the Tory faith ; and Fraser, 
in spite of its distinguished editor, was beginning to lose its 
position. Froude, one would have thought, should be a model 
editor. Nobody could write more charming periodical essays, 
as he showed in his Short Studies; no one could be more 
charming personally or have a finer literary taste. He had, I 
think, one weakness as editor. He had not discovered, what I 
take to be true, that in judging an article, frst thoughts are 
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quite as likely to be right as second or third. It is best to decide 
at once and put your contributors out of pain—whereas Froude 
would oscillate long between yes and no, from conscientious- 
ness Or, perhaps, froma certain timidity. In any case he was 
hardly the man to attract eager young liberal writers. Carlylism 
appeared to them to be simply reactionary and cynical, as, 
indeed, Carlyle was never tired of expressing contempt for 
modern progress and its favourite shibboleths. His disciples 
agreed with him in that; but while Ruskin was stung to the 
passionate and stinging outbursts which gave him an influence 
comparable to Rousseau’s, Froude had rather the intellectual 
temperament which we associate with Hamlet. The world was 
out of joint; and he did not feel competent to set it right. He 
dabbled in Carlylism, but scarcely hoped to make converts. He 
could only groan over the prospect. I do not know that, in 
any case, much could have been made of his organ. It is an 
uphill task to infuse new life into a decaying periodical. Fraser 
had become thoroughly respectable since the days of Maginn ; 
and its public would, no doubt, have resented the Ruskinian 
vein. Froude, indeed, allowed some of us (I felt honoured in 
being one) to attack certain common enemies. When Kingsley, 
for example, got into his unlucky controversy with Newman, 
Froude and my brother tried to bring out what Kingsley ought 
to have said. I was permitted to preach a sermon or two upon 
a text from Carlyle, who had said that Arthur Stanley was 
going about boring holes in the bottom of the Church of 
England, and to argue that that process would not succeed in 
keeping the ship afloat. I remember, too, undertaking to give 
a judicial account of Comte’s philosophy—a daring under- 
taking, for, according to the believers in that creed, no outsider 
can ever speak of it without grievous misunderstanding. I do 
not know how far I succeeded. I had been greatly impressed 
by Comnate’s books, and have always thought that they were 
inadequately appreciated by the men of science as well as by 
theologians. I have valued friends among the members of the 
Church, and fancy that if I had been at Oxford I might have 
become a convert. Still, I fear that they had too much reason 
for thinking that I sat in the seat of the scorner. A new 
religion always has a comic side to the wicked. The expecta- 
tions of the founder have not as yet been verified, but I am 
convinced that they did some good work and enforced im- 
portant truths. Curiously enough, I see from the life of the 
admirable and orthodox Bishop Westcott that he was much of 
the same opinion. One positive doctrine, I believe, forbids 
anonymous writing. The Fortnightly Review, started in 1865, 
VOL, XLII 35 
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was the first English periodical in which the principle was 
adopted. After a rather unsuccessful start it took a high 
position when Mr. Morley became editor. It illustrates the 
change of which I have spoken. The impression that there was 
any condescension in contributing to a periodical had finally 
disappeared. The best writers of the day were not only willing 
to write but anxious to let the fact be known. The man who 
writes under his own name takes the main responsibility. He 
is not hampered by the platform of the party to whose organ 
he is contributing. His editor only vouches for the readability 
of the article, not for the correctness of the opinions expressed. 
The Fortnightly writers were chiefly Liberals, but the Contem- 
porary, which followed, was itself colourless. It was understood 
to be more or less the representative of that curious body, the 
Metaphysical Society, in which Catholics, Anglicans, Unitarians, 
Positivists, and Agnostics met for unreserved discussion of 
fundamental questions. Such discussions had, as I have said, 
become the order of the day, when men’s minds were agitated 
by Darwinism and Biblical criticism, and by the advent of 
great political and social questions. Undoubtedly the change 
has been in many ways beneficial. When you encounter an 
individual human being you have to be decently civil. I do 
not know whether we agree any better, but we certainly do not 
damn each other so savagely ; we distinguish between the man 
and the abstract principle which he defends, and have to admit 
that our enemy is, after all, made of flesh and blood. Perio- 
dicals, too, have had the advantage of receiving contributions 
into which the best writers have put their best work. Perhaps 
we may regret that some men of ability have been tempted to 
such utterances when they ought to have been composing solid 
masterpieces in several octavo volumes. I will not argue the 
point. Hawthorne, I think, argues somewhere that civilised 
men should live in tents instead of houses, to be free from the 
bondage of the ancestral conditions, So, one may conjecture, 
the author of the future will give up bothering himself about 
property and be content with writing for his contemporaries 
and the immediate present. Perhaps his work will not in the 
result be the less lasting. At any rate, there came to be a good 
deal more journalism which was better than “ ditch-water ” ; 
which contained serious and, powerful dealing with important 
problems, I do not apply these epithets to my own contribu- 
tions, but, at least, I had sufficient opportunity of taking some 
part in the work. I had, however, before long to take up other 
functions. 


LESLIE STEPHEN. 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


WASHINGTON, October 13, 1903. 

THE best authorities on trade conditions believe that the great 
industrial boom which sprang into life coincident with the close 
of the Spanish-American War, and lasted almost up to the present 
time practically without interruption, has passed its zenith, and is 
pointing to its nadir. Mr. James Swank, the general manager of 
the American Iron and Steel Company, one of the greatest 
industrial authorities in this country, has announced in a public 
interview that the great boom in the iron trade, which began in 
1899, has definitively come to an end. This does not mean, 
however, in his opinion, that prosperity has collapsed. It means 
simply a more normal aotivity on a lower range of prices. 

What this means to Great Britain, and especially to the manu- 
facturers and working men of Great Britain, is probably not yet 
appreciated. It has such an enormous bearing on British 
industry and the welfare of the British people at large, and is so 
intimately connected with the effort now being made by Mr. 
Chamberlain to prevent the United Kingdom from becoming the 
dumping-ground of the surplus product of those foreign manu- 
facturers who are virtually subsidised by the bonus granted by a 
protective tariff toa manufacturer looking for a market in a Free- 
Trade country, that it is worth the serious consideration of all 
manufacturers and all workmen, whether they believe in insular 
Free Trade or Protection. 

When the great Steel Trust was formed a few years ago, one 
of the arguments privately used by its promoters to justify its 
formation was, that whenever the period of extraordinary activity 
ceased in the United States and the demand of the home market 
was no longer able to absorb the maximum production, the 
Trust, owing to the national subsidy which it received in the 
form of a protective tariff, would be in a position to undersell 
the foreign manufacturer in his home market, and thus keep the 
plant of the Steel Trust in active operation. At that time the 
suggestion was made that the Steel Trust should branch out and 
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endeavour to get possession of foreign markets, but, owing to the 
unprecedented demand for iron and steel in the United States, a 
demand which exceeded the capacity of the plants to supply, and 
even led to the importation of certain forms of manufactured 
iron, the Trust deferred the attempt to compete with British and 
other foreign manufacturers until a more seasonable occasion. 
The managers of the Trust, however, always let it be known that 
just so soon as they found the home demand slackening they 
would turn their attention to the foreign market. 

The Steel Trust is preparing for this invasion of the foreign 
field by the creation of a new department—the United States 
Products Export Company—whose business it will be to manage 
the giant corporation’s export trade and discover new com- 
mercial fields. That the Steel Trust can do this and undersell 
the British manufacturer is clearly indicated by a letter written 
by Charles M. Schwab on May 15, 1899, to Mr. Frick, of the 
Carnegie Company. Mr. Schwab’s letter would not be selected 
as a model of pure English, but for stating “ the frozen truth” in 
a way to make the British ironmaster sit up straight itis a model 
of what all such letters should be : 


As to the future even on low prices I am most sanguine [ Mr. Schwab wrote]. 
I know positively that England cannot produce pig-iron at the actual cost for 
less than $11.50 per ton, even allowing no profit on raw materials, and cannot 
put pig-iron into a rail with their most efficient works for less than $7.50 a ton. 
This would make rails at net cost to them at $19. We can sell at this price 
and ship abroad so as to net us $16 at works for foreign business, nearly 
as good as home business has been. What is true of rails is equally true of 
other steel products. As a result of this we are going to control the steel business 
of the world. You know we can make rails for less than $16 per ton, leaving 
a nice margin on foreign business. Besides this, foreign costs are going to in- 
crease year by year because they have not the raw material, while ours is going 


to decrease. 

If, therefore, it is true, and certainly no one was in better 
position to know the facts than Mr. Schwab, that rails could be 
made at a profit to sell at Pittsburg for $16 per ton, and “ what 
is true of rails is clearly true of other steel products,” it must be 
patent even to the most unintelligent observer that with this 
enormous margin for profit the Trust can defy the world. 

The Trust will still have the American market as its own 
preserve. British, French or German manufacturers will not be 
permitted to poach. The Trust can continue to make its rails at 
a profit at Pittsburg of about $16 a ton, or even less if it becomes 
necessary to reduce the price paid to labour to make its profit of 
nearly one hundred per cent., and a certain portion of that profit 
can, and undoubtedly will, be used to place steel rails and other 
forms of iron and steel on the British and Continental markets 
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at a price below which the foreigner cannot compete. From the 
standpoint of the Trust this is sound business. Without the 
foreign market the Trust must close some of its plants. With 
the foreign market to be used as a dumping-ground, the plants 
can be kept going at their full capacity, the cost of production 
can be lowered, interest can be earned on investment, and 
instead of working men being forced to idleness and becoming 
a public charge, they will be earning good wages. 

But the British working man should remember that he will be 
paying the wages of his American fellow worker. If the Steel 
Trust can deliver in London or Manchester or Glasgow rails or 
pipe or structural iron at a price lower than it can be produced in 
England, the working-man ought to know by this time, as a result 
of bitter experience, that the purchasers of material, whether they 
be individuals or great corporations or municipalities, will not be 
influenced by patriotic or humane considerations, they will show 
no preference for domestic over foreign products, but they will 
buy where they can buy cheapest. The burden will fall on the 
British workman because of this unfair competition—unfair 
because, while the American market is closed and the American 
manufacturer need not fear foreign competition, the British 
market is open, and the British manufacturer must compete with 
a rival who receives, in effect, a subsidy from his Government. 


The fiscal campaign waging in England continues to attract 
an enormous amount of attention because of the direct bearing it 
has on American commerce and business generally, and the 
newspapers devote columns to its discussion. “ Men who look to 
the future and who have been impressed with the idea that Pro- 
tection may win in England,” says a writer in the Chicago 
Record Herald, “are wondering if a tariff war between the two 
great English-speaking peoples is to be the final outcome.” So 
far as | have been able to discover, however, in conversation with 
“men who look to the future,” and who exercise a domin- 
ating influence in the councils of the Republican party, this 
fear of a tariff war between England and the United States if 
Mr. Chamberlain’s policy is adopted is not generally entertained, 
but we must not close our eyes to the fact that, if Protection wins 
the day in England, it will inevitably arouse some animosity in 
the United States, and especially from those persons who have 
for so long prefited by England’s generosity, and whose pockets 
will be hit by competition being made less easy and possibly 
more expensive. 

Speaking broadly, the relations between Great Britain and the 
United States are better, 1 believe, than they have ever been in 
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their history, and a much more just, friendly, and truer view is 
entertained of England by Americans generally than was ever before 
known. But there arenewspapers whocherish the old-timedislike of 
England, and who are always only too happy to inflame prejudice 
and keep alive the smouldering embers of hate. Predominantly 
representative of this classiof newspapers are the New York Sun 
and the Springfield Republican, who, detesting each other witha 
hatred so intense that they can agree on nothing, and who never 
lose an opportunity to credit each other with the most improper 
and unworthy motives, meet on common ground when Engiand 
is the object of their venom. Neither paper is a yellow journal ; 
on the contrary, both claim to be eminently respectable, and both 
continually proclaim their horror of the sensational, their disgust 
for everything that is ignoble, and their love for everything that 
is elevating. 

A few days ago the New York Sun had the effrontery, to say 
nothing of the stupidity, to read the Protection party in England 
a lecture, and to warn it that England could not afford to con- 
solidate the British Empire at the risk of incurring the ill-will of 
the United States, but that she must, for her own sake and for 
her own self-protection, retain American friendship. The argu- 
ment advanced by the Sun was that, should England find herself 
involved in a war with a Continental combination, she could 
rely upon the United States to employ its naval and military 
resources for the maintenance of the rights of neutrals, chief 
among which would be the right of continuing to furnish Great 
Britain with her food-supplies; but if England looks to Canada 
for her grain she would be in danger of starvation, because in 
time of war the British fleet would be so busily engaged at home 
in repelling invasion that it would be unable to police the North 
Atlantic. No Canadian grain could reach England except through 
American ports and in vessels under the American flag. From 
this close chain of reasoning the Sun deduces “that the friendly 
neutrality of the United States would still be a matter of vital 
import to the people of Great Britain,” but that friendship could 
not be expected to “ survive a fiscal policy, the avowed purpose 
of which would be to shut American grain out of the British 
market,” and the Sun reaches the conclusion that the national 
well-being would in the long run be better furthered by cultivating 
the friendship of the United States than by provoking its dislike 
through bestowing preferences on British Colonies at the expense 
of the United States. 

It may be observed in passing that the Sun has always held that 
the “ manifest destiny” of the United States is to absorb Canada, 
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and has encouraged, with but indifferent success, it must be 
admitted, the sentiment in favour of Canadian annexation, which 
exists in a more rabid form in the office of the Sun than it does 
anywhere else on the North American continent. The greater 
the nexus which binds Canada to the Mother Country, the 
greater the material as well as the sentimental ties that exist 
between the largest of all the British Colonies and Great Britain, 
the less likelihood is there of “manifest destiny” manifesting 
itself. But that apart, might it not perhaps occur to the Sun that 
its article sounds too much like a threat, and that England is not 
yet in the position of one of those minor States of Europe (or 
shall we say of the Western Hemisphere?) whose existence is per- 
mitted by the favour of a more powerful nation ? For more than 
half a century England has been the very best customer of the 
United States. During that time it has been a free market for 
hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth of American goods, the 
product of the soil as well as of the loom and of the lathe, and 
this market has enabled the Americal manufacturer, the American 
farmer, and the American mechanic to enjoy a prosperity which 
has exceeded their most sanguine anticipations, which has enabled 
them to develop their country; and it is perhaps no exaggeration 
to say that this development would have been impossible, or at 
least it would have been much slower, if it had not been for the 
almost limitless capacity of the English market to absorb what 
the energy and enterprise of Americans created, And now that 
England deems it necessary to follow the example of the United 
States. and to place certain restrictions in the way of the importa- 
tion of manufactured articles into Great Britain, in somewhat the 
same manner in which the United States long ago restricted the 
importation of English-made goods into the United States, the 
Sun threatens England with the loss of American friendship, and 
tells her that in case of war she will find that she has put her 
money on the wrong horse. It is curious that it never occurred 
to the Sun until the present moment that, when American states- 
men enacted a tariff which ruined the Welsh tinplate industry, 
for instance, the United States was in danger of forfeiting the 
friendship of Great Britain. 

The fact is, to speak quite plainly, as a candid friend who has 
for years laboured with pen and tongue to strengthen the relations 
between the two countries, one must recognise that England has 
made all the sacrifices and given all the evidences of goodwill, 
until the average American honestly believes that England is 
absolutely dependent upon the United States for its existence, 
The average American is mentally extremely alert but also 
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extremely superficial, and a general grasp of things, without a 
knowledge of their details, satisfies him. In a vague way he 
knows that England is fed from the outside, and that the United 
States has a surplus of wheat for export, hence it is American 
grain that is making British brawn. England must either eat 
American grain or starve; it is no favour to the United States 
that England takes American cereals; rather it is an act of grace 
on the part of the United States to keep the machine going in the 
old country. Tell the average American that the value of his 
cereals imported into Great Britain for the first eight months of 
the present year is only a trifle over £10,000,000, while the 
value of all his other British exports for the same period exceeds 
£62,000,000, and he would be inclined to doubt the asser- 
tion; tell him that American boots, shoes, iron, steel, and a 
thousand other things are imported into Great Britain simply 
because England is foolishly generous, and he begins to think. 
The fact is, up to the present time he has never been forced to 
think about the fiscal relations between his country and Great 
Britain. He has always made England do the thinking. Long 
usage has made him come to regard the British market as his 
own to be exploited as he might see fit, and now to be told that, 
instead of having a fee simple to the British market, he is merely 
a tenant at will, liable to be dispossessed at short notice, quite 
naturally makes him feel that he has been badly treated. 

The difference between the Sun and the Republican is the 
difference between Bill Sykes and Mr. Pecksniff. The Sun 
blusters, scowls, and threatens ; the Republican assumes a high 
and lofty moral tone, and with the whites of its eyes carefully 
turned up at the proper angle, is stricken to the heart when it 
contemplates the awful path upon which England has embarked. 
The Sun heads its leader, “ The Consolidated British Empire 
versus American Good Will,” while the Republican, more refined, 
more Chadbandish, and more Pecksniffian, entitles its leader, 
“The Moral Power of England.” The way in which the 
Republican weeps because England has strayed from the narrow 
path is touching in the extreme. It prays England not to forfeit 
her moral dignity and her moral power in the world by putting a 
tariff on importations ! 

A much more sensible view of the matter is taken by the Boston 
Globe, the leading Democratic paper of New England. It says 
frankly, that the United States must take a keen interest in Eng- 
land from motives of self-interest. If Protection carries the day 
in England, the United States will either lose much of its trade 
with England or else will be forced to make tariff concessions 
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that will encourage more friendly trade relations. A trade that 
now practically belongs to the United States because there is no 
competition, the Globe says, can only be retained by the United 
States either being able to produce cheaper than any foreign 
nation, or else by dealing more liberally with England. 

We may look to the future and anticipate what will be the result 
of the adoption by England of a policy of protection. Its effect, 
so far as the United States is concerned, will not, in my opinion, 
lead to a war of tariffs with England, but ultimately to a reci- 
procal arrangement which will be for the advantage of both sides. 
It is absurd to imagine that the United States will recklessly do 
anything that might lose it the immensely valuable British market, 
but, on the contrary, it is to be expected that everything will be 
done to retain that market. Every year the United States becomes 
a greater manufacturing country, and looks to the extension of 
its export trade. At the present time Great Britain and the 
British Colonies absorb more than 50 per cent. of all American 
exports. Suppose the time should come when there is no market 
for that 50 per cent. of exports, amounting in the last eight 
months to more than {£90,000,000. One does not need to be a 
political economist, but one only needs to be endowed with 
ordinary common sense, to see at a glance that the loss of that 
trade would work untold misery in the United States,and in many 
cases spell ruin. The United States could not make up this loss 
by finding a market in other countries because those countries, to 
use Mr. Chamberlain’s phrase, are “ better strategists than the 
British,” and their strategy has enabled them to raise a barrier 
which American exports cannot pass. I hold it must be obvious 
that, from motives of self-interest, the United States will not throw 
away a trade of such great value, but rather will endeavour to 
make a working arrangement with Great Britain. 

And lest it should be said that in case the United States loses 
the British market the United States will destroy the American 
market for British goods, it can be explained that there is little if 
any danger of that happening. England, speaking broadly, no 
longer sends articles of necessity to the United States, but chiefly 
articles of luxury, and those articles under the existing tariff pay 
an enormous tax. Any increase of the tariff would undoubtedly 
reduce consumption, but it would not destroy it, because the 
increase in price of an article of luxury does not prevent its use, 
but any trifling addition to the price of an article of necessity 
immediately results in the curtailment of the use of that article. 
Besides which, the balance is too heavily in favour of the United 
States for it to engage lightly in reprisals. Exports to Great 
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Britain and her Colonies for the eight months ending August this 
year, the latest available statistics, were $464,721,049, while 
British and Colonial imports to the United States were valued at 
$214,571,411. 1 have said it before, and I repeat it, that the fear 
of a tariff war with the United States is a bogey which may be 
successfully used to terrify insular free traders who swear by the 
bones of Cobden, but it ought not to affright even the most timid 
man of ordinary intelligence. 


Political interest centres in New York, where a desperate 
mayoralty campaign is being conducted. Election takes place 
next month, and although election-day is so close at hand, nobody 
feels sufficient confidence in the result to venture a positive pre- 
diction. The Republicans, Independents, and anti-Tammanyites 
have re-nominated Mr. Low on the fusion ticket, and Tammany 
Hall has nominated Congressman George B. McClellan, the son 
of that General McClellan who was the central figure of the 
Union side at the battle of Antietam. Mr. McClellan is a young 
man of marked ability and personality beyond reproach. Unfor- 
tunately for his chances of success, he is the nominee of 
Tammany Hall, and the better element of New York looks 
beyond the candidate to the forces behind him, and those forces, 
in the case of Tammany Hall, respectable men cannot tolerate, 
because Tammany stands for everything that is vicious and 
corrupt. Should the Democrats regain control of New York 
city, it would place them in a much better fighting position for the 
Presidential struggle next year. A few months ago even the 
most sanguine Democrats had little hope of victory next year, but 
they now believe the political tide is turning, and that they have 
a good fighting chance to elect their President. 

Two things will help the Democrats. The discontent of labour 
becomes more marked every week, and far-seeing observers 
think the time is not far distant when labour will become so 
dissatisfied with existing conditions that it will eagerly seek 
vengeance on the President and the Republican party. The 
President’s action in what is known as the Miller case—the refusal 
to permit the bookbinders’ union to dictate as to the employment 
of men in the Government Printing Office, the details of which 
have already been mentioned in this Review, has measur- 
ably weakened him with labour, and working men are now 
openly arrayed against him and anxious to make their political 
power felt. The approach of hard times, or, at any rate, less 
flush times than we have known since 1898, will also help the 
Democrats, as the party in power is always held responsible for 
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disaster. Reckless finance, dishonest business methods, the 
extortionate demands of labour, and its interference with legi- 
timate commercial operations, especially in the building trade, 
are the causes which have given a decided halt to business and 
made “ prosperity” receive a rude jolt. I have constantly called 
the attention of my readers to the fictitious prosperity which has 
existed in the United States during the last few years, and warned 
them against being beguiled into investing in the shares of Trusts, 
as I have always believed that fully one-half of these companies 
would go to smash in a comparatively short time. Exactly what 
I have anticipatedwe are now witnessing, and the Trust bubble is 
fast bursting. Since the beginning of this year forty-four Trusts, 
with an aggregate capitalisation of $26,000,000, have been placed 
in the hands of receivers. 

Thisdoes not include the Consolidated Lake Superior Company, 
with its capital of $117,000,000, or several other companies known 
to be in financial straits. And the greatest of all these over- 
capitalised and over-watered concerns, the Steel Trust, which, 
despite Mr. Schwab’s assertion that it can make steel rails at $16 
a ton, at a profit, and has charged $28 a ton, has been compelled 
to reduce the dividend on its common stock from four to two per 
cent., and the shares have fallen so low, and still continue to fall, 
that they have become merely the sport of speculators. The 
United States has been on a financial debauch for the last few 
years, and is now making the customary good resolutions of the 
morning after. Most sprees cost money, and the price which a 
nation has to pay for its excesses is no less costly than that of the 
individual, as the American people are now dismally discovering. 


The death of Sir Michael Herbert was a severe shock to his 
many friends in this country, and the sincerest sympathy is ex- 
pressed for Lady Herbert. Both Sir Michael and Lady Herbert 
made themselves extremely popular during the short time they 
were at the embassy, and Sir Michael quickly demonstrated his 
marked ability and the wisdom of the King in having selected him 
as Lord Pauncefote’s successor, whose memory and whose 
services no less to Great Britain than to the United States, are 
still cherished in the city wherein he so long resided. Combined 
with great ability and a thorough knowledge of the American 
people was a charm of manner which immediately won for Sir 
Michael friends, and made him one of the most popular men in 
Washington. In Washington there are two worlds—the official 
and the social. The official world, or, more properly speaking, 
the diplomatic circle, rates an ambassador for his skill as a 
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diplomatist ; the social world esteems him for his social graces. 
In both Sir Michael held high rank. The skill and ability he dis- 
played in the conduct of the Venezuelan negotiations—a situation 
which called for infinite tact, diplomacy, and patience—and in 
bringing to a successful conclusion the protracted Alaskan 
boundary negotiations, won for him the respect of the diplomatic 
body and the State Department ; as the ambassador of his British 
Majesty, dispensing the hospitality of his embassy, he no less 
established his place. The unusual honours paid to his memory 
by the President and the Members of the Cabinet attending the 
memorial service were not merely a perfunctory observance, but 
showed the high personal esteem in which he was held and the 
sincere desire of every one to mark the feeling of personal loss. 
One can wish no greater good fortune for the new ambassador 
than to express a hope that his career will be as successful as 
that of his two predecessors—Lord Pauncefote and Sir Michael 


Herbert—and that he will be as much respected and liked as they 
were. 


Congress will meet in extra session on the 9th of next month. 
The session will be called solely for the purpose of Congress 
enacting legislation to carry out the provisions of the Cuban 
reciprocity treaty. While there is some opposition to Cuban 
reciprocity in the House of Representatives, it is not formidable 
enough, in the opinion of the best informed politicians, to defeat 
the object of the treaty. The establishment of reciprocal trade 
relations with Cuba is expected to be for the advantage of 
American trade and to the corresponding disadvantage of other 
nations. England, especially, it is said, will be struck a severe 
blow by this treaty. 

Although the extra session is called by the President simply 
for the purpose of enacting Cuban legislation, when once 
Congress meets it has absolute power under the Constitution to 
deal with any other question, and it is fully expected that the 
Democrats will avail themselves of opportunity to discuss the 
tariff and other questions which may cause the Republicans some 
embarrassment. Under the Constitution Congress must meet on 
December 7, and it is not at all unlikely that the special session 
will run into the regular session without an intermission, and that 
for the next six months at least Congress will sit. The Congress 
preceding the holding of the national conventions for the nomina- 
tion of presidential candidates is always an exciting and interesting 
one, because both parties endeavour to establish records to which 
they can “ point with pride” during the campaign, and to manu- 
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facture material which will be useful when the country from one 
end to the other is convulsed by the clamour of campaign oratory, 
and day and night the stump speaker is heard exhorting the 
faithful to vote for the party chieftain. The conventions are 
generally held in the end of June or the beginning of July. The . 
Democrats in Congress are expected to take the offensive and do 
everything in their power to embarrass the Republicans and to 
handicap them in the campaign, and especially to raise the tariff 
question, and to make the most of post-office department 
scandals and other things which may be expected to discredit 
their opponents. 


When the Honourable Artillery Company, under command of 
the Earl of Denbigh, set sail from Liverpool a few weeks ago to 
be the guests of the Ancient and Honourable Artillery Company 
of Boston, the English Press evidently looked upon the excur- 
sion as of not very great importance, and merely a pleasant 
little social reunion interesting only to those participating in it. 

But it was more than that; it possesses an international sig- 
nificance, and means much for the future of the good relations 
between the United States and Great Britain. The spontaneous 
and marked cordiality shown the visitors in every city must be 
interpreted as more than mere decent civility or the evanescent 
enthusiasm aroused by sentimental recollections. When the streets 
of Boston are packed with a solid mass of humanity, when British 
flags are displayed on all sides, when the Mayor of that city, an 
Irishman, takes a foremost part in dispensing lavish hospitality, 
when the President provides an escort of cavalry to meet the 
visitors and entertains them at the White House, one may be 
justified in believing that the latest invasion of America by British 
redcoats is of more than passing interest. 

A few years ago such a visit would have been at best a doubtful 
experiment. There were then too many unpleasant memories, 
National prejudice is fast disappearing, and the natural desire of 
Americans to be on friendly terms with England is permitted to 
find its proper expression. The men who have entertained the 

Honourable Artillery Company, who have been their hosts for a 
couple of weeks, have come to know these Englishmen very well, 
and to know them is to like them. On the other side, the English 
knowledge of Americans individually will do much to make them 
respect and admire the American character, to convince them 
that, unlike as they are in minor things, in essentials they belong 
to the same family, and have so much in common that a mis- 
understanding ought to be well-nigh impossible, 
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Napoleon’s apophthegm that in war men are nothing but a 
man is everything applies with equal force to peace. To the person- 
ality of the Earl of Denbigh must be largely attributed the success 
of this expedition, which might so easily have been ruined by 
want of tact, injudiciousness, petulance, a hundred little things 
which mark the difference between success and failure. Itis not 
an easy thing to be on parade every day and the best part of the 
night, all the time in the glare of the limelight, followed at every 
turn by inquisitive reporters asking foolish and impertinent ques- 
tions, colonel in command but with his “ boys” on a holiday, but 
Lord Denbigh played his part so well, and with such skill infused 
his own spirit into his men, that he simply captured his hosts, 
who paid him the highest compliment the Americans can pay 
any one, when they said that if he cared to settle down in Boston 
and “run for office” they would guarantee his election. 

As an unofficial ambassador to strengthen the entente cordiale 
between the two nations Lord Denbigh’s “mission” must be 
regarded as a pronounced success, the effects of which will be 
permanent. Long after the visit has become merely 2 memory 
the solid friendships formed between Americans and English- 
men will endure, to the advantage of both Americans and 
Englishinen. 


A. MAURICE Low. 


THE DUTIES OF A CONSUL 


IN general but little public attention is paid to the Consular 
Service, the members of which carry on their modest duties in 
all parts of the world. Now and again the good work done by 
some particular Consul is brought to notice, but, more often 
perhaps, vague complaints appear in the papers that our Consuls 
do not pay sufficient attention to commerce, and that the trade 
of the Empire suffers from their indifference. 

A Foreign Office Committee, appointed to inquire into the 
constitution of the Consular Service, presented their Report * 
in July last. Partial extracts of its contents were quoted in 
the papers, but the rise of political matters of more pressing 
interest on the horizon turned public attention into other 
channels. The report of the Committee is brief and to the 
point. It contains several important recommendations and 
suggestions and is well worth careful perusal. Although the 
document may be purchased through any bookseller for the 
moderate sum of one penny, it may be interesting if I briefly 
summarise its main contents here as a preface to my remarks 
The subjects on which the Committee were appointed to inquire 
were: (a) Whether the present limits of age—25 to 50—for 
candidates should be altered, and whether service as Vice- 
Consul for a certain period should be required to qualify for 
promotion to the rank of Consul ? (4) Whether any change was 
desirable in the regulations giving entrance into the Consular 
Service and in the character of the examinations ? (c) Whether 
the salaries should be so far as possible equalised and a general 
system of local allowances adopted in order to remedy present 
inequalities ? (2) Whether means could not be adopted to give 
consular officers opportunities of increasing their practical 
knowledge of commercial matters and to bring them more into 
personal contact with the commercial community? On questions 


* Miscellaneous, No. 3 (1903), Report of the Committee appointed to inquire 
into the constitution of the Consular Service, July 2, 1903. (Presented to both 
Houses of Parliament by command of his Majesty, July 1903.) London: Eyre 
& Spottiswoode. Price 1d. 
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(a) and (4) the Committee reply in the affirmative and suggest 
various alterations, all tending to the improvement of the service. 
With regard to nominations to the General Consular Service, 
they recommend that the system to be adopted should be one 
of limited competition, which should also form the rule in the 
China, Japan, and Siam service, now under the régime of open 
competition. On question (c) the Committee recommend that 
salaries in the General Service should, as far as possible, be 
equalised, and suggest that the service should be divided into 
grades, as follows: Consuls-General, 1st grade,salary £12004 year; 
2nd grade, £1000. Consuls, 1st grade, salary {800 a year; 2nd 
grade, £600. Vice-Consuls, salary £300, rising, by annual incre- 
mentsof £25,to {500. Theyapprove of the systemof local allow- 
ances, now partially in force, being extended. They recommend 
that promotion should not necessarily be given by seniority, but 
that merit should also be taken into consideration. With 
reference to question (d) the Committee suggest that great 
advantage would result if young men, trained in commercial 
houses for four or five years, could, under certain limitations, be 
induced to enter the Consular Service. This suygestion, I 
venture to think, may be difficult of realisation. Able young 
men, of superior education, who had entered upon a serious 
commercial career, would, probably, hardly find it to their 
interest to change their profession after five years’ apprentice- 
ship. 

I have now cleared the ground for the principal object of 
this paper, which is to set down some details of the work that 
falls to the lot of his Majesty’s consular officers, and which it 
appears to me is not fully understood by the general public. 
My claim to write on the subject is based on the fact that, 
including the time I was an acting Vice-Consul in the Levant, 
I have spent more than forty years of my life in the Consular 
Service, finally retiring with the rank of Consul-General. I 
served at different times in Turkey, in Greece, in France, in 
Italy, and in the United States. 

In the first place it may be as well to hese, as briefly as 
possible, the composition of the service. The Consular Corps 
comprises three divisions : (1) General Service ; (2) Ottoman 
Dominions (including Egypt, Tripoli, Bulgaria, and Crete) ; 
(3) China, Japan, Corea, and Siam. The importance of 
divisions 2 and 3, which are ndw recruited by open competition, 
is, | believe, generally recognised. It is with division 1 only, 
as at present established, that I wish to deal here. Admission 
to the General Service is obtained by direct nomination of the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. Candidates are eligible 
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between twenty-five and fifty years of age. Salaried officers are 
required to pass a non-competitive examination, and, when pos- 
sible, to attend for three months at the Foreign Office in order 
to be instructed in their duties. They are strictly prohibited 
from trading, and are entitled to a pension on retirement. The 
recommendations of the Foreign Office Committee, to which I 
have already referred, show that the present scale of salaries is 
not satisfactory. Under actual conditions it is not generally 
easy for a Consul who has no private means to carry out his 
duties to his own satisfaction, or, probably, to that of the 
Government. 

The General Service consists of eight Agents and Consuls- 
General and Commissioners and Consuls-General. To these 
superior officers, who combine other functions with those of 
Consul-General, I need make no further allusion. Next follow 
34 Consuls-General, 82 Consuls, and 66 Vice-Consuls. All 
these officers are salaried. The unpaid officers comprise six 
Consuls-Generals, 50 Consuls, 437 Vice-Consuls, and 38 Con- 
sular Agents. They are appointed, wherever it is possible, from 
among British merchants established in places where a salaried 
officer is deemed unnecessary, and receive a small and, some- 
times, inadequate, office allowance. I may, perhaps, be permitted 
to note that the unpaid consular officers render willing and 
valuable service. Not all consular officers are British subjects. 
The employment of foreigners in the service has recently been 
deprecated, and rightly so, where it is possible to find British 
subjects who are able and willing to act. This, however, is not 
always the case, and I can testify to the loyal work done by 
foreigners under my immediate superintendence and in my own 
office. 

All Consuls hold the King’s commission, Vice-Consuls, unless 
they are styled “His Majesty’s,” have a letter of appointment 
from the superintending Consul. Under the terms of their 
commission, Consuls are appointed by the King “for the 
encouragement of Our subjects trading to ... to take care 
of the affairs of Our said subjects, and to assist them in all their 
lawful and mercantile concerns.” The Consul is granted “ full 
power and authority, by all lawful means, to aid and protect 
Our merchants and other Our subjects who may trade with 
and visit or reside at...” and, also, to appoint Vice- 
Consuls “at such Ports and places as may be necessary for 
the better protection of our subjects trading with, visiting, or 

residing in all such Ports and places.” The Consul, therefore, 
is the appointed protector of all British subjects who may trade 
and reside in or visit his district. The districts of the super- 
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intending Consuls vary considerably in size and importance, 
and are dependent upon local considerations. 

The Consul’s powers are derived from his Commission, from 
the Acts of Parliament and Orders in Council that have been 
passed to enable him to carry out the duties with which he has 
been entrusted, and from the treaties in force between his own 
country and that in which he resides. 

A Consul’s work is more arduous at a port than in an inland 
city. Let us then first take his chief duties at a seaport. All 
British vessels are bound to report to him on entry, and to 
take their papers before clearance ; he settles disputes between 
masters and seamen ; crews are engaged and discharged before 
him ; he attends to the wants of shipwrecked sailors; has 
occasionally to hold Naval Courts in cases of shipwreck, &c. ; 
receives the money of seamen to be placed in the savings 
bank, and is charged with a variety of other duties in connection 
with merchant shipping, which it would take too long to 
enumerate. In a port where the tonnage of shipping, entering 
and clearing, amounts to 2,000,000 tons, and there are higher 
figures, the quantity of work to be got through may easily be 
imagined. When a British man-of-war visits the port official 
visits have to be paid and received, and a variety of duties arise 
which are considerably increased in the event of a squadron 
anchoring off the town. In addition to the duties noted above, 
the Consul has to attend to those which fall to the lot of his 
colleagues in inland places, and which we have now to con- 
sider. 

First with regard to the official work. A Consul is in regular 
correspondence with the Foreign Office, the Board of Trade, 
the Embassy or Legation accredited to the country in which 
he resides, and with his Vice-Consuls ; occasionally he may have 
to correspond with other Government departments. He takes 
the fees leviable for the execution of his various duties on 
behalf of the Government, and has to render a strict account. 
He is required to draw up a yearly report on the trade of his 
district, and in addition is called upon to report on every 
variety of question connected with trade and industry that may 
come under his notice. He should acquire a general knowledge 
of the laws of the country in which he resides, with special 
reference to the enactments: on industry and commerce. 
Although not recognised as a political officer, he is required to 
keep the Embassy, at least, and on occasion the Foreign Office, 
informed on all matters of interest that may happen within his 
district. In times of trouble he would give information, by 
telegraph if necessary, to any neighbouring British colony. 
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With the local authorities in his district the Consul is, of 
necessity, in constant communication. 

We now come to the general work for British subjects. 
The Consul has the powers of a public notary, and, in this 
capacity, is enabled to attest all legal documents. He is a 
marriage officer and celebrates marriages between British 
subjects under certain conditions. He issues passports when 
required, He is applied to on all occasions when his country- 
men get into trouble. They may be arrested for breaking, 
innocently or otherwise, the laws of the country in which they 
happen to be. They have met with ill-treatment, relations may 
be missing, while, at times, lunatics have to be cared for ; in 
every case the Consul intervenes. In cases of death, when no 
relatives are on the spot, it is the Consul’s duty to make all 
provisional arrangements, and to act for the preservation of the 
property of the deceased. In minor matters, British subjects 
have worries with their landlords, servants, or what not; they 
complain of over taxation, or want a lawyer ; here, again, the 
Consul gives his unofficial assistance. I have been asked to 
report on the financial status of local firms. This, however, 
forms no part of a Consul’s duty, the required information can 
always be obtained through a banker. To continue, travellers 
require introductions, they lose their luggage or their money, 
are unable to get their drafts cashed, address is usually made to 
the Consul. We are not, however, compelled to act as house 
agents or to secure rooms for travellers at hotels. When 
British subjects are in distress the Consul is always applied 
to. As it is not in every case that, under the regulations, the 
Government is able to grant a free passage home, this is often 
a considerable tax on the Consul’s pocket, unless local British 
Charitable Societies are in being. In short, although the work 
is not continuous and the office hours are strictly fixed, there is 
hardly an hour in the day or night in which the Consul may 
not be called upon for prompt action. He must be always 
ready, recollecting that any failure on his part in international 
matters might entail difficulties between two Governments, 
which a little tact may avoid. To carry out his duties properly 
the Consul should always be courteous though firm, while ever 
ready to listen to reason. He should live on good terms with 
the local authorities, recollecting, in his relations with them, that 
civility begets civility all the world over, and he must display 
on every occasion as much patience as human nature permits, 
I am bound to say that, during my long career, I met with very 
few instances of discourtesy on the part of British subjects, and 
have often been touched by the gratitude displayed for very 
trifling service rendered. 
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In social matters the Consul is generally expected to enter- 
tain, though he is by no means bound to doso, and the amount 
of entertainment he is able to give must depend upon his 
private means. It is now that the Consul’s wife comes into 
play. She forms the link which unites him to society, and to 
her tact, kindness, and unremitting attention much of his 
social success is due. It is on her that the burthen principally 
falls. 

Hitherto I have only made incidental allusion to assistance 
to commerce. In the light of recent discussion it may, perhaps, 
be advisable to enter rather more fully on the subject, without, 
however, touching on the moot question as to the amount of 
assistance that should be rendered by the Government to British 
subjects in their endeavours to obtain concessions from foreign 
States, or on the advantages that may accrue from the appoint- 
ment of specially qualified pioneer Consuls in virgin countries, 
the trade with which has to be opened up. 

The protection of commerce is undoubtedly one of the most 
important of a Consul’s duties. He is bound to make himself 
well acquainted with the conditions of trade and industry in his 
district, especially as they may interest his own country. His 
reports, which are regularly published by the Foreign Office, 
embody the results of his inquiries, and I venture to think that 
they are a credit to the Corps from which they emanate. For 
some time past, however, consular reports have been criticised 
as not being sufficiently helpful to British interests ; indeed, a 
belief seems to be growing that a Consul should be better 
informed on every branch of foreign trade than the merchants 
who carry it on, that he should watch over their respective 
interests in a quasi-paternal manner, and supply that special 
information which I had hitherto believed it was the duty of 
their several agents to afford. That this was not always the 
opinion of the mercantile world the following instance, that 
occurred to myself, may serve to show. In 1866 I had recently 
been appointed Consul in North Italy, in which region silk 
forms one of the principal industries. Being in London, on 
leave, in the course of the year, wishing to show that I was 
energetic and believing (I was young at the time) in the import- 
ance of my post, I sought and obtained a letter of introduction 
to a large firm of silk brokers. in the City, which I duly pre- 
sented. I was courteously received, and, after the usual 
compliments, proceeded to state that the object of my visit was 
to inquire on what special points in connection with the silk 
trade it would be considered useful for me to report. ‘“ We 
don’t want you to report at all,” was the somewhat unexpected 
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reply, Feeling less confident of my own importance than 
when I entered the office, I could only say, “Then I think I 
need ask you no further questions,” and make my bow. I may 
add that during the twenty-three years in which I resided in 
Florence, having a district which included thirty-six provinces 
within my jurisdiction, I cannot recall to mind the visits of 
more than three British commercial travellers seeking for 
information. ‘To return, however, to the new phase of things, 
and see how far consular officers can properly assist by their 
reports, or in personal communication, the development of 
foreign trade. The Consul’s duty is evidently to report on the 
actual conditions of the trade and industries in his district. 
He may, and the published reports show that he often does, 
point out under what conditions British manufacturers are 
likely to meet with a market for their productions in his dis- 
trict ; but giving advice to experts is not always easy or profit- 
able. The Consul is obliged to report on all commercial 
matters, and cannot be expected to acquire a thorough and 
practical knowledge of, say, the iron and steel, cotton, woollen, 
silk, glass and china, and other industries. His advice may be 
good and useful, but is not always suitable to the needs of his 
clients, if, in this connection, I may so term the British trading 
classes. For instance, it has been pointed out before now that 
as regards Italy, to take one country only, the sale of machinery 
might be increased if British manufacturers would give quota- 
tions in decimal weights and measures as the Germans do. 
As regards credit, the German traders, in their anxiety to open 
out new sources of trade, probably err on the side of too great 
easiness: The conditions imposed by British firms, on the 
other hand, were, in my time at all events, too hard. A North 
Italian manufacturer once said to me, “When we order 
machinery from England we have to pay down half the price 
on the order being given and the balance on the goods being 
shipped. This was all very well when we had to deal with two 
or three important firms of established reputation, as we knew 
beforehand that our order would be executed to our entire 
satisfaction; but increased competition has altered this, and 
now we are not always satisfied with the goods supplied, for 
which we have paid in full before they reach us,” In conse- 
quence, foreign firms whose conditions are less onerous are 
applied to. Then, as to price and quality, there is no doubt 
but that British productions in general are still able to hold 
their own; not, however, in every case. The chief engineer of 
of one of the Italian railways told me, some years since, that 
one day he was called upon by a British contractor with refer- 
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ence to the purchase of steel rails. He informed his visitor 
that his administration always liked to deal with Great Britain, 
and did so whenever they could, but that the prices were often 
prohibitive. “That's all very well,” said the contractor, “if you 
are content to put up with an inferior article, but if you want 
quality you must pay for it ; for instance,” taking up asample of 
steel rail on the desk, ‘such as this.” “ Pardon me,” interposed 
the engineer, “that sample is German,” and so the interview 
ended. In my view a Consul cannot act as an agent for 
commercial firms, neither his multifarious duties nor his special 
qualifications permit him to do so; but he should be ready to 
be the friend and confidential adviser of his trading countrymen 
when applied to for advice and assistance, as his local know- 
ledge may often prove valuable. I lay some stress upon the 
term “confidential,” which the following anecdote may explain: 
I had had one afternoon a long and interesting conversation with 
a British merchant, who had brought me a letter of introduction 
and who had come to Italy with a view of securing a Govern- 
ment contract. From one subject to another, we touched on 
the question of consular reports. My friend said, “I am a 
member of the London Chamber of Commerce, and we are 
determined to have these reports improved.” “Well,” I 
answered, “tell me on what points; I am not above taking a 
hint.” “In the first place,” he replied, “ they must be brought 
up to date. We want fresh and not staleinformation.” “You 
are quite right,” I rejoined ; “ now we have talked this after- 
noon on your particular industry. You have given me several 
new facts which may be of general use ; have you any objec- 
tion to my drawing up a short report and forwarding it to the 
Foreign Office for publication?” My interlocutor hesitated. 
‘Why, you see, I got up this information for the benefit of my 
own firm, and not for that of the public, though I had no 
objection to talking the matter over with you.” Comment, I 
think, is needless. 

It would, I believe, certainly be useful for superintending 
Consuls, when at home on leave, to be placed in personal 
communication with the chambers of commerce in the principal 
manufacturing centres of Great Britain, with special reference 
to the industries carried on in their respective districts. They 
would thus realise the comparative standard of manufactures 
in this country and in their place of residence. By conversing 
with British manufacturers they would obtain much useful 
knowledge and learn how to expand or limit their reports with 
regard to different industries. In the tours of inspection over 
their respective districts, which I was permitted to undertake 
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regularly to my great advantage, they would know what line of 
inquiry to take, and might even be able to bring the local firms in 
touch with British manufacturers. This might be especially as 
regards machinery. The question was raised privately some 
years since at the Foreign Office, but I was not fortunate 
enough to be able to try the experiment, which I believe was 
carried out later in one instance. Of course, the opinion of the 
Chambers of Commerce as to its advisability would have to be 
taken before the scheme could be put into regular practice. 

A model Consul should be a man of sound general education. 
He should have studied law and the theory, at least, of banking 
and of commerce. He must be well acquainted with not less 
than two foreign languages. If, at the same time, he has a taste 
for scholarship or a love of field sports his usefulness will not 
be diminished. He must develop into a man of the world, be able 
to adapt himself readily to intercourse with all sorts and con- 
ditions of men, and, above all, be a gentleman in the true sense 
of the word. 

In conclusion, while I am unable altogether to approve of 
the system under which the Consular Service has hitherto been 
regulated, I look back with pleasure on the kind consideration 
and help that I ever met with from my official chiefs at the 
Foreign Office and from the distinguished diplomatists under 
whom I had the honour more immediately to serve. 


D. E. COLNAGHI. 


MODERN FRENCH CARICATURISTS 


IT may be fairly questioned whether any phase of French art 
has developed to such an extent as caricature during the last 
half a century. It is even more certain that the whole art has 
undergone an entire transformation within quite recent years. 
The caricature of Henry Monnier, of Gavarni and of Cham, for 
instance, is as antique to-day as that which we find in the 
earlier volumes of Punch. Times change, and taste changes 
with them. I am indeed not certain whether pentres fantatsistes 
would not be a more accurate term than caricaturists for the 
scores of brilliant men who render the French “comic” papers 
so entertaining. But the term “ caricature,” which Dr. Johnson 
has defined as “an exaggerated resemblance in drawings,” is 
sufficiently elastic to cover a multitude of things. 

English and French ideas of caricature, as we view them 
expressed in the illustrated papers of to-day, have very little in 
common, and it would be a waste of time to set up any sort of 
comparison. With us, however, the caricature is regarded as 
an occasional diversion ; with the French it has become as 
essential as the daily newspaper. For every one in England 
who earns a reasonably good income as a caricaturist there are 
probably at least a score in Paris who find the gift a profitable 
one. Many of them, as a matter of fact, keep luxurious estab- 
lishments, and maintain motor-cars. Some of the earlier men 
found it difficult to make both ends meet. The French have a 
very keen sense of the ridiculous. To them nothing is sacred 
—life, death, eternity, the great problems of which mankind 
has been seeking the solution for thousands of years, and 
failing in the attempt, afford food for the most ribald jest. The 
Pope is as frequently a target as the cabman, and Monsieur 
Loubet as the King of England. 

The English caricaturist is limited by his environments, and 
there are many things which he may not touch. The commer- 
cial thief of the Jabez Balfour type, and the absconding solicitor 
are as common in other countries as in England, but here the 
conventionalities cover him with the garment of respectability 
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—until he is found out and haled into the police-court ; and 
even after he is convicted the hypersensitive disinclination to 
kick a man when he is down restrains the caricaturist. In 
France it is different. The French caricaturists of to-day have 
gone back to the realism of Rowlandson and Gillray. The 
enormous superiority of the French comic papers over those of 
this country—always excepting the kindly Mr. Punch—must 
be obvious to all who have at all studied the Press of both 
countries. Take, for instance, the Comic Cuts class of journals, 
which are understood to have big circulations. From every 
point of view they are beneath contempt, and not one of them 
would exist more than a fortnight in France, where stupidity 
and banality certainly do not pass for wit. 

Curiously enough, personal caricature was popular in England 
long before it obtained a serious footing in France. Hogarth, 
who was perhaps a satirist of manners rather than a caricaturist— 
the real difference between the two is a very fine one indeed—had 
no alter ego across the channel. Champfleury, in his Histoire de 
la Caricature Moderne, candidly admits that “le premier roi fut 
un Anglais, un homme puissamment organisé, un peintre et un 
moraliste, Hogarth, le véritable pére de la caricature qui, ce- 
jour-la, élevée par un grand artiste, put inscrire le nom de son 
initiateur a coté de ceux de Fielding et de Swift.” 

French personal caricature dates from the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, but it can hardly be said to have definitely 
established itself until the ignominious downfall of Charles X., 
for it was then that the French Jdourgeois first had a hand in 
governing the country. The craving of the Jourgeois for ad- 
ministrative power was chastened by the caustic caricatures of a 
young man who held a minor post in a government office— 
Henry Monnier, the father of modern French caricature, and 
one of its greatest and most versatile exponents. Born in 1802 
and dying in 1877, Monnier was for half a century the relent- 
less satirist of the littlke weaknesses of Parisian life ; always 
kindly in his treatment of women when they came under his 
dissecting knife, he had a rabid antipathy to the blue-stocking ; 
a remorseless enemy of Louis Phillippe, he would have achieved 
immortality by his one great creation alone—Monsieur Joseph 
Prudhomme, the quintessence of Jdourgeois self-satisfaction, a 
pompous, serene person for ever perpetrating mixed metaphors 
in the firm belief that they were wit—in short, the French 
Podsnap. Monnier had at least two friendly rivals in his 
particular sphere. H. Daumier, who died in 1879, derived his 
inspiration from other sources. With him also, Louis Philippe 
was a béle noire; his “ Gros Cupide, Va!” and the four stages of 
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the evolution of the king’s head from a human resemblance toa 
juicy-looking pear have never been excelled in ferocity. Never 
was a monarch so cruelly caricatured. Daumier, like Monnier, 
created—or, rather, “‘ materialised’’—a great character or type, 
Robert Macaire, a blending of Panurge, Sancho, and Falstaff. 
The third great creation of the period was C. J. Traviés’ 
Mayeux, “le petit bossu,” who, like so many deformed men 
in real life—Alexander Pope, for example—was witty and brave. 
The French Mayeux is the type of a vain and licentious person, 
a cross between a man and a gorillas One might dwell 
for pages on the characteristics of this worthy trio, and many 
more could easily be filled up with their brilliances and 
paradoxes. 

Gavarni, whose real name was Sulpice Guillaume Chevalier 
(1801-66), was a humorist rather than a caricaturist, and his 
satires on the follies of Parisian life are far less scathing than 
those of his three great contemporaries. His women are always 
charming, and even his beggars are almost respectable. For a 
long series of years his work was the attraction of /e Charivari, 
l’ Artiste, la Silhouette, and [’ Illustration, to the latter of which he 
contributed his powerful and dramatic transcripts of low London 
life. Grandville, whose real name was Ignace Jean Isidore 
Gérard, and who died at the early age of 44 in a lunatic asylum, 
was a political caricaturist of great ability. His fantastical 
humour had the fullest play in the books which he illustrated, 
the Chansons of Béranger, for instance, and his “ animaux peints 
par eux-mémes” struck a fresh vein in France, just as those of 
Mr. F. C. Gould in England. Riou of the Journal Amusant, 
Emile Bayard of the Journal pour Rire—M. Bayard has himself 
quite lately published an imposing volume entitled La Caricature 
et les Caricaturists—Eugéne Muller, Marcel (Emile Pluma), who 
died in 1887, having started Za Vie Parisienne in 1862 ; Edouard 
de Beaumont, who had a weakness for collecting swords, which 
he left to the Cluny Museum (for twenty of which he refused 
500,000 francs offered by Spitzer) ; and E. Giraud, the friend 
of Dumas and Gautier—these are a few of the more highly- 
gifted men whose work looms so largely in the history of French 
caricature during the latter part of the last century. 

The exercise of the calling of caricaturist is always a “ fear- 
ful” joy, and it must be impessible to avoid offending intimate 
acquaintances. One caricaturist at least has had the distinction 
of retaining all his friends, namely Cham (Amedée de Noé), of 
whom M. Ludovic Halévy has said, “ Quarante ans d’esprit et 
pas un de méchanceté.” Cham, who died in 1879, was perhaps 
the most brilliant and versatile of the band of men who made 
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the Charivari, Cham’s pictures are always amusing and delight- 
ful ; he had, as has been well said, more humour than esfriz, 
“a keener sense of the absurd in differences than in resem- 
blances.” He was not a great creator, and was, in fact, a 
species of refined Monnier ; he might even be termed the French 
John Leech. Cham was an aristocrat by birth and sympathies 
(his mother was an Englishwoman), and his hatred of the 
bourgeois was only one degree less than his antipathy to the 
mob; but working for the Charivari, whose sympathies were 
Republican, his antipathies were to some extent muzzled. 
The work of Grévin may be described as the complement 
of that of Gavarni, and between the two we have the com- 
plete “vie parisienne” of the second half of the nineteenth 
century. Neither dabbled to any great extent in politics. 
Grévin’s “legends” are frequently of a type which can 
only be described as brutally pointed; but his type of 
woman is altogether charming, and totally different from the 
creation of any other caricaturist. It is said, and probably 
no greater compliment could have been paid to the artist, that 
an eminent lady’s tailor, struck by the elegance of Grévin’s 
“femme,” offered him a permanent engagement on highly 
advantageous terms! Grévin’s fecundity was enormous ; he 
contributed chiefly to the Journal Amusant, and died in 1892, 
but had been unfitted for work for some years before his death. 
A similar fate overtook André Gill, whose famous “ Melon 
entamé” in /’Eclipse, was one of the great “hits” of 1867. 
Baric’s pictures of social life continue to be a feature of the 
Journal Amusant, in spite of his seventy odd years ; his designs 
have appeared in nearly all the other comic papers, and in 
many books. Draner and Henriot are the worthy successors 
of Cham and Bertall, “ par la fertilité de leur esprit et la facilité 
de leur expression dessinée.” Henriot, who has not only contri- 
buted sketches to nearly all the leading papers, daily and weekly, 
has written books which he has himself illustrated, notably 
Napoléon aux Enfers, and now directs the Charivari, in which 
he succeeded Pierre Véron, who died only a few months 
since. Another caricaturist of exceptional fertility may be here 
mentioned, Stop (L. P. G. Bernard Morel Retz), who designed 
close on a million illustrations, and who died in September, 
1899. Stop was a universal genius; he painted pictures, 
designed theatrical costumes as well as caricatures, travelled in 
various parts of the world, and wrote theatrical pieces. 

During the greater part of the nineteenth century there were 
always two or three men who stood head and shoulders above 
the general run of caricaturists. But—/ongo intervallo—there 
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were always many others of great talent, who however just fell 
short of obtaining wide celebrity. There is, it is true, not room 
enough for everybody “at the top.” To-day, however, in the 
ranks of French caricature there are at least a score of men for 
whom may be claimed great originality, vigour, and ¢echnique. 
Each is so excellent in his way that scarcely two connoisseurs 
would agree as to the best pair. My own choice in the matter 
would distinctly be in favour of Forain and Willette. The two 
men have very little in common, differing, indeed, in their out- 
look on everyday life as widely as Phil May and George 
du Maurier. Forain “ exprime des attitudes, non des physi- 
onomies ;” he sees the serious side of everything, and his gaiety 
is somewhat lugubrious ; he is, indeed, too much of a philo- 
sopher to enter into the wilder joys of the irresponsible 
caricaturist. His wildest eccentricities are concerned with the 
weaknesses of avocats and actresses; his “ fille morne et sans 
joie,” and the facility with which he has crystallised certain 
scenes of modern Parisian life, are unsurpassed for their 
scrupulous brutality and fidelity. Alphonse Daudet contended 
that Forain is the legitimate artistic descendant of Gavarni, 
without being at all an imitator. The two men have a striking 
resemblance in the conciseness of their designs and “ legends,” 
by condensing into a few strokes of the pencil twenty pages of 
philosophical criticism. Forain has killed the sympathetic 
grisette of Henri Murger ; and his work will live as a powerful 
indictment of the higher dourgeots society of the Third Republic, 
just as the Annals of Tacitus have done for the memories of 
the Czsars. 

Forain’s genus is sometimes almost Satanic, as, for instance, 
in the election scene published in Psst ...! in which a 
drunkard is represented as saying, “ Si le pain manque, I’ab- 
sinthe est pour rien.” Willette may be described as the 
Watteau of modern caricature ; his Pierrot and Pierrette have 
nothing of the classical about them, and their vivacity is alto- 
gether charming. He has discovered in Bohemian life a 
thousand and one subjects for his versatile pencil. The story 
of Willette and the “Chat Noir” will be found told at great 
length in the defunct Universal Review of December 15, 1888, 
and no more need be said of it here. Of recent years Willette 
“s’amuse mélancoliquement;” and his departure from his earlier 
“period” has not been happy. His two numbers of /’Assiette 
au Beurre, Les Emmerdeurs and Le Singe and the special number 
of / Album, are cynical onslaughts on society in general. 

Léandre, Steinlen, and A. Robida form a trio of caricaturists 
of great power and striking originality, and each is in his way 
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an interesting force in modern French life. Léandre’s exagge- 
rated portraits of eminent Frenchmen have never been excelled, 
and the rapidity with which he has caught the idiosyncrasies of 
each person is truly marvellous. But for his uncontrollable 
gift of caricature he would have developed into one of the 
greatest portrait painters of modern times. Some of these 
portraits are published in the number of /’A/bum devoted to his 
works, and are sufficiently lifelike to be recognised without any 
letterpress. We have, for instance, “le grand proscrit,” Henri 
Rochefort, who was such an assiduous visitor at Christie’s until 
a year or two ago; M. Baudin, the Ministre des Travaux 
Public, with his large nose and small face; Emile Bergerat, 
and Cécile Sorel, with her eagle proboscis ; 7’ Assiette au Beurre 
devoted a special number to his work (October 4, 1902), and 
in this we have all phases of his many-sided versatility under 
the title of ‘Les Monstres de la Société,” the most powerful of 
which is, perhaps, the figure of the hydra-headed journaliste— 
“‘ Calottard, intransigeant, antisémiste, royaliste ou bonapartiste, 
il parle autant de langues qu'il a de visages. Il posséde autant 
de plumes qu’ilad’opinions.” His vagabonds, as, for instance, 
the full-page plate which appeared in the Journal Amusant of 
January 31 of this year, are singularly true to life. Steinlen, who, 
by the way, is only a naturalised Frenchman, and was born in 
Switzerland, sees life pretty much through the same spectacles as 
Forain. Misery, and the low tones of everyday life, have never had 
a more powerful or vivid translator than Steinlen. His most 
spontaneous work appeared in Gz/ Blas in 1891-92, and in 
the Chansons rouges, published by Flammarion ; a selection of 
his vigorous designs appeared in the Pall Mall Magazine of 
December 1go1. Steinlen’s posters are triumphs in their way, 
but do not call for notice here; his cats are as popular in 
France as those of Louis Wain in England, but his future fame 
will rest largely on his pictures of humble life, of the Parisian 
work-girl,and the itinerant vendor offruitand vegetables, Robida’s 
genre is eccentricity, and he was never more at home than when 
illustrating Rabelais, which will probably remain his most suc- 
cessful work. He has caught the spirit and the form of 
medizval France, of the “bon vieux temps.” Of late years 
he has discovered a fresh subject for the exercise of his mar- 
vellous inventive faculties in air-ships and motor-cars ; “ La 
Sortie de l’Opera en Il’an 2000,” a double-page plate in the 
Robida number of /A/éum shows the artist in his wildest 
moments. 

Ferdinand Bac, A. Guillaume, and Mars form another trio 
of inventive caricaturists. They excel in their various ways in 
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depicting the eternal feminine, but always women of the 
‘smart set,” always well dressed (if dressed at all), and usually 
not unpleasantly particular in either words or actions, Of the 
three, Mars, whose real name is Maurice Bonvoisin, is the best 
known in England ; the Daily Graphic, among other papers, 
has published many of his delightful gaieties. To both Bac 
and Guillaume a special number of /A/bum has been devoted. 
René Préjelan is another of the younger men whose caricatures 
of the demz-monde are ravishing in the eyes of the Frenchman ; 
but his figures are usuallya little too decollettee for the English taste, 
Caran d’Ache, whose real name is Poiré, has for many years 
been a fertile and popular caricaturist for the Paris daily and 
weekly press. “Job” (whose real name is Edouard Detaille, 
to whom, as to Caran d’Ache, a special number of 7’ Album has 
been devoted) has made a special feature of military history, 
and is unexcelled in his reproductions of Napoleon legends, 
Benjamin Rabier (again like Caran d’Ache) has found much of 
his inspiration in‘animal life from a grotesque point of view. 
The amazingly varied genius of modern French caricature may 
be seen in the work of such a groupof men as Hermann Paul, 
Abel Faivre, and Jean Veber. When Forain’s political designs 
ceased to appear in the Figaro his place was taken by Hermann 
Paul—“ un petit événement parisien”—which caused much 
discussion, for who was Hermann Paul? Very few people had 
ever heard of him, but all recognised in him a caricaturist of 
powerful originality. The middle-class society of Paris, the 
guests whom “madame regoit,” found themselves pitilessly 
ridiculed. In common with all happy people—so wails one of 
his “ biographers”——-M. Paul has no history to recount—a 
frightfully unfortunate thing for the biographer! The special 
Hermann Paul number of / Album gives a very good idea of 
the variety of his accomplishments, but his most scathing series 
of designs appeared in the “ Lourdes” number of / Assiette au 
Beurre—the fat, unctuous priests, in strong contrast to the 
poor wrecks of suffering humanity, the money- grubbing of this 
gigantic swindle, have never been so ruthlessly depicted— 
“Voyons, ma bonne dame, vous ne voudriez, pas étre guérie 
pour deux messes!” is only one of the many pungent 
“legends.” Jean Veber may be described as belonging to the 
“‘fleshly” school of caricature} he has created a type “‘fantastique 
comme un conte d’Hoffmann et blageur comme un article de 
Willy.” Veber, whose weekly designs for long contributed 
to the gaiety of Le Journal, is a painter as well as a Carica- 
turist, and the Luxembourg possesses a very charming example 
of his works in La Femme a l’Eventail, One of his most 
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ridiculously humorous skits is concerned with two pictures at 
the Salon, the one of a whole length nude figure, and the next 
a portrait of a venerable bishop ; anjart critic is reflecting: “ Et 
moi qui a dit 4 monseigneur qu'il était si bien placé!” But 
Veber is not always amusing, as may be seen in the series of 
designs, ‘‘ Les Camps de Reconcentration au Transvaal,” which 
he contributed to 7 Assiette au Beurre, which ran into at least 
ten editions, and sent the Paris correspondents of the English 
papers into hysterics; the thing is horrible enough, and 
blasphemous to an unusual degree, but why take these farces 
au sevieux ? 

Gerbault, like Guillaume, finds his inspiration among the 
“P’tites Femmes,’ but they are of a more Teutonic type. 
Métivet, Griin, Gottlob, Guydo and Josias are among the other 
caricaturists whose works are extremely popular with the 
French, but neither of whom can be described as great 
caricaturists, or at all likely to appeal to English tastes. The 
list of those who are especially facile in portrait-caricature is 
an exceedingly long one. One of the most powerful of these is 
Léopold Braun, whose series of “ Tétes de Turcs”—on a Jucus 
a non lucendo principle apparently—deals exclusively with 
Parisian celebrities. The elements of caricature are scarcely 
perceptible in these vigorous heads, and a good deal of the 
sting lies in the notices, which are written by M. Octave 
Mirabeau. In the few lines which are printed at the bottom of 
Rochefort’s “head” we learn, zzter alia, that “Sa vie n’a été 
véritablement qu’un crime perpétuel, une offense permanente 
a l’humanité.” Edouard Drumont is described as “ Le dernier 
fléau inventé par Dieu le Pére,” and so forth. Leal da 
Camara in Les Baudin de nos Jours is a much more pronounced 
caricaturist of familiar faces ; M. Loubet’s eternally benevolent 
smile and M.Pelletan’s rugged ferociousness are admirablyaccen- 
tuated. Les Souverains, Nos Amiraux Généraux, and Britannique 
four other series by this artist, are distinctly and flagrantly 
caricatures, but amazingly clever and full of that inventive 
faculty with which the modern French caricaturist is so 
liberally endowed. Ernest La Jeunesse, “Aroun al Rascid,” 
whose inimitable series of portraits of artists and musicians in 
the special numbers of 7 Asszette au Beurre, are among the best 
of the kind yet done; Grandjouan and Noél Dorville may be 
included in the same category. There are yet many other 
clever caricaturists whose names I have not mentioned, but 
space is limited ; some of the most original of these are Sancha, 
Valloton, H. Mirande (whose “enfants terribles” are quite a 
happy discovery), Eugéne Cadel, Louis Morin, Michael, Kupka, 
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Weiluc and D’Ostoya—to the last named is due the number of 
} Assiette au Beurre, ostensibly illustrated by the Emperor 
William of Germany, which was one of the Paris sensations of 
last autumn. 

What, it may be asked, is the modern French caricaturist’s most 
popular subject? Probably the English as a nation would take an 
easy first. Indeed, the English have always been fair game to 
the French caricaturist. I possess a curious little book, without 
date but published during the “fifties” of the nineteenth 
century, entitled Physiologie de L’ Anglais a Paris, with text 
by Charles Marchal and designs by Gavarni, Daumier, H. 
Monnier, Traviés and Hippolyte Boillot. I gave a short 
account of this book in the Daily Graphic of July 19, 1890, 
where two or three of the illustrations are reproduced. The 
tone of the little book is not at all vicious or vindictive, only 
unflattering. Our laws, according to this author, are as 
barbarous as our costumes—“ un homme a droit de vendre sa 
femme sur le marché des bestiaux, comme un béte de somme, 
Un de mes amis en acheta une a Falmouth six pences (douze 
sous)!!!” The Englishman’s passion for sight-seeing, for 
eating, for huge packages of luggage, and many other traits, 
are all wittily satirised, in the text as well as in the 
illustrations. It is a far cry from the little Physiologie de 
L’ Anglais a4 Paris to Les Anglais Chez Nous, by Sancha, 
which appeared in January last, and of which the motto 
is “Anglais: un monsieur qui géne les autres chez lui, mais 
qui ne se géne pas chez les autres.” There is, undeniably, 
much ground for many of the caricatures in this publication, 
and the artist has very cleverly caught—and exaggerated—the 
aspect of the average English tourist in Paris during the 
summer season—his magnificent self-complacency, his weak- 
ness for large check-pattern tweed suits, the inevitable pipe, but 
the huge hobnailed boots are a pleasant invention on the part 
of Sancha. The English matron and /i// are cruelly pic- 
tured. But all these things please the French and do not 
hurt us. 

Probably clericalism is, after the English, one of the most 
favourite subjects of satire. One of Roubille’s clever designs 
shows us a fat priest “protecting” an equally fat dourgeors of whom 
a starving family is begging alms; the priest interpuses as a 
“‘ peace-maker,” with this philosophical advice to the mendicant : 
“ Pas de colére, mon ami, le Royaume des cieux est aux pauvres. 
Assis a la droite de Dieu, vous mangerez mieux la-haut.” We 
have more advice from the same source in Heidbrinck’s series of 
Caricatures, L’ Heritage; “Jl n’est pas prudent a vous, ma 
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chére sceur, de confier vos fonds a un notaire sans religion.” The 
Pope is represented by J. Hénault as an illustrious beggar : 
“ n’oubliez pas un pauvre malheureux qui n’a pas plus de deux 
milliards de revenus.” Indeed, the universal greed for money— 
the passion for riches—is a fruitful source of inspiration to the 
French caricaturist. One of the curses of everyday life in Paris, 
the concierge, has almost ceased to attract the caricaturist ; 
probably because the antipathy to him as an institution is too 
deep for words or pictures. I cannot, however, refrain from 
alluding to one of Steinlen’s designs of a young work-girl with 
a parcel. She asks a typical “terror” for the concierge, and 
he answers, “ Y a pas de concierge ici. . . . il ya monsieur le 
gérant. . . . moi.” 

I have said at the beginning of this article that the caricature 
forms an important feature in everyday life in Paris, The 
popularity and number of the lighter class of journals prove 
this. Not content with the ephemeral appearance in the 
daily or weekly press, the moment a caricaturist makes a “ hit” 
his best works are collected into a single volume—usually with 
about one hundred designs—coloured or plain as the case may 
be, and published at from three francs fifty centimes to five 
francs. The popularity of some of these volumes is remarkable, 
and their concentrated interest, so to speak, very great indeed. 
Steinlen’s Dans la Vie, with one hundred designs in colours 
has passed into five editions. Thirteen volumes of Guillaume 
have appeared; nine of Ferdinand Bac, and nearly all the 
other leading artists have been similarly collected. The pub- 
lisher, H. Simonis Empis, of the Rue des Petits-Champs, has 
made a special feature of this class of “ Album.” 

There are doubtless some ways in which French caricature 
could be improved, but this is a matter which must be left to 
the French themselves. Gallic wit is not of the kind which 
readily submits to limitations; it has shaken dynasties, over- 
thrown cabinets, and killed great reputations with its vitriolic 
force, but, fortunately perhaps for the welfare of France, it has 
not yet killed the dourgeois. May it go on adding to the gaiety 
of nations ! 


W. ROBERTS, 


VOL. XLII 37 


THE GROWTH OF THE GERMAN 
NAVY 


WHILE the attention of the British public is riveted upon the 
fiscal conflict at home and the slow development of the crisis in 
the Far East,the German Navy continues to progress steadily 
towards the goal which in 1goo the | Kaiser and its chiefs proposed 
for it. Their aim, as expressed in the preamble of the famous 
Navy Act of that year, was to provide Germany with a fleet so 
strong “that even for the strongest naval Power a war with her 
would involve such risks as to jeopardise its own supremacy.” 
The fullest calculations were made by the General Staff as to the 
force required to achieve this object, and the conclusion was 
reached that by building an additional 28 battleships, 63 cruisers, 
and 96 destroyers the end would be attained, since a “ great Sea 
Power will not be in a position to concentrate all its forces 
against us.* But even if it should succeed in meeting us with 
superior force, the enemy would be so much weakened in over- 
coming the resistance of a strong German fleet, that after such a 
victory the enemy’s supremacy would not be secured longer by a 
sufficient fleet.” 

In other words, the German anticipation was that any great 
antagonist would have to disperse its ships, and if victorious 
would emerge with forces so damaged in the conflict that it 
would be at the mercy of the other strong navies of the world. 
When these proposals were placed before the German people 
German military writers and thinkers did not hesitate to cross the 
t’s and dot the i’s. They showed how in normal times the British 
fleet was scattered between many stations ; how certain it was that 
in the pressure of party conflict in England the interests of the 
British Navy must ultimately suffer; and how a system of 
voluntary service enhanced the cost of the British personnnel and 
prevented its indefinite increase. And so in its essentials the 


* The total German force when the Act is complete will be 39 battleships 
and 49 cruisers, as some of the cruisers proposed in the original draft of the 
Act were struck out by the Reichstag. 
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Navy Bill was accepted by the Reichstag and the German people, 
the only reductions made being in the cruisers, Germany com- 
mitted herself to a vast programme, to be regularly executed, 
extending over a long term of years, under conditions which 
promoted economy and efficiency. In England little attention 
was paid to German proceedings. As German thinkers had 
anticipated, the German intentions were studiously minimised. 
Nothing was done to increase the British preponderance in 
battleships to meet this new menace, and four years after the Act, 
in 1903, the cry is heard in England for reduced outlay upon 
armaments. The British Government has plans for a base on the 
Firth of Forth, and that is up to the present the one tangible 
sign that matters are not where they were in 1899, before the 
passing of the German Navy Act. 

What progress the German fleet is making can be seen from 
the Imperial orders issued in July and September of this year 
Hitherto the German fleet in commission in European waters 
has been represented by eight battleships, fully manned, a cruiser 
force of small size, and two reserve divisions of battleships for 
the Baltic and the North Sea. In July it was decided to abolish 
the two reservé divisions of battleships and add their units to the 
active squadron, where they were to form the skeleton of a second 
division. At the same time a cruiser squadron of two large and 
eight smaller cruisers was ordered to be formed. In September 
these orders came into force. Thus, at present the German fleet 
in commission in the North Sea stands as follows : 


ist Active Division. 2nd Active Division. Cruiser Division. 
8 battleships, all 4 battleships of 2 large and 8 small 
first class. older type. cruisers. 


All under the command of Admiral von Koester. 

The first active division will remain for some years much as it stands 
to-day; that is to say, it will be composed of five battleships of 
the Kaiser class, with the newer Zaehringen, Wettin and Wittels- 
bach. The second active division will be reinforced by the 
middle of 1904 by four new ships, the Mecklenburg, Schwaben, 
Braunschweig, and Elsass, and will then consist of four modern 
and four older ships. In line behind these two divisions will be 
yet a third complete division of older battleships, eight strong, 
excluding certain ships which are undergoing reconstruction. 
Germany will thus have available in the North Sea, 

12 modern first-class battleships, 

12 older and inferior battleships, 
in addition to her force of cruisers. The older battleships are 
not particularly formidable, but they are probably nearly as 
good as our old ships, for though smaller than our old armour- 
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clads, they have been modernised to some extent, and have been 
fitted with new boilers. 

There is no reason to think that German anticipations as to the 
completion of the new ships by the appointed dates will not be 
fulfilled. One of the remarkable facts in connection with the 
Navy Act is the punctuality with which it is being carried out. 
There have been no delays, such as occur in England, in the 
laying down or completion of the units sanctioned. Everything 
is done to time, in a businesslike spirit, which carries with it as a 
corollary economy. The German Taschenbuch der Kriegsflotten 
gives for each German ship the date of “ Baubeginn” or laying 
down, and “ Baufertig,” or completion, with the certainty that 
the promises made will be realised. The German General Staff 
is therefore able to make exact plans and calculations, which are 
impossible in England, where men can never feel sure that a 
ship will be actually ready for sea at the promised date. In 
this matter we have gone backwards, while our neighbours have 
gone forwards. 

The German belief that England would not be able to maintain 
in her home waters a force sufficient to meet their Navy has been 
justified up to the present. Our fleets in home waters are three 
in number, all under different admirals, however, so that unity of 
control and direction cannot be realised as they are in Germany. 
We have first, the Channel Fleet, which stands to-day much where 
it stood ten years ago. It musters only six battleships, all older 
than the:twelve German first-class ships, though much larger in 
size. It has also two powerful armoured cruisers and four other 
cruisers, and is under the command of probably the best fighting 
officer that this country possesses, Lord Charles Beresford. The 
second fleet is the Home Fleet, with a battle squadron composed 
of eight old battleships, of very uneven fighting quality. Five of 
them are much superior to any of the German old ships; three 
are probably inferior. In this fleet, which is under the orders of 
a tactician and strategist of high merit, Admiral Wilson, there are 
five indifferent cruisers, The third British fleet in home waters 
is the Cruiser Squadron, which is composed of three armoured 
and four unarmoured cruisers, but which next year may be 
expected to be composed of six armoured cruisers. The position 
of the two Powers in battleships and armoured cruisers in the 
North Sea may then be stated as follows for 1904 : 


Germany. England. 
12 modern battleships. 6 modern battleships, 
12 old battleships. 8 old battleships. 


2 armoured cruisers, 8 armoured cruisers, 
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Our force of old battleships could be considerably strengthened 
from our reserves and raised to fifteen or sixteen ships, but the 
weakness in modern battleships remains so serious that the issue 
of an encounter could not be predicted with any confidence. 
Our main force of modern ships and the most highly trained part 
of our personnel are tied to the Mediterranean or Far East, and 
must so remain for many years unless the policy of foreign 
Powers changes completely. It is true that our present excellent 
understanding with France has rendered war with that Power 
most improbable, but there are other possibilities which have to 
be kept in view, and on which it would be unwise to dwell at 
length here. 

Moreover, the situation in the Far East is such that heavy 
reinforcements will sooner or later have to be sent to that quarter 
of the world. At the present moment the Russian fleet in the 
Pacific is within measurable distance of superiority to Japan. 
Consisting, as it will when the reinforcements now on their way 
arrive, of ten modern armoured ships, which will be raised next 
summer to fourteen, it will be capable of overpowering the 
Japanese fleet of twelve modern armoured ships, and will be 
beyond all question far superior to the British force of only six 
modern armoured ships. We shall, therefore, have to send at 
least four modern armoured ships to the Far East, and perhaps 
many more, thus weakening our forces in Europe. All this, it 
need scarcely be said, suits German plans admirably; but there 
seems, unfortunately, to be no hope of the tension relaxing, and 
there may even be an actual conflict, fanned industriously to 
flame by Germany, between the two Powers chiefly concerned 
in the fate of Korea. 

For England, then, the Far Eastern crisis is big with danger. 
Its prolongation means inevitably the division of her forces 
between the East and the West, with grave risk in either quarter 
unless her strength is ample. And here again it is impossible to 
note without alarm the fact that the British battleship programmes 
of recent years have sunk to proportions of exiguous tenuity. 
With the exception of Lieutenant Bellairs, who has protested in 
season and out of season against the altogether unsatisfactory 
proposals of the Admiralty, no voice has been raised against this 
state of affairs; the press accepts the situation with apathy ; the 
House of Commons is put to sleep with misleading assurances ; 
the standard of equality with the next two Powers, utterly inad- 
equate though that was, has been tacitly abandoned, and the 
nation slumbers peacefully, little aware that a future Commission 
reporting on a naval war may have to find the same grave verdict 
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as that of Lord Elgin and his fellow-investigators. How far 
below the standard England has fallen can be seen from this 
brief table, showing the battleship programmes of the great 
European Powers in the last five years : 


England, Germany. Russia. France. 


1899 . ° ° : 2 2 I fo) 

1900 . 2 2 I I 

I90r . ° P 3 2 fe) I 
1902. ‘ . . 2 2 2 2 
1903. . 3 2 6 2 

12 10 Fo) 6 

Actually in hand October 1903 9 10 6 5 


Against the twenty Russian and German battleships actually in 
hand or projected, England has in hand or projected only twelve. 
Against the sixteen French and German ships, or the sixteen 
French and Russian ships, whatever combination we make, the 
situation is the same. It is true that four large ships of the new 
Russian programme have not as yet been laid down ; but even 
if they are ruled out this year, and if we suppose that this country 
lays down next year an equivalent number of ships of the same 
class, the situation is still dangerous. Its perils are complicated 
by the fact that from financial exhaustion Japan has not yet been 
able to take in hand her new naval programme, so that the rela- 
tive weakness of England and her ally is growing at the very 
moment when Russia and Germany are most markedly developing 
their strength. 

Nor is there any marked qualitative superiority in our ships. 
Russia has adopted a type of battleship between which and the 
latest designs of the Admiralty there is little to choose ; while the 
German ships, though weaker and smaller than our newest vessels 
of the line now on the stocks, are exceedingly formidable and 
probably are fully a match for our ships laid down up to 1902. 
Not the least striking feature of the German ships is their homo- 
geneity. For the last nine years German battleships have been 
built in groups of five, with standardised fittings, an innovation 
which has only recently been adopted in the case of British ships 
Each ship of the five resembles the others in her internal arrange- 
ments, and officers or men familiar with one are familiar with all 
the group. The importance of this for rapid mobilisation will be 
easily understood. If half the ships of one type are in commission 
and half in reserve, as may be the case in the future, when the 
German fleet grows to yet larger proportions, the following pro- 
cedure can be followed. When the order to mobilise comes, the 
crews of the vessels in commission will be divided up among the 
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various vessels of the same type, the gaps in the complements 
being filled by reservists. Officers and men will not have to learn 
their way about a strange vessel, as too often in the past was the 
case in British ships, and will be at home from the first. In the 
fact that even in the construction of its ships, the German General 
Staff has kept facility of mobilisation steadily in view, can be seen 
proof of its practical competence. Such things in the past in 
England were left too much to chance, and to the hope that luck 
and intense effort at the last would remedy the consequences of 
the want of foresight. 

To such an extent has this desire for complete uniformity in 
the ships of the same type been carried in Germany, that the 
German authorities have declined to introduce certain improve- 
ments in the guns of the latest ships of the Braunschweig class, 
preferring to sacrifice up-to-dateness in the artillery to the com- 
plete interchangeability of the guns and mounts. From the first 
the German Government has aimed at rapid mobilisation, and its 
arrangements for this end are so thorough that it is a common- 
place that the whole effective fleet can be at sea in less than forty- 
eight hours. The advantage secured by so much forethought 
and skill in organisation will be used to the uttermost, and that 
school in England which imagines that an enemy will give 
decent notice, so as to enable defects to be made good and pre- 
parations to be completed on this side, loses sight of that fact. 
To be ready first in war is everything; it was the secret of Napo- 
leon’s successes, and of the victories of Prussia and Germany in 
1866 and 1870. Nor will it have escaped the notice of the obser- 
vant that Mr. Roosevelt in 1898, when Under-Secretary of the 
United States Navy, was eager to attack the Spanish fleet before 
it reached the West Indies, with or without a declaration of war, 
and was supported by some of the best officers of the American 
Navy. In the period of tension which usually precedes war, it is 
difficult to make preparations without appearing to provoke a 
conflict, as was seen in the case of England in the summer of 
1899. Therefore most Continental Powers endeavour to make 
such arrangements that when a breach of the peace becomes 
inevitable, they may have the maximum of force ready in the 
minimum of time. In England, though there has been a great 
advance of recent years, the German level of preparedness has not 
yet been reached. 

What renders the German Navy so formidable is the excellence 
of its organisation, training, and personnel. In England there is 
a complete absence of responsibility at the Admiralty ; no one in 
this country knows who is answerable for the dispositions of the 
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fleet and the strategy adopted. Various answers in the House of 
Commons can be found which show that the First Sea Lord is 
and is not responsible on these heads. The First Lord, who is a 
civilian, and who has among his civil staff two soldiers, is in 
theory responsible, and would unquestionably be impeached and 
very severely punished in the event of catastrophe. But as a 
matter of fact a civilian who has made no profound study of war, 
who is not closely acquainted with the details of foreign ships 
and the quality of the various foreign personnels, must depend 
almost entirely upon his professional advisers. Custom has given 
a certain pre-eminence to the First Sea Lord, but no care is taken 
to see that the officer selected for so important a post shall be 
equal professionally to the performance of its duties. The office 
too often goes to seniority and influence, rather than to capacity ; 
failure at manoeuvres, the only means of testing in peace the 
competence of commanders, carries with it no bar to employment 
in this place, and the most critical appointment in the whole naval 
machine may be held by one with no special fitness for it. In 
Germany such a thing would be impossible. A progressive spirit 
combined with merit are the only roads to high command; and 
only four years ago a most trusted officer, Admiral von Knorr, 
was removed by the Kaiser from the Oberkommando, or office of 
Commander-in-Chief, because he objected to modern methods of 
training and education. He was a brave and honourable man, 
young, with a fine record of service; but his views were such 
that his presence was felt to be antagonistic to progress. In 
England he would have been allowed to keep office for years 
and retard the development of the fleet. 

The present German Commander-in-Chief (though he does not 
bear that title) is Von Koester, an officer of whom little is known 
on this side of the North Sea, but who is young, a good tactician, 
and imbued with the idea of resolute offensive which inspires the 
whole German fleet. By an excellent arrangement, the officer 
who will hold the most important command in war is kept in the 
closest possible touch with the fleet in peace, so that he may get 
to know the capacity of officers and men, and may be able to 
make the fullest use of his instruments. In England no similar 
precaution is taken ; the command of our fleets, likeithe office of 
First Sea Lord, goes far toq much by seniority. The most 
important station of all, the Mediterranean, is generally held by 
the oldest officer, though nowhere will energy and decision be 
more required, and energy and decision are not the qualities in 
which age excels. There is no officer in England whose position 
corresponds to that of Admiral von Koester. 
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Much would be gained did the Channel and Home Fleets drill 
together for three or four months in each year ; for there can be 
no disputing the fact that the handling of twelve or fourteen 
battleships is a much more troublesome task than the control of 
six or eight, and demands very different formations. 

The German tactics can be divined from the structure and 
armament of the ships. A resolute offensive being the first 
principle, it would seem from the build of the ships that the 
attack will be delivered end-on, like that of Nelson at Trafalgar, 
and as the German squadrons come to closer quarters the fullest 
use will be made of their enormous torpedo armament. All the 
German ships carry a torpedo tube in their bow and another in 
their stern, though such tubes have been, perhaps too hastily, 
abandoned in the British Navy. The bow torpedo tube is to be 
used in the end-on attack, and as the range of the torpedo is 
constantly increasing, and is now with the most modern patterns 
3000 yards, it may be exceedingly dangerous. In guns the 
Germans have preferred number and rapidity of fire to over- 
whelming size ; they have kept to patterns smaller than the British 
12-inch weapon, which is the standard gun for our big ships, 
and have selected the 9.q4-inch, which is much weaker, and the 
11-inch, which is a little weaker than our gun, but in exchange 
for this they have been able to increase the number of their 
small guns. All their first-class battleships are armoured with 
Krupp plating, and in this they have a distinct advantage against 
England, as she only adopted this kind of armour for her 
battleships in 1898. 

The expansion of the German Navy can best be measured 
by the increase in the personnel. In 1892 the German Navy 
mustered 17,000 officers and men. In 1903, by the Statistisches 
Fahrbuch fuer das Deutsche Reich, the number had risen to 
35,708. Under the Navy Act further increase will follow year by 
year, until a total of over 58,000 officers and men on the active 
list is reached. The reserves already number over 37,000, and in 
the course of a few years will exceed 60,000, so that there will be 
no difficulty in obtaining trained men in war. It may be taken 
as morally certain that further additions to the German ship- 
building programme will be made in the not distant future, as 
soon as the rearmament of the German army is complete ; indeed, 
there has already been some talk of an additional battleship 
division of eight vessels being required, though the suggestion has 
not been put forward officially. A large addition to the number 
of cruisers is the first desire of the Kaiser and the German 
Admiralty, as at present the German fleet of battleships is blind 
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from its lack of fast ships, and for its scouting it will have to trust 
mainly to the liners taken over from the merchant marine. But 
these liners would be better employed in the attack on hostile 
commerce. 

If the British people and the British Admiralty wish to avoid 
an unpleasant surprise, which will assuredly be sprung upon them 
some fine day, should matters drift on as they have been doing 
the last five years, a special programme should at once be taken 
in hand, as a reply not only to the German but also to the Russian 
increase inthe fleet. In naval affairs we cannot afford to trust to 
luck, and that we have been allowing our margin of strength to 
run down can be denied by no student of naval progress. The 
figures of the Official Return “ Fleets ” for the various years show 
clearly a progressive decrease since 1900 in the total of our 
battleships, and are so striking that they may be cited : 


1889. 1898. 1900. I90I. 1902, 1903. 


England . e ‘ 65 64 70 66 67 63 
France . ‘ . 4I 35 35 33 36 36 
Russia... ‘ 18 22 24 39-25 26 26(+4) 
Germany . ‘ i 28 22 25 29 34 36 


In the Russian figure for 1903 four ships which are known to 
have been actually laid down, but which were for some reason 
or other omitted from the Official Return, are included. The 
steady decline in numbers of the British force will be noted. In 
part that decline is due to the elimination of a large number of 
old and worthless ships, which Lord Goschen persisted in retain- 
ing on the effective list, but which in 1900 were no better than 
“death-traps ;” in part, the German figure is swollen by three or 
four ineffectives of like nature, which the German lists do not 
count as of serious value; but even when correction is made for 
these facts, the net result remains, that England is not maintain- 
ing her position. She is underbuilding, and the consequence of 
her policy will be that three or four years hence the risk to her 
at sea will be very great indeed. It is impossible to pretend, with 
these official figures before us, that the two-Power standard is 
being maintained. Since no one has ever had the temerity to 
allege that the British strength was in 1900 excessive, it follows 
that as our numbers have decreased and those of Russia, France, 
and Germany have considerably increased since that year, our 
strength must now be below the mark. 

The real difficulty, however, is not to state such a case, but to 
show how the money required for an extensive programme is to 
be raised without pressing too heavily upon British trade. Already 
the vote for the Navy is £34,457,000, an enormous sum, for 
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which England does not obtain anything like the value that 
Germany gets for her {£10,500,000, though for this voluntary 
service must in part be blamed. It is here that the naval question 
merges into the fiscal question, for there can be but little doubt 
that a tax on foreign manufactured goods would be the simplest 
means of raising further large sums for the Navy, and an annual 
increase in the estimates of £2,500,000 for four or five years may 
be needed. A special programme of at least eight battleships of 
medium size, in addition to the ordinary programme of two or 
three large battleships, is wanted. One half of the eight ships 
should be begun in 1904 and the other half in 1905, and steps 
should be taken to secure their completion by the close of 1907. 
These ships should be appropriated to the fleet in home waters, 
where they would serve to remedy our weakness in modern 
types. Even so, they would give no large margin of reserve, and 
with the diversion of a considerable part of our fleet to the 
Far East, a measure which, as I have shown, may be necessary, 
a large margin of reserve is urgently required. 

Inj,the background is a measure more than ever essential in view 
of the report of the War Commission and the evidence given 
before it by generals—the introduction of compulsory service 
in some form or other—which would reduce the cost of the 
fleet by ten millions, and of the army by an equivalent amount. 
Failing this, the nation must be prepared to see its expenditure 
and its taxation advance by leaps and bounds, and even then 
never to be certain of getting the men. The influence on the 
Navy of the higher pay and improved conditions recently 
granted to the soldiers in the Army has not yet been felt, but 
in the near future it will be, when the competition of the 
army for men will become a most serious matter. It is on 
these general considerations that Germany bases her hopes of 
future success, and who that contrasts her careful systematic 
progress with British haphazard methods can feel that she is 
altogether wrong ? 


ENQUIRER. 


SIR MICHAEL HICKS BEACH AND THE 
FREE FOOD LEAGUE 


THE very interesting and patriotic article on “The Fiscal Con- 
troversy” whichappeared in the September number of the Monthly 
Review increases a surprise, already felt, that Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach should be chairman of the Free Food League. 
The article is so fair and moderate, recognising to the full the 
gravity of the subject, that it seems difficult to believe that its 
author should preside over efforts for disseminating information 
calculated to focus the mind of the electorate on a purely selfish 
aspect. 

Whatever may be the merits of the controversy, it is not 
honest to display before the eyes of ignorant voters placards 
with huge and Liliputian loaves contrasted. It presents an 
untruth ; and is quite unworthy. It would be almost if not 
equally just to similarly contrast a small purse nearly empty 
with a large purse well filled; and there are few uninstructed 
electors who would not gather from the propaganda of that 
League that, under its guidance, they would have their food 
free of any taxation whatever. 

The title “Free Food,” however, does not mean this; the 
use of the expression is calculated to mislead; and Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach has himself explained that he has no objection to 
taxation of food, provided that such taxation is “ not of a pro- 
tectionist character ”—a distinction not easily grasped by, nor 
wholly consoling to, a hungry and thirsty elector. In fact, 
“free food” comes down to taxed food, with freedom from 
taxation under certain conditions, 

Free Trade, introduced by the manufacturer, was, no doubt, 
designed by him to cheapen his output by free food, and its 
effect, not without some vindictive satisfaction on the industrial 
side, has been to revolutionise our agricultural life. Neverthe- 
less, free food is oft the “ differentia” of Free Trade ; nor can 
Free Trade—although it is commonly so regarded—be honestly 
hoisted as the banner of free food. It is, in fact, nothing of 
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the kind. It is just what Sir Michael Hicks-Beach has himself 
defined it to be ; and no more. 

It is simply ¢hzs ; that import taxes shall be imposed for 
revenue purposes only; if they are levied for more than this, if 
they are levied on goods which we can produce, a large portion 
of the consequent increased price will, unless a corresponding 
excise duty is imposed, go as a profit to the home producer. 
In other words, a certain section of the community will benefit 
at the expense of the whole. 

This is what Free Trade was designed to exclude, and what 
it does exclude. It is nothing more than this, and has nothing 
to do in principle with free food. 

At present, since the repeal of the corn duty of last year, our 
import taxes are entirely adjusted on this basis. We tax wine, 
tobacco, tea, cocoa, coffee, and dried fruits, with no home duty, 
because we can’t produce them. We tax spirits and beer, 
but because we can and do produce them we have the corre- 
sponding excise duty. 

If, as might quite be presumed, a cheap substitute for bread 
were discovered which, for climatic reasons, we could not pro- 
duce here, a Chancellor of the Exchequer would be acting 
entirely in accord with the principles of Free Trade if he put a 
tax upon it, 

Such is Free Trade ; and it is not worthy to parade it before 
the electors under a misleading and irritant name. Already 
there is a sough of a riot wave in the air, when, if ever in its 
history, the country needs calm judgment. 

Then, it is the more surprising that Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
should be the chairman of the Free Food League, seeing that 
he was the author of the corn duty of 1902. For what was 
that duty? A great deal has been said about it which was not 
wholly correct. It has been talked of as merely a reimposition 
of the “ registration duty,” which was left when the corn duties 
were removed, because we had not then, as we have now, 
accurate statistics of free imports, and it was thought desirable 
to know how corn imports stood. The duty of 1902 was not, 
however, in its conception or its application a registration 
duty. It was, with slight variation, the same in amount, but in 
its design and its character it had nothing to do with registra- 
tion. It was not needed for any such purpose. When the one 
shilling duty was taken off by Mr. Lowe, it was taken off because 
improved statistics rendered it no longer necessary. 

Then, the duty of 1902 was called a war duty; and it was, 
as announced in the House of Commons, taken off on that and 
other grounds because the war was over. Yet it was not a war 
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duty simply. No doubt when it was designed, prepared for 
with great labour, and proposed, it could be fairly called such, 
as the war was then continuing ; but it was introduced not for 
the necessities of the war only, but (as acknowledged from the 
Treasury Bench) in order, with regard to our growing normal 
expenditure, to widen the area of taxation. ; 

Peace came, but the tax was proceeded with. Why ? Because, - 
from various standpoints, it had gone too far to be abandoned, 
and because the Government still had in view the widening of 
the area of taxation. That is the true history of the corn tax of 
1902. But what does it come to? It was a small tax—very 
small—so small that it defies the ingenuity of any inquirer to 
say where it fell, whether on producer, carrier, or consumer ; 
and because it was so small it is claimed to be not a “ protec- 
tionist duty.” Sir Michael Hicks-Beach himself, however, says 
that “although fluctuations of demand and supply may, for a 
time, conceal the effect of a tax,” it must, if of any magnitude, 
ultimately raise the price of the article on which it is imposed ; 
while the view of the Free Food League is that no import 
duty, however small, can fail to hit the consumer, and, conse- 
quently, from that point of view, the tax was a tax on the food 
of the people. 

It was, moreover, in principle, just that kind of tax which the 
League condemns. No corresponding excise duty was put on 
home-grown corn, or on home milling, and, consequently, a 
charge was placed on the whole community which did not all 
go to the Exchequer, but a large portion of it to the home pro- 
ducer. Further, although the Government did not so intend, it 
was Clear to all closely concerned with the new tax that the re- 
introduction by it of a non-revenue charge could not stop there ; 
that increased corn duty and duties on other food would be its 
natural development. 

It is, no doubt, easier to proclaim on the house-tops “ Free 
food for ever” than to explain accurately what that really 
means ; although it could be put succinctly that the Free Food 
League had no objection, in the abstract, to the taxation of 
food ; but that any such taxation must be resisted to the utter- 
most if it should result in any good to a section of the com- 
munity. But so put, it might not have been so seductive to the 
plebs. ‘ 

There was, however, once a plebs which seceded to Mons 
Sacer, and heard from the lips of Menenius Agrippa the time- 
honoured fable of the inter-dependence of all the members of 
the body corporate. The sturdy old Roman took the lesson 
to heart that combination is stronger than competition, and 
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built up the greatest empire and homogeneous polity of all 
history. 

Professors scoff through economic blinkers ; but Sir Robert 
Giffen and the Attorney-General of New South Wales, advocates 
of Free Trade, have told us that economics are not everything ; 
that political considerations have also to be weighed. True 
statesmanship is circumspect, and sees beyond the blinkers, 
Cheapness of the necessaries of life is a fundamental factor in 
national prosperity ; but to make it the fetish and be-all and 
end-all of Government is a secession to Mons Sacer. 

Food taxation as a prominent feature in fiscal policy may 
conceivably be deferred ; but retaliation which the “ Economic 
Notes” of the Prime Minister so forcibly justify implies a prefer- 
ence; retaliation on our own dependencies is unthinkable ; so 
the question may be nearer than some suppose. Whenever it 
comes let it be weighed by no dishonest placards or misnamed 
Leagues, but by truth and calm reasoning, remembering that 
man does not live by bread alone. 

Passing, however, to the arguments put forward by Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach in his interesting article, it cannot be said 
that that distinguished statesman has confined himself to 
blinkers, for he has approached the subject from all points, and 
without deviation from fairness and moderation. 

First, as to our own trade, and possible tariff remedies to 
prevent injurious assaults on our industries by hostile duties, or 
by trusts or syndicates designed to that end. Sir Michael 
doubts the injuries, and gives a few telling figures (supplemented 
later by further tables issued from the League) as to the vast 
increase of our prosperity in imports, exports, general volume 
of trade, and wealth since 1841. Even, however, attributing to 
the fiscal system what Sir Norman Lockyer claims as quite out- 
side any such system, and due only to science ; and even con- 
ceding that our minus balance of exports is brought up to our 
imports by profit on sale of exports, by carrying trade, and by 
British investments abroad, the stern fact remains that our 
exports are what they are by consumption of our mineral 
capital to feed the industries of our rivals. Increase in trade, 
moreover, should be not only positive, but relative to increase 
of population and increase of the world’s output generally. 
Sir Michael only mentions some countries, small ones, where 
we are doing a progressive trade. Not to advance is to decay. 
Things that do not relatively progress slip backwards. 

But, passing from fact to principle, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
appears to admit that, if serious injury were proved, he would 
say, with the old Greek chorus, “It is time to do something.” 
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The old chorus, however, after some discussions and voting, 
came to the conclusion that “something” was nothing, and a 
result somewhat similar appears inthe text. Dismissing various 
plans, especially a tax on manufactured goods, as being inde- 
finable, Sir Michael suggests that we could do enough to 
meet any such evil by our existing tariff. Could we? It was 
of this tariff that the late Lord Salisbury said that we had 
foolishly “thrown away our fiscal keys ”—and had nothing left 
to work with. 

Is it likely that the manufacturers of France, or Spain, or 
Portugal would allow their carefully nursed markets to be 
invaded for the benefit of the vineyard owners ? that the pro- 
ducers of everything that zs ‘“‘ made in Germany” would give 
way for a slight impetus to Spaten beer or Hamburg cigars? 
Or that the United States would abate one tittle of their Pro- 
tectionist system for the privilege of sending to us a few more 
packages of “Best Dried Virginian” tobacco? This is all we 
could do, as we haven’t another shot left in our locker, except 
perhaps “playing cards,” and, indeed, we cannot with- 
out equivalent taxation afford to part with any of these 
duties. 

Sir Michael Hicks-Beach agrees that, if our Colonies desire 
to give us preferential treatment, we should “ not permit foreign 
interference in our domestic concerns,” but he does not think 
that we need alter our tariff for this. The Colonies can, and 
will, defend themselves, he says ; and our refusal “ to permit” 
foreign interference can, he argues, be limited to verbal pro- 
test, which if not dignified may yet be comforting. 

Certain words spoken in May and June last have undoubtedly 
taken effect ; but whether or not they would have done so if 
they had not indicated action may be questioned. Exclusion 
from a Colonial market may wound ; from the central market 
of the world it may kill. 

Then the ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer touches on what 
may be considered the thin ice of the suggestion to which the 
national attention is called. It is admitted that we must not 
tax raw materials ; and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach shows that 
if in the scheme we embrace (as obviously we must do) the 
Crown Colonies and India, there are some raw materials of 
manufacture, wool, wood, cotton, &c., which would have to 
be considered. It may be assumed, however, and possibly 
it has been ascertained, that the Colonies would recognise 
that a raw material of any industry (apart from food for man), 
even though a speciality, must, ex vatione ret, be excluded from 
a reciprocal scheme. Moreover, Australian wood and wool 
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have so uncontested a footing in our home market that they 
need no help, 

“Our primary concern, however,” says the distinguished 
writer, ‘is to inquire what the United Kingdom would gain or 
lose by this policy,” and he treats this question mainly from 
the standpoint of loss of foreign trade. “Foreign trade,” 
of course, means the export of manufactures to foreign 
countries, as opposed to payment for our imports by mineral 
capital ; and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach fears that we shall, by 
the policy suggested, fall between two stools—lose a good deal 
of this “ foreign trade,” and not capture an equivalent Colonial 
trade. 

Trade with foreign countries has always had a marked 
attraction for Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. Not many years ago 
he hotly denounced in the House of Commons the suggested 
renunciation of the commercial treaties with Belgium and the 
German Zollverein, provisions which stood in the way of 
inter-action with any dependencies and, by virtue of “ the most 
favoured nation” clause, became, in effect, a part of all our 
other commercial treaties. He denounced the renunciation 
on the ground that to jeopardise our foreign trade for the 
shadowy uncertainty of a Colonial substitute would be an act 
of great folly. The treaties have since been renounced ; and 
when Sir Michael argues, as he does, that our foreign trade is 
still doing as well as could be wished, he rather falsifies his 
prophecy in the House of Commons. As a matter of fact, the 
latest statistics of the Board of Trade show that our foreign 
trade during the last twelve years has decreased, and our 
Colonial trade increased, by almost exactly the same amount. 

A decrease at all, however, is not necessary. The Colonial 
import trade which we could capture may be more or less, 
dependant on what the Colonists will permit themselves to buy 
over and above their own protected industries, and on our 
ability to meet their requirements. The volume of it could not 
be wholly insignificant, as is suggested in the article, seeing that 
it must depend largely on what we buy from them, which it 
would be their object to make as much as possible ; but, be it 
more or less, is there good reason, as the article seems to 
assume, why the Colonial trade should interfere with our export 
of manufactures to foreign countries ? 

“The more,” says the article, “we reduce our purchases 
from them, the more they will reduce their purchases from us.” 
Obviously so; but the United States, with its surplus corn, 
must send it, at duty-paid price, to our market, and take back 
exports ; the corn-growing countries of South America need, 
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and must take, many of our goods, and send us also corn duty- 
paid. While, as to other States not so situated, the desire to 
have our manufactured goods, and the spirit to push them, is 
not likely to be diminished simply because any particular article 
or articles of them may be sent more copiously to a British 
dependency than heretofore. Moreover, with renewed factories 
at home, we shall need more of the raw materials of these 
countries. Diminution of foreign trade, in fact, if any, need 
be in mineral capital only ; and, while foreign demand for this 
will always be more or less great, diminution of export, with 
larger consumption at home, need not be a source of regret. 

As regards foreign trade the article also points out that 
British capital exists in foreign countries, especially in the 
“public debt, banks, farms, mills, freezing establishments, 
canning factories, and railways” of Argentina ; and we are 
warned against any fiscal arrangement which may imperil these. 
To studiously abstain from imperilling is very nearly to 
“protect,” and, ‘to the plain man,” this seems a curious 
warning from the school which lays it down that any fiscal 
arrangement to protect outlay on what is really British agricul- 
ture, or British refineries, or mills, or factories, or establishments 
is the “ accursed thing!" 

Then, lastly, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach comes to the question 
of the taxation of food; and he does this so mildly that it is 
difficult to believe that it is the chairman of the “ Free Food 
League” who is speaking. He confines himself mainly to 
combating the argument of Mr. Chamberlain that the consum- 
ing Classes might be compensated by reduction of other taxes. 
He declines to recognise a reduction of the tobacco duty as 
such compensation, on the ground that women and children do 
not smoke (though, alas, many do !), and not all men; while 
“all must eat.” Sir Michael is himself not a smoker ; but if, 
collectively, the proletariat, by smoking, contribute the bulk of 
the huge tobacco revenue, any remission of that cannot fail to 
be a gift to the majority of family money-boxes. In advanced 
civilisations men do not live solely by what is necessary to 
sustain life ; numerous things not necessary for life in the 
abstract become “ necessaries” in the concrete. Adam Smith 
admitted this when he argued that for advanced society 
‘leather shoes” were a necessary, although wooden shoes were 
quite sufficient for protection of the feet. 

The argument—Sir Robert Giffen had put it forward—that 
any Compensatory remission in order to Je compensatory must 
exceed the new tax imposed by the amount of the non-revenue 
part of that tax, is incontestable. It is, indeed, elementary. 
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In the case of a tax on corn, this excess would be one-third ; 
or assuming (just for argument’s sake) a duty of 2s. a quarter, 
a total compensatory amount of rather under seven millions, 
Now, even granting that we, all of us, ought to be total 
abstainers, and that a remission of duty on alcoholic drinks 
must not be reckoned, remissions of duty on tea, sugar, dried 
fruits, and tobacco would soon total up seven millions, and still 
leave, if desired, a substantial revenue from those articles of 
consumption. 

Would, however, our fellow subjects in the dependencies be 
satisfied with such a duty? In answer to that, it is astonishing 
how narrow is the margin between prosperous trade and the 
liquidator ; a penny a thousand or less on bricks may ruin a 
brickyard ; a penny a thousand added may make it a flourishing 
concern. One large firm of brewers, when asked why they did 
not brand their casks on both ends, instead of only on one, 
replied that to do so would cost them £20,000 a year, and 
seriously affect their position. In the volume of trade a very 
little does it, one way or the other, and the import duties on 
corn necessary to give Colonial impetus might, quite conceivably, 
be but slight; while the extension of them to “all kinds” (to 
quote the article of the distinguished writer) “of live and dead 
meat, fish, fruit, butter, cheese, eggs, vegetables, and many 
minor food imports,” possibly even to invasion of the nursery 
by the inclusion of milk, as dolefully prophesied, is but the fore- 
seen outcome of the corn duty of 1902! 

The Prime Minister has reminded us in his “ Economic 
Notes” that in 1841 agriculture was displaced from her 
previous predominance amongst us in order to give place to 
manufacturing; and Mr. Balfour says, and few now will 
fail to agree with him, that in this the nation rightly 
decided, although the benefit was certainly not untinged with 
evil. The ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer goes further, and 
says, whether with a sigh of regret or a glow of complacency 
one cannot quite be sure, that we “have changed from an 
agricultural to an industrial nation.” Are we, then, to accept 
it as the view of our leading statesmen who object to every 
change of fiscal policy that we have practically given the congé 
to our agriculture? Is this to be the issue of Free Trade ? 

Agriculture is the natural primary capital of every nation. 
its capital, not only for trade, or for food, but for health, 
stature and physique. Are we to fold our hands and say that 
this has come to an end with us? that the beautiful cotntry 
and the life that Nature and Nature’s God meant us to live is to 
be sacrificed entirely to the Moloch of the gutter and the town ? 
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It cannot be. No great Imperial people who neglected the 
manifest bidding of Nature ever stood the test of time. Athens, 
with the naval hegemony of Greece, subordinated the reminis- 
cences of Thermopyle and the duty of national defence to the 
disputations of the schools—and fell. Rome forgot Horatius 
Cocles, and the obligation on every citizen to serve his country, 
in the luxury of the bath and the accounts of her corn ware- 
houses—and fell! And Imperial England if, while acknow- 
ledging that industrial manufacture must predominate, once 
sinks into acceptance of the view that agriculture and all that 
agricultural life means for a nation is hopelessly gone, will fall 
also. 

To be an Imperial people we must have an Imperial man- 
hood, which the gutter and the alley, the workshop and the 
desk can never give us. Increased athletics and improved 
sanitation may for a time disguise decline; but the old motto 
is still true—/ortes creantur fortibus et bonis, and drill masters and 
doctors will be powerless in the long run to make the gutter 
produce an Imperial manhood. 

It may be that we have gone too far already; and that 
resignation is alone left to us. The evidence before the Army 
Commission to the effect that nearly all the second “ Yeomanry” 
sent to South Africa were weedy inefficients, not country bred, 
rings a sad note in that direction. But, if it is not too late, 
then let no kismet of statesmen, however eminent, close our 
eyes to this overwhelming point. 

The article finally closes with the quotation of the following 
words of Mr.Chamberlain; “It is our primary obligation to con- 
sider above all the condition of the majority of our population, 
and do nothing which may interfere with the prosperity, the 
happiness and the contentment of the whole of our fellow 
countrymen.” And Sir Michael adds: “Let all who believe 
in this ‘primary obligation’ do their best to see that it is ful- 
filled,” 

No one unimbued with this belief is worthy of the name of 
Englishman ; but, nevertheless, it is suggested that the exhorta- 
tion (rather arrogating the “belief” to the exhorter and his 
friends !) is not “eye to eye” with the quotation ; and that the 
author of the latter would consider it as the chief step towards 
the prosperity, the happiness and the contentment of the people 
of the United Kingdom that they should continue to be in the 
future as they have been in the past—an Imperial race. 


C. J. FOLLETT. 


GREATER BRITAIN 


THE ALASKA BOUNDARY AWARD 


IN 1867 the great territory of Alaska was sold for a nominal sum 
by Russia to the United States. If, as has been shrewdly sug- 
gested, the sale was prompted by a desire to complicate the re- 
lations between the United States and the British Empire, the 
vendors are to be congratulated on their foresight. The Eastern 
boundary of Alaska depended on a loosely worded treaty between 
Great Britain and Russia made in 1825, the interpretation of 
which had bewildered and baffled geographers and diplomatists 
for forty years. The question acquired political importance in 
1871, four years after the sale to the United States, when British 
Columbia was incorporated into Canada, and it was greatly 
accentuated on the discovery of the Klondyke Goldfields in 1897. 
It was then generally realised that something more precious than 
a certain area of frozen land might be at stake. It would be 
scarcely an exaggeration to say that the disputed boundary has 
been a constant source of anxiety during the last six years, 
for it was felt that at any moment some “ regrettable incident” 
on the frontier might strain the relations between the British 
Empire and the United States to the breaking-point. The real 
question at issue was whether the Treaty of 1825 gave Russia, 
and consequently the United States as the purchaser of this 
Russian province, a continuous strip of coast barring Canada’s 
access to the sea over four or five degrees of latitude, and so 
depriving her of entry through the Lynn Canal to her newly 
opened Yukon territories. The British Government had long 
been anxious to submit the interpretation of the Anglo-Russian 
Treaty to impartial arbitration, and had made many efforts to 
secure the assent of the Washington Government. The 
Americans, however, insistently invoked the Monroe Doctrine— 
which is gradually becoming sufficiently elastic to cover all their 
contentions—as an insuperable objection to such a proceeding. 
It would, they declared, be a national dishonour to allow any 
external tribunal to render a verdict which might conceivably 
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compel the surrender of territory where the Stars and Stripes 
had once floated. In this crude manner was the whole question 
begged. At the same time the more moderate and reasonable 
of American statesmen, whose voice can occasionally be heard 
amid the din of politicians, were conscious of the danger of 
allowing this open frontier sore to continue festering, and 
ultimately, after much abortive negotiation, a compromise was 
reached last January between the Washington and London 
Governments, when it was agreed to appoint a tribunal, exclusively 
composed of British and American representatives, to settle the 
proper boundary between Alaska and Canada. Thus the diff- 
culty of foreign interference was surmounted, but the Americans 
insisted that the Commission should be composed of an even 
number of members, three appointed by each side, doubtless in 
the belief, that while they could absolutely count upon their own 
men voting the American ticket, they might possibly detach one 
British commissioner, and thus secure the award. While abso- 
lutely insured against losing the verdict, they had a fair chance 
of winning it. 


According to the terms of the Alaska Agreement, as cited in 
the Award, the Commission was “to consist of six impartial 
jurists of repute, who should consider judicially the questions 
submitted to them, each of whom should first subscribe an oath 
that he would impartially consider the arguments and evidence 
presented to the said tribunal, and would decide thereupon 
according to his true judgment.” There is every reason to 
believe that the British Government were given to understand 
by the American Governmeut at the time this convention was 
signed that the words “ impartial jurists of repute” had a serious 
meaning, and that the American Commissioners would be 
members of the Supreme Federal Court. Great, therefore, was 
the astonishment in official and unofficial England on learning 
that President Roosevelt had consented to nominate politicians 
in lieu of judges, viz., Mr. Root, a member of the Cabinet, 
Senator Cabot Lodge, and Senator George Turner, on the 
unsatisfactory ground that otherwise the Senate would have 
refused to sanction the Commission. Two of these three 
appointments were peculiarly offensive, as both Senator Lodge 
and Senator Turner had distinguished themselves beyond all 
other American politicians by the vehemence and the violence of 
their advocacy of the American contention on the Alaska ques- 
tion, and by their aggressive anti-Canadian speeches. It is 
necessary to realise this in order to understand the present 
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resentment of Canada. They were deplorable appointments, 
which we must say were quite unworthy of President Roosevelt, 
who has frequently shown a disposition to act fairly, even in 
dealings with this country. The British Government ought 
never to have acquiesced in such an arrangement, and our 
supineness in accepting it made a bad impression in the Dominion. 
But surely Sir Wilfred Laurier, who now seems inclined to 
bluster, is also to blame for becoming a party to sucha settlement. 
The British refused to follow the American example of appoint- 
ing politicians, and selected Sir Louis Jetté, the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Quebec, who had sat for twenty years on the 
Quebec Bench, Mr. Justice Armour, a member of the Dominion 
Supreme Court, who unhappily died, and whose place was taken 
by Mr. Aylesworth, a distinguished Canadian barrister, while 
our third Commissioner was Lord Alverstone, the Lord Chief 
Justice of England. So far as we are aware none of the British 
Commissioners had given public expression to their opinons 
on the subject upon which they were to adjudicate. They 
had certainly not been professional agitators on the question 
like Senators Lodge and Turner. From the outset we have re- 
garded the proceedings of the Alaska Commission with profound 
misgiving, as its personnel made a satisfactory issue impossible. 
Under no conceivable circumstances, no matter what the evi- 
dence, would Mr. Lodge or Mr. Turner have abandoned the 
American “patriotic” view of the case. This was openly 
recognised by important American newspapers, which did not 
scruple to declare that any American Commissioner deciding in 
favour of the Canadian claim would be a traitor to his country, 
who would be obliged to spend the rest of his days in exile. The 
Canadian jurists may conceivably have been biased in favour 
of the national view, for judges after all are but human beings, but 
at any rate they were not publicly committed, and a decision on 
the evidence, however adverse to Canada, would have been pos- 
sible in their case. Lord Alverstone occupied a hopeless position. 
He must either range himself with the Canadians against the 
three Americans, and thus perpetuate a dangerous deadlock, or 
else he would be driven to join the American politicians in 
voting down the Canadian jurists to the exasperation of the 
Canadian people, who feel far more strongly on this question 
than Englishmen have any idea of. No one familiar with Lord 
Alverstone’s career and character would suggest for a moment 
that he would ignore evidence from any political consideration. 
What we do complain of is that such an invidious post should have 
been thrust upon him by the weakness of the British Government. 
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The Award rendered by this strangely constituted Tribunal 
was signed and published on October 20, the signatories being 
Lord Alverstone, Messrs. Root, Lodge, and Turner, and the 
abstainers Sir Louis Jetté and Mr. Aylesworth ; it is therefore a 
majority report by the smallest possible majority. In the words 
of Mr. Clifford Sifton, one of the counsel for Canada, the verdict 
is “ substantially in favour of the United States all along the line.” 
Canada has, it is true, technically established two of her main 
contentions, viz., as to the channel to the Portland Canal, and the 
existence of the mountainous boundary-line, which was the basis 
of the Canadian contention, but the Tribunal has fixed the 
boundary in such a way as to deprive the Dominion of the prac- 
tical benefit of proving her case. Thus, while she gets Wales 
and Pearse Islands at the mouth of the Portland Canal, of which 
the Americans have been in possession for some years, the two 
islands which lie immediately outside and command the entrances 
to Observatory Inlet and Port Simpson are allotted to the United 
States. Then again the general boundary-line is drawn so far from 
the sea that the United States gets in effect all she has contended 
for and secures over 600 miles of contested coast-line. The leading 
United States counsel, Mr. Dickinson, does not apparently differ 
from Mr. Clifford Sifton’s interpretation of the award, which he 
declares to be “ very gratifying to the United States.” The most 
important question in dispute was, as we have seen, the owner- 
ship of the Lynn Canal, which is the only reliable access to the 
northern goldfields. It has been the kernel of the case, and has 
been awarded to the United States, to whom it is of very little value 
except as a means of irritating and injuring Canada, to whom, as 
the possessor of the Yukon territories, it would be of very great 
value. The two Canadian Commissioners were not content witha 
silent refusal to sign the Award ; they took the strong step of 
entering a protest couched in vigorous language, which on further 
reflection they may possibly regret, particularly as it contains re- 
flections on the Lord Chief Justice of England which ought not 
to have been made by his colleagues on the Commission. At the 
same time we must make allowance for their indignation. They 
give this curious account of the ultimate divergence between 
themselves and the Lord Chief Justice upon one point in issue, 
viz., the Portland Canal : ~ 

There are two channels parallel to each other, with four islands lying 
between them. The Canadian contention was that the northern channel should 
be adopted. The United States contended for the southern channel. If the 
Canadians succeeded it would give to Canada the four islands which lie opposite 


the southern shore of Observatory Inlet and the harbour of Port Simpson. If 
the United States succeeded, it would give them these four islands. The 


Te 
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islands are named in order as they run from the sea inward, Kannaghunut, 
Sitklan, Wales, and Pearse Islands, 

When the members of the Tribunal met after the argument and considered 
this question, the view of the three British Commissioners was that the 
Canadian contention was absolutely unanswerable. A memorandum was 
prepared and read to the Commissioners embodying our views and showing 
it to be beyond dispute that the Canadian contention upon this branch of the 
case should prevail, and that the boundary-line should run to the northward of 
the four islands named, thus giving them to Canada. Notwithstanding these 
facts, the members of the Tribunal other than ourselves have now signed an 
award giving the two islands of Kannaghunut and Sitkland to the United 
States. These two islands are the outermost of the four; they command the 
entrances to Portland Channel, to Observatory Inlet, and the ocean passage to 
Port Simpson. Their loss wholly destroys the strategic value to Canada of 
Wales and Pearse Islands. 

There is, in our opinion, no process of reasoning whereby the line thus 
decided upon by the Tribunal can be justified. It was never suggested 
by counsel in the course of the argument that such a line was possible. Either 
the four islands belong to Canada or they belong to the United States. In the 
award Lord Alverstone agrees with the United States Commissioners that the 
islands should be divided, giving the two which possess strategic value to the 
United States. 


We have no desire to inflame the bitter resentment aroused in 
Canada by the Alaska Award, but we must refuse to associate 
ourselves with the fulsome twaddle to which a certain number of 
Englishmen habitually give vent on these occasions. In the words 
of a prominent Canadian, reported by the Ottawa correspondent 
of the Morning Post : “ Now that the decision is rendered, and we 
know where we are, let it be hoped that we shall be spared the 
fatuous gush of British papers and public men, who apparently 
would rather have the alleged friendship of America than the 
known loyalty of Canada.” In justice to the Canadian com- 
missioners we feel it right to reproduce textually their comments 
on the manner in which the boundary has been selected : 


Instead of taking the coast-line of mountains, a line of mountains hasbeen 
chosen far back from the coast, clearing completely all bays, inlets, and 
means of access to the sea, and giving the United States a complete land- 
barrier between Canada and the sea from Portland Canal to Mount St. Elias. 

We have not been able to derive any understanding from our colleagues upon 
the Commission as to the principle upon which they have selected their line of 
mountains, and our observation of the discussions which have resulted in the 
settlement of this line has led us to the conclusion that, instead of resting upon 
any intelligible principle, the choice of this line has been a compromise 
between opposing and ertirely irreconcilable views of the true meaning of the 
original treaty. The result of this compromise has, we think, been a distinct 
sacrifice of the interests of Canada. When it was shown that there were 
mountains parallel to the coast within the meaning of the treaty, the only 
logical course, in our judgment, was to adopt as the boundary the mountains in 
the immediate vicinity of the coast. 
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Third.—As to the general question of the inlets the Tribunal finds against the 
contention of Canada. We are both strongly of the opinion that this conclusion 
is wrong, and we have put upon record at length the reasons for our view in this 
respect. 

Finally.—If the six members of the Tribunal had each given an individual 
judicial decision on each of the questions submitted, we should have conceived 
it our duty under the Treaty of 1903, however, much we might have differed 
from our colleagues, to have joined in signing the document which constituted 
the official record of the answers. We do not consider the finding of the 
Tribunal as to the island at the entrance to Portland Channel, or as to the 
mountain line, a judicial one, and we have therefore declined to be parties to 
the award. 

Our position during the conference of the Tribunal has been an unfortunate 

one. We have been in entire accordance between ourselves and have, severally 
and jointly, urged our views as strongly as we were able, but we have been com- 
pelled to witness the sacrifice of the interests of Canada, powerless to prevent 
it, though satisfied that the course the majority determine to pursue in respect 
to the matters above specially referred to ignored the just rights of Canada. 
It is painful to reflect that the decision which is being extolled 
to-day by American politicians as a proof of the “fairness” of 
Great Britain, will probably to-morrow be exploited to our 
detriment in Canada, as evidence of British inability to uphold 
Canadian interests, and as an argument why Canada should 
place herself under the protection of the great Republic. 


CANADIAN DEFENCE. 


It is satisfactory to observe that the Ottawa Government appears 
at last to be appreciating the importance of the problem of 
national defence. It is a subject on which hitherto Canadian 
Cabinets have been as backward as British Governments had been 
backward on the question of preferential tariffs until Mr. 
Chamberlain entered the field. In the beginning of October, 
Sir Frederick Borden, the Dominion Minister for Defence, 
introduced a large and far-reaching scheme for creating a National 
Militia, in accordance, it is said, with the recommendations of 
Lord Dundonald. It is proposed to raise a militia force of 
100,000 men, of whom 40,000 will be trained annually (for which 
purpose a great central camp of. instruction, covering an area of 
20,000 or 30,000 acres has been instituted, at which manceuvres 
will be carried out under service conditions), while the remaining 
60,000 are to be enrolled for war service, “and for as much 
voluntary peace service as they care to do.” To meet the require- 
ments of this force a capital sum of 1,300,000 dollars a year for 
five years (approximately a total of £1,300,000) is to be expended 
in providing new guns for field and garrison artillery, in raising 
the present supply of modern rifles from 40,000 to 100,000, as 
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well as in furnishing the necessary reserves of service clothing, 
stores, and equipment, as well as rifle ranges and armouries for 
the militia all over the country. According to the same telegram, 
the military departments are being more efficiently organised, 
and new ones are being started, including an Intelligence 
Department—which is to undertake the survey and mapping of 
Canada—an Ordnance Department, and an Engineering Depart- 
ment.” Sir Frederick Borden added that “the cavalry, which 
now numbers nearly sixty squadrons, will be trebled or quadru- 
pled.” We trust this is not intended to be a mere paper or 
parliamentary force, such as has too often been presented to the 
British legislature, but of this we cannot feel sure until the 
financial side of the scheme is expounded. Asa mere indication, 
however, that the effective public opinion of the Dominion is so 
keenly concerned in this all-important problem as to make such 
an announcement advisable on the eve of a General Election, the 
news is most satisfactory. 


AUSTRALASIA. 


The Australian General Election which is due in December, has 
been preceded by an important reconstruction of the Common- 
wealth Cabinet, owing to the constitution of the Federal High 
Court under the chief justiceship of Sir Samuel Griffith, the 
late Chief Justice of Queensland, who is universally recognised 
as one of the ablest jurists Australia has produced. The other 
Judges are Sir Edmund Barton, the Commonwealth Premier, and 
Mr. R. E. O'Connor, the leader of the Ministerial party in the 
Senate. Sir Edmund Barton has been succeeded in the onerous 
post of Premier, which he has held for nearly three years, by 
that gifted Australian statesman, Mr. Alfred Deakin, who has 
formed the following Cabinet :-— 


Mr. Deakin ‘ . Premier and Minister for External Affairs 
Sir W. J. Lyne . . Minister for Trade and Customs 

Sir George Turner . Treasurer 

Sir John Forrest - Minister for Home Affairs 

Mr. Drake ° . Attorney-General 

Sir Philip Fysh . . Postmaster General 

Mr.Chapman . - Minister for Defence 

Mr. Playford . . Vice-President of the Council 


The people of Victoria are delighted at seeing an eminent Vic- 
torian in the Premiership, but the hostility of New South Wales 
is said to render the chances of the Government at the polls more 
dubious than ever. Atthe same time the senior colony is not 
unrepresented, as Mr. Austin Chapman, who succeeds Mr. 
O’Connor, is a native of that colony, and as he is a Catholic he 
has presumably been selected with an eye to the large Catholic 
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vote in Sydney. Then again Sir William Lyne has also great 
influence with his fellow colonials in New South Wales. The 
rivalry between the two leading colonies once again manifested 
itself in a spirited contest as to the choice of a Federal capital. 
The House of Representatives, after an exhaustive ballot, selected 
Tumut, which is described by a Times correspondent as “ fairly 
high and cool” and more nearly equi-distant from Melbourne 
and Sydney than its competitors as against Bombala, which is 
“the ideal site,” lying “high and cool in the Surrey River Valley, 
yet quite close to the east coast and the fine harbour of Two- 
fold Bay,” and Lyndhurst, which is only a hundred miles from 
Sydney. The New South Wales members favoured Lyndhurst, 
while the Victorian members were divided between Bombala and 
Tumut. After the rejection of Bombala the Victorians con- 
centrated on Tumut as being the nearest to Melbourne, and 
carried the day. The House decided that the Federal territory 
should consist of a thousand square miles, bounded by the 
Murray to the south and the Murrumbidgee to the north. But 
according to recent cablegrams the people of New South Wales 
object to the surrender of so large an area of territory adjoining 
Victoria, and when the question came before the Senate a few 
days later, Tumut was rejected by a large majority in favour 
of Bombala, to which the House of Representatives replied 
by restoring Tumut. As the two Houses cannot agree it is 
said that the choice of the capital will be deferred until the next 
Parliament. Another Australian question which has unfortunately 
remained undecided for nearly three years is the appointment of 
a High Commissioner in London, where at the present time the 
Commonwealth is unrepresented. It has become a matter of 
general comment that so great an office should remain so long 
vacant, 


The New Zealand House of Representatives has passed an 
important measure, viz., the Coastwise Trade Bill, by a majority 
of nearly two to one. It would rejoice Adam Smith, who 
warmly approved the Navigation Laws. Its object is to prevent 
the ships of foreign countries which discriminate against British 
shipping, from carrying cargo or passengers between the ports of 
New Zealand. . It also applies.to the trade between New Zealand 
and Australia, and any other British possessions which pass a 
similar law. The Leader of the Opposition opposed a drastic 
provision for the seizure and sale of foreign vessels breaking the 
law, but Mr. Seddon defended this provision as making the Bill 
effective, and declared that shipowners would respect such a 
law. The measure has been reserved for the Royal Assent, but 
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the Premier affirmed from his knowledge of what happened at 
the Conference of Colonial Premiers that this was not likély 
to be withheld. The German Government appears to be much 
exercised at the action of Mr. Seddon in introducing the Coast- 
wise Trade Bill, probably as much on account of its pernicious 
example to other British Colonies as to any immediately in- 
jurious effect on German trade. The semi-official North German 
Gazette has issued a ponderous statement rebutting Mr. Seddon’s 
assertion that New Zealand shipping found Samoan ports, which 
used to be open to her when Great Britain had control of Samoa, 
closed now that they were under German and American law. The 
North-German Gazette cites by way of retort an advertisement 
in a Samoan paper announcing the sailings of vessels belonging 
to the New Zealand Union Steamship Company. We have no 
doubt, however, that if Mr. Seddon’s legislation receives the 
Royal Assent, and becomes general throughout the British 
Empire, it will be very much easier both for New Zealand and 
other British ships to obtain fair treatment in German ports, 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE LABOUR QUESTION— 
CAPE COLONY 


So far as we are able to judge at this distance, there appears to 
have been a considerable change of opinion both in the Transvaal 
and the adjoining communities with regard to the solution of the 
labour question on the Rand, the non-settlement of which is 
postponing, if not actually paralysing, the prosperity of South 
Africa. In order to form a sound conclusion, it is necessary to 
put aside attractive theories, and to look the hard facts in the 
face. We confess to having shirked doing this so far, as the 
theoretical view had a peculiar fascination for us. The idea of 
reserving the great mining industry of the Transvaal to the 
people of our own race, and immediately making it a white 
man’s country, necessarily appeals to every true Imperialist, 
but a choice has occasionally to be made between a condition 
and a theory which does not fit the condition. We believe that 
ultimately the Transvaal is destined to become a white man’s 
country, therefore no step should be taken to prevent the realisa- 
tion of this view, but for the time being it would appear to be 
outside the region of practical politics to regard the mining 
industry as an exclusively white man’s occupation. Moreover, 
the question presses for an immediate solution, as matters cannot 
be allowed to drift much longer without permanent injury to the 
well-being of South Africa. Three alternative remedies have at 
different times been discussed : (1) native labour ; (2) white un- 
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skilled labour; (3) foreign coloured labour. According to the 
interesting article on “The Labour Question in the Transvaal,” 
which Mr. Drummond Chaplin contributed to the National 
Review of April 1903, in the summer prior to the war, before 
there was any serious disorganisation on the Rand, there were 
77 mines, crushing with 5930 stamps, while the number of 
natives employed was 97,000 and the number of skilled 
Europeans about 13,000, viz., about one to every seven natives. 
There was no unskilled white labour. This host of natives 
was by no means sufficient for the Rand even at that stage 
of development, and successive reports of the Chamber of Mines 
and of the various mining companies prior to the war made 
continual complaint of the inadequacy of the supply of labour. 
At the close of the war last year it was estimated that the total 
immediate requirements were 141,000 “boys,” while another 
100,000 would be required as the development of the outer 
districts proceeded. This greatly increased demand for labour 
at the mines coincided, however, with a greatly increased demand 
in other directions, while the natives on their side were more 
than ever reluctant to work as they had made enough out of the 
war to enable them to take a holiday. The mining managers 
admittedly misjudged the situation and made the serious mistake 
of attempting to reduce the Kaffir daily wages from Is. 9d. (the 
average rate paid before the war) to Is. 2d. 


As a result of these various influences the great industry which 
constitutes the driving power of South African prosperity has found 
itself seriously crippled, and has never since the war been able 
to command anything like the labour-supply available before the 
war. At the beginning of the present year there were only some 
50,000 natives available for the mines as against the 97,000 em- 
ployed in 1899, and instead of the 150,000 who could now be 
advantageously employed. As a consequence, only 2900 stamps 
were operating as compared with 5930 four years ago. There has, 
no doubt, been a steady improvement during the last few months, 
and the strain of the deadlock has been to some extent eased. 
According to the latest reports the monthly production of gold 
is £1,200,000, while the numberof natives is said to have risen to 
approximately 70,000. It seems to be generally admitied nowa- 
days that the native population south of the Zambesi is insuff- 
cient to meet the requirements of the Rand. It is pointed out, for 
instance, that although the Colony of Natal, including Zululand, 
contains a native population of 500,000 to 50,000 whites, the 
greater part of the manual labour is performed by coolies im- 
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ported from India. For a passing moment there was an idea of 
acting‘on the misleading advice of Sir Harry Johnston, who was 
thought tu be a wiser man than he has since proved to be, and 
tapping the native reservoirs of Central or Eastern Africa. But 
Mr. Chamberlain very rightly set his face against this empirical 
solution. Then followed Mr. Cresswell’s laudable and spirited 
attempt to utilise unskilled white labour, but the great mass of 
mining managers, wisely or unwisely, refused to co-operate in this 
experiment, and in a powerful memorandum, embodying the 
views of the leading engineers of the Rand, which was presented 
to Mr. Chamberlain during his visit to Johannesburg, it was pointed 
out that the industry could not afford the general employment of 
white labour. By a process of exhaustion the conclusion was 
reached by the captains of an industry which is clearly the 
mainspring of South Africa, that the importation of Asiatic labour 
afforded the only solution of the labour problem. It was admitted 
that such a proposal would excite considerable opposition, both 
here and in South Africa, and the mining magnates have waited 
patiently until further experience should effect the necessary 
chanze of opinion. 

This process of conversion may not yet be completed, but it 
has certainly made great strides since the beginning of the year. 
The Dutch, for example, who were at one time hostile, are 
now said to have become greatly shaken in their views, while 
even the Transvaal Miners’ Association, which is not unnaturally 
alarmed at any introduction of labour which cannot be enrolled 
in trade unions, has embodied its latest views in a mild resolution 
(October 5) “ opposing the introduction of Asiatics in this Colony 
until a referendum is taken and the population agrees.” At about 
the same time a large and representative meeting of some 400 
men belonging to the various technical and scientific societies of 
the Rand met and passed the following resolution, with only six 
dissentients : 

In view of the very unsatisfactory state of the Transvaal mining industry, 
caused through the inadequate supply of native labour, we, as scientific and 
mechanical men thoroughly conversant with the requirements of the said in- 
dustry and with the economic conditions prevailing here, and having carefully 
considered the various alternatives to the proposal, are fully convinced that the 
permanent employment of large numbers of unskilled white labourers is too 
expensive, and there is no present indication that the demand for unskilled 
labour can be materially reduced by the further adoption of labour-saving de- 
vices. Weare, therefore, strongly of opinion that immediate steps should be 
taken for the introduction of unskilled Chinese or other coloured labourers 
under proper restrictions for their importation, employment, and repatriation. 


Meanwhile the mine managers, who are convinced no less of the 
inevitableness than of the necessity of the Asiatic solution, have 
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been making active inquiries as to the possibility of importing 
such labour. Mr. Skinner, the Commissioner appointed by the 
Chamber of Mines to visit China, has lately submitted his report 
to that body. In this document he declares that the better class 
of Chinese labourers are suited to supplement Kaffir labour in the 
mines, and that a sufficient numberof coolies could be obtained 
to meet present requirements. The Report of the Labour Com- 
missioners is awaited as we go to Press. We have full confidence 
that Lord Milner will grapple with the great problem confronting 
him on his return to South Africa with his usual sagacity and 
courage. 


Cape Colony has for some weeks past been absorbed in a 
General Election, in which Englishmen, as in duty bound, take 
the keenest interest. The Africander Bond, under its various 
aliases, is working desperately for victory, which would mean the 
perpetuation of racial antagonism in Cape Colony, which is now 
the most serious political factor in the South African situation. 
Should fortune smile on the Bond, its leaders, Messrs. Merriman 
and Sauer, aspire to reproduce a situation similar to that existing 
before the war, but with Cape Colony in the position then occu- 
pied by the Transvaal, viz., as the centre of Boer ambitions. 
Should the Bond party be routed, as we devoutly hope it will be, it 
may be many years before it will be able to regain control of the 
affairs of the Colony. The Progressives have been working 
splendidly under the inspiring and single-minded leadership of 
Dr. Jameson, who has revealed powers of organisation and states- 
manship unsuspected by his friends. The disfranchisement of 
the rebels increases their chances of success, but the Progressives 
are hampered by the wobbling attitude of the Moderates, or 
Mugwumps, who refuse to declare themselves on either side, 
and who would probably hand over the Government to the 
Bond should they unhappily secure the balance of power in 
the new House of Representatives. The nominations for the 
Legislative Council have closed with twenty-nine candidates for 
twenty-three seats, and it is estimated that if the Progressives 
obtain the largest possible number of successes, they will number 
fifteen members to eight Bond members. The Bond, on the other 
hand, hope to obtain fourteen members to nine Progressives. 
Competent observers anticipate that the result will be somewhere 
between these two distributions, though owing to the existence of 
cumulative voting an accurate forecast is almost impossible. 
Among the Progressive candidates are Mr. Graham, Attorney- 
General in Sir Gordon Sprigg’s Ministry. 
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dife, of £21 3s. 4d., which would in most Offices secure (with profits) £800 only. Or he may 
secure £1000 by 25 payments of £26 19s. 2d., teing thus free of payment ktefore age <5. To 
Professional Men and others whose income is derendent on health, the limited payment 
system is specially recommended. 

The Surplus at the 1901 Investigation was £1,581,000. 

Over 60 per cent. of the Members who died during the Septennium were 
entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstanding that the Premiums do 
not as a rule exceed the non-profit rates of other Offices, were, on 
the average, equal to an addition of over 50 per cent. to the Original 
Assurances. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS £12,500,000 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE—WITH PROFITS—SPECIAL CLASS. 
PROSPECTUS WITH FULL INFORMATION ON APPLICATION. 


OFFICERS OF THE ARMY AND NAVY 


may cover War or Climate Risk, or both, by an uniform annual extra premium 
of moderate amount, payable for any period not exceeding ten years, but ceasing on 
permanent retirement from the Service. This arrangement secures relief from 
the necessarily heavy extra charges which’ would otherwise be imposed as 
occasions might arise; but it can be taken advantage of only when there is no 
near prospect of Active Service or Foreign Residence. 
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